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FOREWORD 

BY 


MahamahopadySya Dr. Qanganath Jha, M.A.,D.Litt;LL.D. 

Ex “Vice Chancellor of The University of Allahabad. 

The volume now going out to the public has been aptly named 
“Intelligent Man’s Guide to Indian Philosophy” because as things 
stand at present, the subject of ‘Indian Philosophy,’ for the matter 
of that, Indian * anything ' cannot be properly understood by the 
‘ non-intelligent ’ man. And the irony of the sitution is further 
accentuated when we realize that the requisite intelligence . itself-by 
which is meant the real insight into things-cannot be attained with- 
out the right understanding of “Indian Philosophy” which comprises 
within its scope all forms and phases of a being’s whole activity of 
body, speech and mind. And yet the highest truths of Indian 
Philosophy are such as cannot be understood by any one who has 
not gone through the entire discipline prescribed for the would-be 
‘Philosopher.’ Mere ‘Reading’ does not-indeed cannot-carry ns very far 
in the domain of Philosophy and yet Reading is the first step that 
has to be taken. For purposes of this Reading, there are many 
books available; but even so, the trend of survey has not been 
exhausted, as will be evident to the man who has read all the 
available books, on the perusal of the present volume. Herein the 
purview of ‘Philosophy’ has-rightly according to the Hindu idea of 
things - been carried far beyond that of the popularly known 
‘ DARS’ANAS ’. It embraces all regions of human activity. It 
has been written with care and judgment and it is hoped, will 
find readers who are sure to benefit by its study. 

Mithila 
George Town, 

Allahabad, 

November 20 , 1934 . 


GANGANATH JHA 




t>REF AC]^ 

It is not without some misgivings that I venture to place 
before the public and all those who are interested in the growtii 
of Philosophical and religious thought of the different schools in 
India, this humble work of mine, as the present day atmosphere is 
surcharged with dynamic and conflicting forces of all kinds seeking 
as it were to devour the ancient civilisation and culture of India whiob 
have survived hitherto all attacks direct or indirect made agamat 
it. The schism between the rich and poor, capital and labour and 
so on is too wide to be crossed over by mere school or college 
education without the help of a broad and all-embracing rel^ion 
having as its basis a truly Philosophical and unitary interest. The 
present University education has entirely failed to arrest A® 
growing tendency among students to imbibe anti-religious feeKngs 
leading to agnosticism and even to atheism or to secure a brotheri|J* 
spirit of unity and a loving co-operation between members of 
same society belonging to different castes, creeds, and religions. 

Tlie Darwinian principles of “ Marry and Multiply ” and 
*' Survival of the fittest ” have done considerable harm to society. 
No religious instructions are imparted at present to students in 
schools and colleges and sometimes even a policy of utter selfishness 
and aloofness is encouraged. The present education, apart from its 
other defects, is not training the students for a life of high discipline 
which is so necessary to combat successfully the struggles of actual 
life. It is rather unfortunate that owing to the absence of religious 
education in our schools and colleges and due to the influence of 
modern thought and culture on the minds of our youths at present, 
there is no yearning for knowledge of Hindu Scriptures and Sh9,stra8 
and the principles of religion and Philosophy taught therein 
as would appear from the remarks of Professor Maxmuller who 
says “ It is feared that even this small remnant of Philosophical 
learning will vanish in one or two generations as the youths of the 
present day, even if belonging to orthodox Brahmanic ffflTnffiftn do- 
not take to these studies as there is no encouragement. ” A g^whig' 
tribute is also paid to the ancient religions of India the fiuaoue 
jMi>eirt Earnest Hume, Pr<^ess<nr of History ol Ndp- 



York, as would appear from the following remarks made by him in 
the Preface to his translation of the Upanishads. Thus he says 
“ I would add a reverent salutation to India-my native land, mother 
of more religions than have originated or nourished in any other 
country of the world.” 

It is really deplorable that there is seen of late a growing ten- 
dency to indifference towards religion on tlie part of students which 
develops into antipathy and sometimes even into animosity towards 
religion. To combat this evil therefore, I have made an humble 
attempt to explain in this book the first principles of Philosophy and 
traditional religion, which have been inherited by the sons of India 
as their most cherished and valued heritage, but which are at 
present being neglected by them. The object of this book, however, 
is not so much to restate the mere tenets of each system of 
philosophical and religious thought put forward by the reputed 
authors of the several philosophical and religious works in India as 
to give a more comprehensive account of the philosophical and 
religious activities of the Indian nation from the earliest times and 
show that religion is connected with the social and national struc- 
ture of the Hindu Society. The Hindu religion known as Sanatan 
or Eternal Religion of hoary antiquity with its socio-religious 
order of castes and other institutions, which was founded on the 
Philosophical doctrine of Monism as propounded in the Upanishads, 
does not profess to be a sectarian or communal religion consisting of 
certain dogmas, rites, and forms laid down for the guidance of the 
followers of certain castes, creeds and sects only, but it is a social 
institution having eternal principles, truths, beliefs, laws and 
practices, which aimed at bringing about the unity and solidarity 
of the nation as a whole and further securing in the end true 
happiness and independence of all human beings as members of a 
living organism under the kingdom of God. 

Certain schools of modern thought have, of late, offered a real 
challenge to religious beliefs, and they have put forward different 
interpretations of their own to counteract the religious beliefs of 
the people. One such school has propounded the theory of materialism 
and naturalistic atheism. The followers of this school have propounded 



the view that belief in the existence of God was unnecessary to 
explain the origin of this world, which, according to them, was the 
mechanical expression of unpurposive and unthinking forces of nature, 
which had no regard to the hopes and fears of the faltering man, 
and a note was taken by them of those things only which suljserved 
to the material comforts and wants of human beings. Mr. Bertrand 
Russel is the pioneer of the above school of thought. According to 
him, human values were not fundamental, and the world of nature 
and man had been created by accident only. In short, a human 
individual only as endowed with intelligence, and not God, sat in 
judgment over our actions and who had a final say in all matters. 
This was however only a dogmatic mode of negative thinking 
which could not satisfy the rational Philosopher. It may be asked 

if there was no purpose, plan or design in this world of nature and 
man, how is that every human being has an innate desire of securing 

eternal existence, supreme happiness unalloyed with any particle 
of suffering and true freedom? This would clearly prove the 
theory of naturalistic atheism as irrational and one is led to postulate 
the existence of an eternal intelligent Being called God which ever 
exists and which has got eternal freedom as its innate nature. 
From the every earliest times, Indian mind has been averse to 
atheism, and all sacred and religious works of the Hindus, including 
the Dharma Shastras (traditional laws) with the ethics therein, were 
theistic, which assumed a belief in God as the supreme moral being, 
who was the creator, ruler and governor of this universe of nature 
and man. The natural and moral laws of God were just and inflexible 
and one could secure real happiness by an unswerving Faith in 
Him, and by a disinterested service coupled with true love to 
Him, who alone was capable of emancipating the faltering humanity 
from all suffering by His Divine Grace. In India, the doctrine of 
devotion to God ( Bhakti ) is so popular that numerous religious 
cults and creeds have been started by several prophets, saints, and 
savants, from time to time, which have attracted a large number of 
followers till to-day. For the same reason, the Bhagwad Gita or 
the Holy Song sung by the Divine Incarnation, Lord Shri Krishna, 
which contains the quintessence of the Vedas and Upanishads and 
constitutes one of the Prasthanas or canonical books of highest 



(iv) 


Huthodity to the Hindus has captivated the minds of persons all 
oAst% and creeds in India who love it as their most precious 
treaaare-kove. 

There is seen of late, all around, a growing tendency to disinte- 
grate, and a movement in that behalf is launched forth by certain 
i!^rmers propounding various false theories as those of equality 

of rights of all, socialism, communism, Bolshevism and so on, apparently 

with the object of emancipating the masses from all disabilities 
whelher economic, political, social, educational, or otherwise, but 
really to serve their own ends, either political or otherwise, by 
destroying the Faith and beliefs of the people. People are therefore 
required to be on their strict guard to protect themselves from the 

contaminating influence of these evil forces, which have spread 

everywhere, and which threaten to destroy their peace, happiness and 
libei^. I have therefore explained in this book the fallacies underlying 

the modern theory of communism and pointed out ways and means 
of combating the present day disruptive forces leading to communism, 
Bolshevism, and so on, and urged the need of leading more a 
truly religious life and a life of strict discipline and self-restraint as 
iaU^t in the Hindu Shastras than a life of rank materialism and 
animalism which lead a man to degradation and suflering only in tlie 
long run. Of late, however, we find in some of the eminent 
scientists of the West a growing tendency towards spiritualism and 
aUd they are showing signs of dissatisfaction towards materialism. 
Hence, with a view to avert the present day disruptive forces 
which threaten to eat away the very vitals of our Society, I have 

inade an humble attempt in this book to create in the minds of 
the present day youths, who are fascinated with ideas of modem 

culture, education and civilization, a real taste for the superior cul- 
ture and civilization possessed by the Hindus who were once the 
ton^ bearers of light and learning. These pages are therefore 

intended to present to the reader in a handi-form the cardinal 

dncjbnnes relating to the philosophical, religious, and traditional 
OTSlbeins of thought as prevailing in India, and give him a general 
idea the Hindu Philosophy and traditional religion and their 

extreme usefulness in daily life, so as to enable him to withstand 
sUbceedfiilly the antagonistic and divergent forces which have 

penetrated deep into our country and created disseUtions in the Hiudu 
and retarded its growth and development as a nU^, 



This work deals with the principles of Philosophy, Religion 
and Ethics as taught in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Bhagwad 

Gita, the two Epics of Eanaayana and Mahabharata and the Hindu 
Shastras in a general way. While in the subsequent books which 
will be issued in due course, the principles of Philosophy and 
religion as taught in the several systems or Darshar.s proper, both 

theistic as well as atheistic, and the several schools, sects creeds, 
and cults of religious thought as started by diflerent teachers from 

time to time and having numerous followers in almost all parts of 
our country, will be exjdained by me. Special care has been 
taken in these pages to avoid a sectarian point of view while 
dealing with questions affecting the traditional religion of the Hindus 

and a very broad and comprehensive standjxnnt is taken throughout. 
The exact relationship subsisting between larv and religion in all 
bearings has also been explained in this book so as to make it 
useful to any one in the daily walks of life. 

Besides, to make the book useful to the legal profession, 
special attention has been paid to subjects having a direct bearing 

on law such as the sources of law, marriage, divorce, Mimansa rules 
of interpretation of Texts, ancient customs and usages, catholicity of 
the sacred laws, theories of punishment, philosophy of law and so on. 
In conclusion I have got to acknowledge my indebtedness 

to the learned authors of tlie several books, sjjecially referred to 
in this book, and particularly, to Dr. Paul Deusseir and Mr. W. 
Douglas P. Hill m. a. the Jiuthors of the “The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads” and “The Bhagwad Gita”-Oxford University Press, respec- 
tively, for the valuable assistance derived by me from their excellent works. 

I also desire to acknowledge here my grateful thanks to my friend 
Mr. F. B. Vaccha, Bar-at-law, for helping me in correcting the 
proofs relating to the vedic period and also to my worthy father 
Rao Bahadur C. S. Pandya, b. a. for helping me in correcting the 

proofs of the remaining portions of the book. I have also to thank 
my friend Mr. R. Krishnamaeharya, the Editor of the “Indian Mirror,” 
for the help rendered by him in furnishing me with certain information 

relating to communism dealt with in the book. Lastly I have to 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude to the various Religious Heads 
and Pandite for making valuable suggestions on many topics dealing 
with the Shastric authorities. 

Coronation Building, I 

Girgaum Back Road, [ MANUBHAI. C. PANDYA, 

C, F. Tank, Bombay. J 
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INTRODUCTION 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 
( I ) Object of Philosophy* 

Though the scope of Indian Philosophy in its treatment and 
discussion of the various topics and subjects generally is similar to 
that of Western Philosophy, one at once marks out the singular 
absence of all discussion relating to the summum bonum of human 
life called Moksha or final Beatitude in Western Philosophy as 
distinguished from Indian philosophy, according to which, Moksha 
constitutes the final goal and end of all life. All schools of Indian 
Philosophy whether oi’thodox or heterodox, theistic or atheistic, 
realistic or idealistic, lay special stress on Moksha in their various 
treatises as the highest object of philosophy though there is a great 
difference among them as to their views about the exact nature of 
Moksha. Some of them take a negative view of Moksha as meaning 
freedom from all pain and misery as the Naiyayikas, Vaisheshikas, 
Sankhyas and Buddhists, while others take a positive view of Moksha 
as meaning the highest supersensuous bliss or happiness as in the 
case of Vedantins. 

•The Mimansakas believe in Svarga or enjoyment of the heaven 
as Moksha which is the highest reward for the performance of 
sacrifices as enjoined by the Vedas. The general word for philosophy 
in the East is Darshana which literally means perception or direct 
vision according to Vedanta. Perception here does not mean ordinary 
perception or cognition by the senses but it means the intiAy consci- 
ousness and joyful experience of the real as a harmonious whole, 
transcending all distinctions of subject and object but with a bn-lanAe 
of thought, feeling and willing which is acquired by Intuition. Jhis 
is opposed to the purely rationalistic view of o(^nition or knowledge 
which is based on previous conceptions and according to whidr ^e 
object is always opposed to the subject as setting up a limit to 
all knowledge. To tide over the gulf between the subject and 
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the object, spirit and nature or soul and body, various theories 
have been advanced by Western philosophers from time to time 
such as the mechanical theory, occasionalism, and the theory of pre- 
established harmony, but none of these theories gives a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty of bridging over the gulf between subject 
and object as opposed to each other. Of late, however, we find a 
tendency in some of the Western philosophers of recognising Intuition 
as the highest means of acquiring true knowledge of the Absolute 
or the Reality in all its bearings thus supporting the conception of 
the true end of philosophy as entertained by the Indian Philosophers 
as stated above. 

( 2 ) Subjects of Philosophy. 

The main subjects of philosophy are Ontology which deals 
with and explains the true nature and essence of Being and Reality, 
Cosmology, which deals with physical nature and the theories of 
creation and Rational Psychology which deals with the nature of 
spirit or life and the psychical states of individuals in their relations 
to the environments. It also includes the science of Epistemology 
which explains the theory of knowledge and how knowledge of 
things is acquired. The various schools of Indian philosophy deal 
with the above subjects and they have got different theories 
of their own by which they try to establish Ultimate truth. 
Several of these schools further deal with the subject of Eschatology 
which explains the doctrine of the last or final state of persons, 
viz. death and what liappens after death. Several philosophers of 
the West have however refused to include Eschatology as a subject 
of metaphysics proper and they have relegated it to the domain of 
religion which is separated from philosophy proper. 

(3) Relation of Philosophy and Religion. 

In India philosophy and religion are inseparable unlike the 
West where reli^on and philosophy are not only divorced but they 
are actually antagonistic to each other. As a matter of fact, the aim 
of both religion and philosophy is one, namely the determinafkm of 
absolute truth or reality and the Ultimate end of life. In India codstant 
altett^ have been made from the very earliest times to reconcile 
|lltllosUpliy with religion and religion is put on a sound bas^ from a 



phUosophical stand-point so as to satisfy the rationaj test. It may be 
stated generally that religion establishes all truth with authority while 
philosophy does so by appeal to reason. Eeligion is generally 
dogmatic while philosophy is rational. The truths are enjoined upon 
US by religion in a dogmatic manner while philosophy presents the 
same to us in a persuasive manner so as to induce us to accept 
the same by an appeal to our reason. 

( 4 ) The Law of Karma and Transmigration of the Souls. 

Besides religion, Indian philosophy also treats of morality as 
forming its part. Morality is given a true spiritual significance by 
Indian philosophers. It is however treated only as a means to the 
end of self-realisation and not as an end in itself. Indian philosophers 
have from the very beginning discussed at great length about the 
doctrines of transmigration of tlie souls and the immortality of the soul, 
about which we find very little discussion in Western philosophies. 
The doctrine of transmigration of the souls is based on the theory of 
Karma or retribution according to which rewards and punishments 
are given as fruits of the good and bad deeds done severally by men in 
their previous lives. Every man is born here being sent by God to enjoy 
the fruits of his own deeds done in his past life. The doctrine of 
transmigration of the souls has been part and parcel of most of the 
schools of Indian philosophy from the very earliest times. Their 
conception of Moksha or final beatitude consists in freedom from the 
rounds of births and deaths and transmigration in this mortal world. 
The said ideas however are to be found only in a nascent state in 
the Vedas but they are developed later on in the Upanishads and 
thereafter in the Epics, Smritis and Darshanas or schools of philosophy. 
They all accept the doctrine of transmigration of the souls. By the 
law of !l^rma the individual souls are made to revolve innumerable 
rounds of births and deaths in this world as an atonement 
for the misdeeds done by them in their past lives until ajl 
^s are purged out by leading a high moral life, as enjoined 
in. the Vedas and Dharma Shastras or codes of Law and there is 
a epiritual awakening ultimately by true knowledge as taught by 
the lUpanishads and Vedanta which leads to Moksha. All the 
orth<¥i9* .9yst©ms of Indian Philosophy and even the heterocUa 
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system of Jaina Philosophy accept the above doctrine and the !La\tr 
of Karma as axiomatic truths. The doctrine of transmigration of the 
souls was also believed by the Greek philosophers Plato, Empedocles, 
Pytiiagoras and others. Indian philosophy is not merely confined 
to dry dialectical discussions of the metaphysical problems of ontology, 
epistemology and cosmology but it has a definite and practical aim 
of realising the unity of spiritual self as the highest goal from a 
religious stand-point of a comprehensive nature which finds a permanent 
restive place in the eternal peace of the Absolute which is called 
Brahmi-ethiti, thus successfully tiding over the gulf of the apparent 
duality between mind and matter, subject and object, idealism and 
realism and transcendentalism and immanence. The above result 
was not brought about at once but only gradually by slow grada* 
tions from time to time culminating in the full-fledged doctrine of 
non-dual monism or transcendental unity of the Absolute as the 
highest fruit of the blossoms growing on the divine tree of the 
immortal TTpnishads as explained by the great scholiast Shri 
Shankaracharya who was one of the greatest philosophers and 
theologians the world has ever produced. 

Immortality of the Soul. 

The doctrine of transmigration of the souls is related to the science 
of eschatology which treats of the fate of soul after death. According 
to the theory of Indian philosophy there are only two states of souls 
after death viz. a state of transmigration and rebirths in bodies of gods, 
human beings, or lower beings, and the state of emancipation, which 
are supported by the doctrine of immortality of the soul. This doctrine 
was accepted even by the Greek philosophers Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. Some of the materialistic philosophers of the 
West do not accept the above doctrine of immortality of the soul and 
they offer two theories about the state of the soul after death viz. that 
there is a total annihilation of the soul after death or therd is eternal 
retribution which is meted out once for all to all souls on the day 
of resurrection as believed in the theolcgies of the Christian, Zoro- 
strian and the Mahomedan religions. Professor Paul Deussen has 
given the following answer to the above theories. As regards the 
^emy of annihilation, he says that annihilation is in conflict with 
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taian*s lore for self and his innate faculty or desire for certainty 
which is more deep-rooted than even the metaphysical knowledge 
that spirit as such has no birth or dissolution. As regards the 
second theory of eternal retribution, Professor jDeussen argues that 
it opens the prospect of eternal reward or punishment for an 
existence of the soul in this world which is so brief and liable to 
errors and accidents tliat the said theory cannot be supported on 
rational grounds. Dr. Annie Beasant also accepts the doctrine of 
transmigration and she expresses her views on the subject as follows: — 

“With reincarnation naan is dignified immortal being evolving 
towards a divinely glorious end; without it he is a tossing straw 
on the stream of chance circumstances, irresponsible for his character, 
for his actions and for his destiny. With it, he may look forward 
with fearless hope, however low in the scale of evolution he may be 
to-day, for he is on the ladder to divinity and his climbing to its 
summit is only a question of time. Without it he has no reasonable 
ground of assurance as to progress in the future nor indeed any 
reasonable ground of assurance in future at all. 

The main difficulty with many people in the reception of the 
doctrine of reincarnation is their own absence of memory of their 
past, yet they are every day familiar with the fact that they have 
forgotten very much even of their lives in their present bodies and 
that the early years of childhood are blurred and those of infancy a 
blank. They must also know that events of the past which have 
entirely slipped out of their normal consciousness are yet hidden 
away in dark caves of memory and can be brought out again 
vividly in some form of disease or under the influence of 
mesmerism.” The doctrine of transmigration of the soul is based on 
the theory of Karma or moral retribution which is justified on 
rational grounds. 

( 5 ) The Doctrine of Evil and Freedom of the Choice. 

We have seen above that the doctrine of transmigration of the 
souls is based on the theory of Karma or Moral Law according to 
Which every person is responsible for the deeds done by him whether 
good or bad and which presupposes a Freedorh of the choice and ability 



to dp wimt he wishes'. It only expresses in another form the working 
pf the natural law of cause and effect which must be eteruA^ly 
pperatire. The law says “ As you sow, so shall you reap. ” Man is 
hpwsver distinguished from nature in as much as he is a rational 
smd responsible being, being endowed with mind by which he 
pan phoose and determine what action he shall adopt. His actions 
are not therefore quite mechanical as those of nature which 
has no thinking mind. Human actions are responsible and they 
presuppose complete Freedom of the choice. Man is therefore 
governed by the moral law which is distinguished from the mechanical 
law governing nature, otherwise called the law of causation. Man 
is not a mere automaton acting mechanically but being endowed 
with mind and intellect, he is a rational being. Freedom or liberty 
winch ecmstitutes the rational nature of a man would have no 
meam&g unless he had the power to determine and regulate his 
actions according to his ideas and thoughts. The problem of sin 
OK evil Imis puzzled the minds of the Western philosophers from old 
amd they have not been able to arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the problem in the absence of knowledge of the true philosophical 
baeis thereof. As a matter of fact, evil is not regarded as the, result 
oS n rebellion against God as postulated in theology but it is the 
inevitable consequence of a mistake or ignorance of the moral law. 
There is no punisliment but an inevitable consequence of wrong 
doing which it w’as possible for one to prevent by right thinking 
pad willing. If a man commits sin or makes mistakes he has to 
the consequences of the violation of the moral law as long as 
he is a; victim of errors. In the same way right doing nmst be 
lewarded for the same reason. It is a wrong notion to believe 
jtbat there is anything intrinsically evil in nature. As a matter of 
Ic^ti there is no evil power having an ultimate reality or a real 
objective existence like Satan, apart from and independrat of the 
Supreme Being or God, whose real nature consists of good only. 
The above notion owes its rise to the doctrine of dualism of tiie 
Gllirifitiap theology which postulates Satan as a separate entity in 
qi^pesitiosn to God, but which is false as pointed above. The true 
pfjf/Mj ile is that sin is its own punishment and righteousness is. its 
useweird according to the moral law of F^rma, probleiplii of 



evil will be met only to the degree that we cease doing evil and do good, 
for evil will disappear when we no longer indulge in it When the whole 
worid sees the right and does the right, then and not until then 
will the problem of evil be solved for the entire race”. A question 
is often asked why sin or evil was at all created by God ? But 
this is on the hypothesis that sin or evil as opposed to good k 
something real and permanent. The hypothesis is however false as 
pointed out above and so the above question is untenable. The 
‘real philosophical explanation however is that man being a rational 
being and not a mechanical automaton, he must sutler on the rdad 
to self realisation and suffering is necessary for an all round expe- 
rience of life which otherwise would be one-sided and mechanical. 
Thk however does not mean that pain or evil is real but it k 
transitional only. 

(6) Means of Knowledge. 

Having considered above the various subjects constituting the 
domain of philosophy, it is necessary to consider what are the means 
of right knowledge according to the various schools of Indian philo- 
sophy. It may be stated that no true knowledge of any subject 
whether physical or metaphysical, can be acquired, without right 
means of knowledge. Different schools have therefore prescribed 
different means f or acquiring knowledge of the cardinal doctrines of 
philosophy, such as Perception, Inference, Analogy, Presumption, 
Revelation, Intuition, Tradition etc. The relative value and autho- 
rity of the above means of knowledge is not the same for all 
schools but the same varies with different schools as will be pointed 
out while explaining the cardinal doctrines of the s'tid schools. 
Suffice it to say for the present that it is very necessary that the 
reader of Indian Philosophy should have a clear understanding of 
the various means of knowledge as recognised in the Various schools 
and their relative value and anthority so as to enable him to have 
a thorough grasp of the cardinal doctrines of the said schools. It 
is only after a thorough understanding of the principles governing the 
various means of knowledge as advocated by the dif^mit s^ook 
of Indian philosophy that the aspirant after truth can a^eve final 
beatitude or Hoksha which is the sumtnum bonum of lifb. 
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Their Relative Valne and Anthovity. 

Now as regards the relative value aud authority of the above 
'means of knowledge, the Mimansakas and the Vedantins look upon the 
Vedas or the Revealed Texts as of highest authority and ha'ving a 
greater authority than reason or inference while the Sankhyas look 
upon Inference as of higher authority than the Revealed Texts. 

Inference or Reason. 

Inference or reason is also an important means of knowledge. 
But according to the Vedanta view, to be authoritative on problems 
of philosophy reason must not be opposed to or inconsistent with the 
Revealed Texts. 

Vedas or Shratis. 

It may be stated here that according to the orthodox 
view the Vedas or Shrutis which constitute the Revealed Texts 
of the Hindus are the highest source of authority and know- 
ledge. Their conception of the Revealed Texts however is quite 
different from that of other religions such as Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. The Revealed Texts of the Hindus include the 
Mantras, Brahmanas and the Upanishads. Unlike the Holy Bible 
and the Koran, which also claim to be Revealed books, the Vedas 
are not treated as books composed by one man or a prophet embodying 
his precepts, sayings and doings but are deemed to embody the 
wisdom and knowledge of eternal truths as revealed to and seen by 
the various seers or Rishis by Intuition or direct vision, and which 
has an objective validity for all times and for all persons. The Vedas 
therefore contain eternal truths and have an objective and universal 
validity. According to the Mimansakas the words of the Vedas do 
not stand for any individual objects but they symbolise and connote 
the Akritis or genus i e. class concepts which correspond to the 
objects denoted by them. The concepts are deemed to be insepa- 
rably and eternally connected with the words of the Vedas which 
.have therefore an eternal meaning and objectivity. The same words 
always correspond to the same objects without any subjective 
element in the form of feelings or prejudices of any individual 
human being. It is in this sense that the Mimansakes call the^ 
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Vedas Apaurusheya i.e. not created by any individual human being who 
is likely to mix up his utterances witli his personal prejudices 
and feelings and thus distort the true meaning of the words voiced 
by him. The Vedas are infallible and contain eternal truths. The 
Vedantins also accept the above view of the Mimansakas and they 
believe the Vedas to be eternal and infallible. 

Intuition. 

The Vedantins however believe in the superior value and 
efficacy of Intuition or supersensuous experience as the direct and 
immediate means of knowledge so as to ensure the certainty and 
objective validity of the knowledge conveyed by the words of the 
Vedas as Revealed Texts. Intuition thus occupies a very prominent 
place in Indian philosophy as a means to the acquisition of right 
knowledge. 

Perception. 

Perception is knowledge acquired by the senses. It is useful only 
in acquiring a superficial knowledge of the outward names and forms 
of objects as they present themselves to our senses. The knowledge 
of the outward presentments of objects thus acquired by us through 
our senses is only an appearance and not a reality according to the 
Vedanta view which is at present accepted even by some of the 
eminent philosophers of the West like Bradley and others. 

Smritis. 

Next to Shruti or Revealed Texts as authority according 
to the orthodox view come Smritis which mean books composed 
by human authors but based on Shrutis or Revealed Texts so far 
they are remembered by the authors. The Smritis as sources of 
authority include various Dharma Shastras or codes of law and 
duties whether religious, social or moral compiled by venerable 
Bishis like Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vashistha, Narada and others. 
They also comprehend the two well-known epics of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana which in addition to teaching the incidents of history 
also contain important discussions relating to ethics, religion and 
philosophy. Smritis further include Puranas which explain in a 
popular way the various philosophical and religious problems by 
the use of apt and homely illustrations anecdotes and mythologies, 
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They lastly comprise Sutras or aphorisms dealing in short with the 
doctrines of the different schools of philosophy such as the Nyaya 
Vaishesikha, Sankhya, Yoga, Purva-mimansa and Uttara-mimansa 
or Vedanta. Various Bhashyas or commentaries thereon have been 
written by various commentetors. 

Mimansa-Rules of Interpretation. 

In dealing with the subject of the different means of knowledge 
according to the different schools of Indian Philosophy, it would be 
necessary to consider the rules laid down by Purva Miniansa for a true 
interpretation of the various Texts of Shrutis and Smritis.as a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the said rules is indispensable to a 
proper understanding of the meanings of the several texts and dogmas 
contained in the different text-books prescribed as authorities in the 
different schools. Without such knowledge it is not possible for an5'one 
to have a thorough knowledge of the cardinal doctrines of philosophy 
taught in the different schools. Though the subject of interpretation 
of the Texts does not properly form a part of jAilosophy a knowledge 
of its rales is necessary from a practical point of view, to under- 
stand the principles of philosophy taught in the said schools. Even 
for purposes of Law Courts it often becomes necessary to have a 
proper knowledge of the rules of interpretation of the Hindu Law 
Texts governing a particular case. For a proper and just decision 
of any important case on Hindu Law by Courts of justice, it is 
quite necessary that the deciding Court must have a thorough 
knowledge of the Mimansa rules of interpretation of the Hindu 
Law Texts governing the case in question. In the absence of such 
knowledge on the part of the Judges deciding such cases there is 
every likelihood of miscarriage of justice being done to the parties. 

( 7 ) Historic Survey. 

It has been stated by an eminent scholar that India has been 
a nation of philosophers having produced a galaxy of wise thinkers 
and geniuses from the earliest times beginning with the Vedas of hoary 
antiquity down to the modern period. Thus we find in the list of 
philosophers the names of Apantaratamas, Vashistha, Vishwamitra, 
VwdevO; Yajnavalkya, Sanat-kumara, Shandilya and others as 
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vedic seers, Crautama Buddha and Mahavira as religious reformers 
and founders of the Bauddha and Jaina schools of philosophy, 
Jaimini and Vyasa as the founders of the Furva-mimansa and 
Uttara-mimansa or Vedanta schools of philosophy respectively, 
Kumarila Bhatta and Shankaracharya the well-known commentators 
on the Mimansa and Vedanta Sutras respectively, Kapila, Asuri and 
Fanchashikhi as the founders and propagators of the Sankhya 
Fhilosophy, Fatanjali as the author of the Yoga Sutras, Gotama and 
Elanada as the founders of the Nyaya and Vaisheshikha schools of 
philosophy and Vatsayana and Prasastapada the well-known com- 
mentators of the Nyaya and Vaisheshikha Sutras of Gotama and 
Kanada. The above philosophers and several others have made 
themselvjts famous by their valuable publications and treatises 
on philosophy. 

On taking a historic survey and following the trend of thought 
of the Indian philosophers, one finds a regular evolution and 
development of thought which gave rise to different schools of 
philosophy in different periods. It culminated ultimately in the 
doctrine of Indian monism in the school of Vedanta as the very 
essence of Indian philosophy as exposed by that eminent and world 
renowned scholiast and philosopher Shankaracharya who was bom 
in about the eighth century of the Christian era in his commentaries 
on the Upanishads, Gita and the Vedanta. The said Bhashyas so 
far from being mere commentaries may in fact be regarded as the 
real body of Vedanta doctrines containing the very quintessence of 
Indian philosophy which has captivated the minds of not only the 
large majority of Indian people but also of several Westerm phffo- 
sophers and is the most popular of all schools of philosophy at 
present studied in India. 

ReoonsoUiation of Apparent Conflicts. 

The most difficult problem that has engaged the serious attention 
of different philosophers from time to time is the task of reconciliation 
of unity with plurality and the apparent conflict between nature and 
man, matter and mind and body and soul which seem to have been 
arrayed against each other competing for rivalry and superiority 
from times immemorial. In addition to solving the above problems^ 
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In^an philosophy has also attempted to accomplish another equally 
difficult task of reconcilliug conflicting Texts so as to deduce there- 
from one uniform meaning from a rational stand-point and bring 
about a satisfactory solution of all the apparent conflicts. It may 
be stated here that no one has been so successful in the above task 
as Shankaracharya as is admitted even by such eminent Western 
critics and scholars like Thibeau, Jacob, Gough, Prof. Maxmuller and 
Dr. Paul Deussen. By his system of philosophy known as non- 
dual monism or transcendental unity, Shankara has performed one 
of the most marvellous and daring feats that one could think of 
whereby he has succeeded in steering clear of all difficulties and 
tiding over the apparent gulf of the duality of spirit and nature, 
mind and matter and soul and body, by reconciling them with the 
Absolute or Reality as aspects thereof and having a relative value 
but no independent existence, apart from the Absolute. 

( 8 ) The Qist of the Teachings of the Vedas 
and Upanishads» 

In this connection it may be mentioned that although both 
Mimansa and the Vedanta are agreed in recognising Vedas or 
Shrutis as the higliest authorities, there is a fundamental difference 
in their views as to the gist of the teachings of the Vedas. 

Mimansa View. 

According to Mimansa the main purpose of the Vedas is to 
teach righteous action or Dharma including therein observance of sacri- 
fioials rites in obedience to the injunctions of Vedic Texts. This view 
is carried so far by Jaimini the author of the Purva-Mimansa Sutras 
that if any Text of the Vedas does not contain any statement enjoining 
an imperative action called Vidhi-vakya it loses all authoritative 
force and is reduced to the position of a mere explanatory statement 
or Artha-vada which serves the subsidiary purpose of explaining or 
eulogising the principal text enjoining action.^ 

Vedanta View. 

The Vedanta school has however taken exception to the above 
ipode of interpretation of the Vedic Texts by the Mimansakas and 

i. J.fS. 
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it liolds the view that the real purpose of the VedicjT?ext3 and in 
particular the Upanishads which form the last part of the 
Vedas and called the Vedanta is to teach the knowledge of the 
highest philosophical truths and principles, which are in no way 
subsidiary to action, but independent of action, although it believes 
in the utility of moral, social and ritualistic actions as means to 
the acquisition of knowledge. It will be thus seen that according to 
Vedanta works as taught by the Vedic Texts are useful adjuncts and 
preliminary aids to the acquisition of philosophical wisdom and 
knowledge. But the highest end of life known as Moksha or final 
beatitude which is the summum bonum of life cannot be achieved 
by mere actions whether moral, social or ritualistic divorced from 
knowledge or by any other means than the highest knowledge as 
taught in the Uiianishads and the Vedanta. The same idea is 
repeated in the Bhagwad Gita wluch is one of the Prasthana-trayis 
or the three sets of the canonical books of authority recognised by 
Shankara and several other venerable Acharyas after him. 

( 9 ) The Paths of Devotion & Knowledge. 

Some of the modci’n Vaishnava-acharyas after Shankara as 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Vallabha and Madhva have however preached 
the new doctrine Bhakti-marga or the path of devotion by 
which a man can achieve his Moksha or summum bonum of 
life by Divine Grace of the Lord without any reference to action 
and knowledge and independently of them. Of the teachers holding 
the above view the foremost is Vallabha according to whom 
Bhakti-marga or the method of devotion is even superior to that 
of knowledge and wisdom. This view is however opposed to the 
teachings of the Upanishads and Vedanta as explained by Shankara 
according to whom Moksha or the final beatitude could not be 
achieved by any means other than knowledge as taught in the 
Vedanta. Devotion is only a kind of action which is only a 
means to the end of realisation of the ultimate unity and not the 
end in itself. As a matter of fact Shri Krishna has pointed out 
to Arjuna in the Bhagwad Gita* " that there are only two 
methods of reaUsing the highest end of life, viz. the Sankhya 

L S. U. B-16 2. (3-3) 
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tiietbod of knowledge and the Yoga method of action ”, The 
method of devotion is included in the method of action. The 
Mantra and the Brahmana poi-tions of the Vedas are called the 
Karma-Kanda which deal with works of all kinds and include 
prayers to God, while the Upnishad portion of the Vedas is called 
the Jnana Kanda which teaches knowledge of the Supreme Being 
or the Absolute as the summum bonum of life. The Upanishads 
also consist of two parts viz, the Upasana Kanda or Theology 
dealing with the various practices and modes of worship of 
and the Jnana-Kanda or metaphysics proper teaching the great 
philosophical truths. These two parts of the Upanishads are quite 
distinct having distinct scopes and purposes of their own, and they 
cannot be mixed up though the object to be worshipped and known 
is the same. It is called Ishwara ( God, ) Para Brahma or 
Paramatman. The Metaphysical portion of the Upanishads dealing 
interalia with the subject of Ontology, explains the exact nature 
or Swarupa of the Absolute as the highest spiritual self in all 
its bearings and aspects whether phenomenal or transcendental and 
also the exact relations between God, nature and man which 
practically cover the whole ground constituting the main subjects 
of philosophy proper. It thus contains the substantive part of 
philosophy which is the most important part for our purposes. The 
theological portion of the Upanishads on the other hand deals with 
the modes of prayers to God and it contains the procedural part 
of philosophy showing the modes of application of philosophical 
principles to its main purpose of self-realisation and Moksha as the 
summum bonum of life. 

( 10 ) Reconciliation of Monotheism with Monism. 

This introduces us to the most important subject of monotheisim 
ahd’monism as to which opinions of different philosophers seem divided, 
^me philosophers having a theological bias believe that the highest 
rehlity is God having a distinct personality and the summum bonum of 
life 6r Moksha according to them consists in a state of companionship 
add "blissftil union with God whether after death when it is called 
Vid'dlia^Mukti or during life when it is called Jivan-Mukti. Other 
philosophers however having a metaphysical turn of mind believe that 
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the highest reality is impersonal, and is called the Absolute having 
a distinct being of its own separate from the relations of the pheno- 
menal world which are not denied but which have their existence 
within the Absolute in a mysterious and miraculous way by the 
Mayar-Shakti of the Absolute, by a non-dual unity whereby the 
objects of the phenomenal world which seem divided to the unphilo- 
sophical minds find their integral being and unity in the Absolute 
in a harmonious way. It is a pure misconception on the paiii of 
the theists to believe that their personal God is a Being separate 
from the Absolute as conceived by the philosophers or even 
superior to the Absolute. As a matter of fact God who is 
viewed as a personal Being by the theists is not separate from 
or other than the Absolute. The conception of God by the 
monotheists as the creator, governor and ruler of the phenomenal 
universe is based on the doctrine of relativity which has no ultimate 
reality independent of the Absolute as pointed out above, and also 
as recently proved by several eminent philosophers of the West as 
Bradley and Einstein. It does not give us a true idea of the real 
nature of God in His pristime purity and entirety so as to free 
Him from the limitations of time, space and causation, which 
constitute the a priori and fundamental postulates of the phenomenal 
world with its apparently divided units which veil and shut out 
from us the true knowledge of the real nature and unity of God. 
Besides the theists taking their stand on the relativity of the 
phenomenal world, by their doctrine of monotheism are unable to 
tide over the wide gulf between subject and object as opposed to 
each other. Further the conception of God of the theists as a 
personal Being is not free from traces of anthropomorphism and 
the limitations thereof. For the above reasons the theistic conception 
of God is imperfect and it does not give us a correct idea of the whole 
philosophical truth. 

As against the above view of the theists, the monistic 
philosophers give us a better idea of the real nature or Swarupa 
of the Absolute as Sacchidananda i.e. the Supreme Being of Infinite 
Truth, Wisdom and Bliss in its pristime purity transcending all 
limitations of time, space and causation and the ceaseless opposition 
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created by the ban-iers of tlie seeming duality of the phenomenal 
world. Besides, the Absolute of the Philosophers by his wonderful 
and mysterious Maya-Sbakti or potential energy which is always 
innate in Him has also the intrinsic capacity of assuming the role of a 
personal God as the cieator, governor and ruler of this universe 
of relativity by His natural and moral laws, thus meeting and 
satisfying the practical needs of theology. The Absolute of the 
monists is conceived as a triune unity in its three-fold aspects 
called the spiritual, intellectual and physical which preserves the 
integrity and harmony of the cosmos as a whole. There is no 
breach at any time in the harmonious unity and working of the 
cosmos as a whole which is ever evolving now shapes and forms of a 
variegated nature within the Absolute under Divine guidance and 
control, until it achieves its final jiurpose and fruition by securing 
a permanent restive iDlace of eternal jieace to all witliin tlie Absolute. 
This is in short the doctiine of Indian Monism a knowledge of 
which is calculated to uproot from society all social, political and 
communal strifes and discords that are found prevailing in almost 
all countries, all over the woi-ld, and bring about a universal integration 
and solidarity of all i5ersons inhabiting the different parts of the 
globe as members of a living organism and foster among them 
feelings of universal love and brotherhood, as members of a universal 
fellowship under the Kingdom of God. 
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(»i) Hindu religion and its camprehen8iven«s». 

Sanatan Religion. 

An opinion seems to prevail in certain quarters that the 
Hindu religion known as Sanatan religion means a religion relating 
to the observance on the ])art of tlie orthodox Hindus of certain 
rites and rituals, and caste rules and customs in matters affecting 
touch, food, drink, marriage, purity, penances and so on only. But 
this is far from truth. Sanatan religion is not a sectarian religion 
but it is an eternal religion which is very comprehensive in ita 
nature and extent. The very term Sanatan suggests that it is an 
eternal religion revealed by God for all time-past, present, and 
future, and that it deals with principles of eternal truths, eternal 
laws and eternal practices for individuals of all castes, creeds, and 
sects as also the whole society. The holy Bhagwad Gita describes 
the highest Lord as the guardian of eternal religion (Shasvata 
Dharma).^ Sanatan religion does not profess to be a sectarian 
religion for a certain class of persons following dogmas of particular 
castes, creeds or sects only but it is a religion of eternal principles 
having a universal ai^plication. Sanatan religion was not promuK 
gated by a particular person, saint or prophet at a definite time 
in history as in the case of other religions as Islam, Judaism, 
Christianity and so on but it was revealed by God to the sages and 
seers of India in the form of eternal principles and truths as mani- 
fested in the Vedas of hoary antiquity and which has been practised 
by the Aryans since ages past down to the present times by an 
unbroken tradition without any break in continuity. This afiS>rds 
a strange contrast to other religions which were started at definite 
times in history by certain prophets and saints as Mahomed, Moses, 
Jews Christ and so on. Sanatan religion is a very broad and com- 
prehensive religion and it includes the religion of works, duties and 
conduct called Ka/rma MSirga as prescribed by the sacred laws as 
also the religion of faith, l}elief, and devotion called Bhahbi 
and the religion of knowledge called JrOSim MWrga. These constitut* 
tiie practical and theoretical portions of Sanatan religion. Tha 
praotioal portion of Sanatan religion deals with rules and reguku- 
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tious about couduot in relation to individuals and society e.g. those 
relating to caste and orders of life ( VamSisrama ) and rites and 
rituals and other rules of conduct as laid down in S’hiuti (Revealed 
Texts as Vedas, Brahmanas and Upanishads), Smyiti (tradition and 
sacred Law) and Puranas (religious treatises dealing with Mythologies 
and narratives relating to the different gods and goddesses as worshipped 
by the Hindus and so on), while the theoretical portion deals with 
doctrines of faith, principles of devotion as in several theologies, and 
abstruse principles of metaph 5 'sics and philosophy as contained in the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, and treatises of various schools of philosophy 
and religion founded by different teachers, prophets and saints os 
ShankarachSrya, Ramanujacharya, Madhwaeharya, Vallabhacharya, 

ilamanahd, Tulsidas, Chaitanya, Jnaneshvar, Tukaram, Narsinha 
Mehta, Mirabai and so on. India is a land of philosophers and 

Saints and it has produced a galaxy of noen who have started 
various schools of philosophical and religious thoughts from time to 
time. I shall deal with these in volumes 2 and 3 which will be 

published hereafter. Both these portions of religion were comple- 
ments of each other and neither was sufficient by itself to constitute 
Sanatan religion as a whole. Theory needs practice and practice 
needs theory. No perfection ^could be attained by any man in any 
science or art without proficiency in both theory and practice. 
Similarly to be perfect in religion a man must be pi'oficient in the 
knowledge of both its theoretical and practical sides. The theology 
of the Hindus has one peculiarity which distinguishes it from the 
theologies of other religions viz., that it has a capacity of accommodat- 
ing itself to persons of all ranks and grades of thought and culture 
by providing different mode.s of worship of God as pure and 
impersonal Brahman, personal God, local gods and goddesses, incarna- 
tions of God, prophets, saints and so on to suit the varying tastes 
and temperaments of different persons which can never be of one 
kind only. This has one salutary effect of fostering a spirit of great 
toleration in the minds of the Sanatani Hindus for all possible kinds 
and varieties of worship as seen in the numerous cults, creeds, and sects 
among them all over the country, and they are also free from a 
'spirit of exclusiveness, sectarianism and dogmatism which cannot 
tolerate any other mode of worship as seen in several ot^er religions, 



The Hindu system of wligion known as Sanatan religion is so wide, 
comprehensive and elastic that it is capable of assimilating any 
number of apparently heterogeneous and diverse systems of thought 
and worship. The principles of Sanatan religion are true for all time 
so as to fully justify its title, of eternal religion. 

Definitions of Religion. 

Religion has been defined in various ways by different sages. 
Thus Jaimini the author of Purva Mimansa defines religion as that 
which is distinguished by a command or an injunction,^ the fulfil- 
ment of which leads to an unseen religious merit called ( Apurva ) 
and an abode in paradise after death. According to Jaimini every 
man desirous of securing celestial happiness after death must fufil 
the sacred duties imposed on him by the sacred laws as contained 
in the Vedas ( scriptures ) and Smritis, and any omission in this 
constitutes a sin which leads to suffering and punishment unless atoned 
for by a confession and performance of penances and austerities as 
prescribed in the Shastras. This definition deals more with the 
practical side of religion. Kanada the author of the Vaisheshika 
philosophy on the other hand, defines religion as “that which leads 
to elevation and prosperity in this life and supreme beatitude or 
liberation in the life to come after death,”® thus laying emphasis on 
both its theoretical as well as practical sides. The word Dharrm 
which ordinarily means religion is often used in a loose sense and 
it means conduct, duty, righteousness, spiritual merit, law, or religion. 
It is derived from the root Dhru i. e. to hold and it means that 
by which a man is held in position and saved from a fall, thus 
distinguishing itself from irreligion and impiety which seek after 
exclusive gratification of sensual desires and material aggrandisement 
and consequent downfall of one from a religious standpoint. Thus 
conduct which seeks after wordly comforts and material prosperity 
only of an individual to the exclusion of other members of society 
cannot be said to be religious as religion partakes of the element of 
social side as its ingredient. In fact Dr. Deshmukh in his thesis on 
'Religion in Vedic Literature’ which brought on him the Degree of 
Doctorate of philosophy defines religion as follows. Thus he says : 

iiX J. S. 1-1-2 ). 2. (V. S. 1-1-2). ■■■ 




f* A feligioii is a fiociad inBtitution having a set of principles, dooiiifi4<9t 
beliefe and practices, and certain more or less imperative rules -of 
conduct which are in accordance with those principles, doctrines, and 
beliefs and which aim at furthering human happiness.”* “The sanskfit 
language has no word equivalent to what is understood by rel^on. 
Nor is there an English equivalent for the Sanskrit word “Dharma” 
which is indeed the nearest term which expresses the sense of the word 
religion ” The word Dharrm is generally used in the sense of either 
religion or morality according as either sense predominates over the 
other. In both senses it has reference to the social side. Religion 
thus consists of two elements viz. Beliefs and practices rather than 
any one of these constituents in particular as I have already shown 
aibove. The above definition of religion would include “ the feelings, 
acts and experience of individual men, so far as they apprehend 
themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider the 
(Uvine, whether such relation may be moral, physical, or riiml. ” 
It may be stated in general that theologies, philosophies and 
ecclesiastical organizations grow out of religion in the above sense. 
Wiough Sanatan religion presupposes a belief in the existence df 
<3od, yet a great controversy is raised by some over the necessity 
(rf a belief in God in defining religion in a broad sense. There 
are systems of thought which are usually called religious, yet 
which do not positively assume a God. Thus Buddhism and 
Jainism are recognised and known to be religious systems thou^ 
they are both atheistic and refuse to assume the existence of 
God. Similarly, modern transcendental idealism also seems to let 
God in the sense of a super-human person evaporate into abrtraot 
ideality by its doctrine of immanent divinity in the very nature of 
ffce whole universe. It is said that “the essentially spiritual structure 
of the universe is the object of the transcendental cult. ” 

(12) Trend of modern science more towards spiritiiaUsm 
rather than materialism. 

It is now admitted even by the great scientists of the W-eet 
tbB't the phenomenal world of material objects and nature with its 
iidiuite variety of names and forms all based on the fundcuBomiital 
•(Origin and development of Religion in Yedio Literature by Dr. F. S. D eriiim Ah)~ 
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:|iostiilates of time, g^moe and matter relations is neither comp^eid 
mor perfect. The theory of relativity of Einstein has clearly ^own tb 
the world, that the time, space and causal forms of the phenomenal 
wmld sae not absolute and real but they ore within the realm -of 
relativity only which presupposes as its counter part the assumption of 
the Absolute. The atomic theory has been exploded long ago by 
eminent scientists of the West and an atom is no more believed to be 
an indivisible final unit in the universe. The later theory of electrcms 
has shown that an atom is neither indestructible nor indivisible, 
but that it is split up into innumerable smaller units called electrons 
each of which is surcharged with electric charges of different 
magnitudes. But even this theory is now abandoned and the miiuite 
units into which matter is divided and subdivided all charged with 
electric energy are not final objects but they are only relations of 
time, space, and energy which imperceptibly merge into one another 
tmd even to the boundless real annihilating all relations of time, space, 
mid content. The trend of thought of the great physicists and 

scientists of mordern times converges more clearly towards idealimn 
rather than materialism and as pointing to something far beyond 

the present. The modern idealists and even several eminent scientists too 
seem to explain matter by mind. The implications of Einstein?s 
theory of relativity clearly seem to lead to theology and religion 
as having a final say on the problem of reality. Space and time 
are “ relative to matter, ” and even " matter must be resolved into 
action,” This gives us a crux of the whole problem. Materialism is 
DOW quite dead and we are led to soar into the higher realms of 
idealism and spiritualism having eternal values, so as to present to 
us a glimpse of the supreme cause and absolute reality which is beyond 
tills universe of space, time, and matter which thenceforth gives ito 
us « new significance altogether as having its being in infinity 
% divine enlightenment and a spiritual vision. No progress m 
soifiDDe or materialism will ever land us on the higher realms of 
spiritualism and supreme bliss and the happiness resulting therefnim. 
But it is the province of Religion in its essence only as belonging 
to our personal life and experience and the means laid down 
to land us on the higher realms of our vision and our -hi ghmat 
l^tinaition M bfe. The great sages of India had all reahzed tin 



supreme purpose of life aud achieved final emancipation and perfect 
bliss by following the path of religion only, and not the path of 
materialism which leads a man to degradation only. 

(13) Contrast of Eastern and Western standpoints of religion* 
Religion has been the source of great solace, strength and 
sustenance to thousands in their calamities, bereavements, and mis- 
fortunes of life and they have found in the Eternal and changeless 
their only refuge from the miseries and soitows of life by a loving and 
devotional faith in His‘ beneficent powers, just laws and His wise 
dispensation of justice which is always tempered with mercy. It may 
be however mentioned here that the standpoint of religion in the East 
diffei's materially from tLat in the West. In India, philosophical 
thought has exercised an enormous influence upon the Hindu mind 
which has always shown a great fascination for abstract mystical 

speculations and evinced a greater regard for the infinite than the 
finite. The frame of Hindu mind was such that it always yearned 

for a peaceful rest and an eternal abode in the bosom of the change- 
less and the eternal. Indian philosophy was sought to root out the 
very source of unrest in man by securing an eternal place in 
the highest divinity which was also conceived as a Supra Moral 
Being by the Hindu theologians who pointed out to their followers 
seeking final emancipation the easiest means of having a sole refuge 
in Him as a Friend, Father and Philosopher, by a loving service to 
Him accompanied with Faith and Devotion. Thus theology was always 
wedded to philosophy in the East unlike the West where theology 
was generally divorced from philosophy. The fundamental motive in 
both religion and philosophy was the same though the ways and means 
of achieving the final goal were different. In India all the great philoso- 
phers as Ramanuja, Shankara, Yallabha and others were also great 

theologians and teachers of religious learning who founded different 
schools of religious and philosophical thoughts known as KevaldjdAXi/ita 
(non-dual monism), Visistadvaita (distinguished monism), Suddhadmiba 
( pure monism ) and so on. Again the religious and philosophical 
systems in the East were saturated with deep feelings of pessimism 
and they dwelt on the vanity of life which is conceived as full of 
miseries and suffering. In fact most of the said systems e.g. 
Vadant as in the school of Shankara, Buddhism, Jainism and so on 
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are full of pessimism. As contrasted with Indian philosophy the 
the philosophy of the Greeks was more optimistic and although 
the Greeks were great thinkers and took delight in speculative 
thought on the higher problems of life and metaphysics, yet they 
took the world to be a place of rest and happiness and they 
did not agree with the Indian view that life was essentially miserable. 
Again the Hindu standpoint of religion was more subjective 
than objective unlike that in the West where the religious stand- 
point was more objective than subjective. Thus the Greek systems 
of religious thought dwelt on the healthiness of earthly life and 
their outlook showed more an objective turn of mind with a 
characteristic optimism and a taste for high arts and aesthetics. The 
Greeks had a great love for life itself and for all that was earthly 
and they started several social and political institutions which were 
brought to perfection and they also attached a high value to physical 
and intellectual perfection and beauty. The Hindu outlook on the other 
hand was more inward and subjective and the Hindus preferred more 

a life of poverty, renunciation and self-control to a life of ease and 
comfort. The Hindu mind pondered more oyer the deeper problems 

of existence and metaphysics rather than those relating to secular life 
as politics, sciences, arts, and so on which were practically neglected 
by them and in which they have made little progress as compared 
with the Greeks and other Western nations. The Hindu and 
Buddhistic systems of religious thought were essentially meta- 
physical rather than physical or physiological. The problem of 
existence was fundamental with them and it engaged their attention 
most while the problem of conduct was secondary. Ethics did 
not play such an important part in Indian schools of religious 
thought as Metaphysics and theology. Ethics had its utility in the 
Indian schools but it played a subordinate part. Moral life was 
useful as a preparatory means only to a higher and a philosophical 
mode of life. Ethics was never an end in itself in the Indian 
schools but it was a means only to the supreme end of self realisa- 
tion which was achieved by a philosophical wisdom only arid not 
ethics. The Hindu view of life traced all evil to error and ignorance 
which in their turn brought about a ceaseless desire for wordly and 
eensual objects and consequent suffering. The remedy for conquering 
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evil aad sufferiog was intellectual and not volitional; Men tliersf<»w 
liad recourse to philosophy and a contemplative and devc^onal 
Mode of life directed to G-od and not to morality to conquer all 
ills of life. 

(14) Contrast between Eastern and Western 
systems of morality 

As regards the differences between the different systems of 
morality and thought in the East and West, Mr. M. A. Such has 
made the following observations in his book on Hindu Ethics; “ It 
is one of the diflferences between systems of morality like the Jewish, 
Islamic, Christian and Zorostrian on the one hand and the Hindu., 
Jain and Buddhistic systems on the other, that while the former 
glorify a life of action, of striving and willing and energy, the latter 
place above every thing else a life of mystic illumination, of perfect 
gnosis, of the highest realisation. The Greek also identified knowledge 
with virtue and vice with ignorance. Never was a nation so fond of 
oontemplation as the Greeks. It was the ideal life of philosophers. It 
Med them with raptures x x . The whole force and energy of the 
falamie and Jewish and Zorostrian faith is directed to showing that life 
is a battle between opposing forces, between powers of light and dark- 
ness. All men figure as soldiers ranged on one side or the other. The 
Greeks thought of life not as a battle of mighty forces, not aa a 
theatre of epic actions but as a riddle, a problem, an intellectual 
treat. The Hindus pictured life as a conflict between Maya and 
Brahman, between ignorance and knowledge. Their whole aim was to 
go from non-existence to existence, from darkness to light. ” As 
regards the oliarge levelled against Hindu Ethics to the effect that 
it is mere subjective fancy, Mr. Buch has answered the same in the 
Ibllbwing manner. Thus he says: “It must be said however to ttie 
eredit of the Hindus that far from making all morality a mere 
objective fancy, a private illusion, they made it the on© central 
tiling in this life. Morality or Karma is the one law dominating 
^ life, human and infra hbrnan; but it is the special chaFactefristfe^ 
tbe- very prerogative of human beings. No being can transcend its 
liatits; once launched into existence or SamsSra, its operatioir WM 
lofMvafeie. The Hindu view lays deep the foundations of 
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in the very heart of the universe; it is as objective, as i«al, as the 
whole world itself. The whole universe comes into existence a^ 
vanishes solely under the influence of the Jaw of Karma. Another 
point which is connected with this position is the objective validity 
of freedom of the will in the Hindu theoiy. Man’s belief in himself 
as a center of fresh actions is not altogether an illusion. Man's self 
consciousness becomes the basis of his whole life; and this self- 
consciousness has as much reality as the objective world.”* 

(15) The sacred laws and traditions of the Aryans. 

According to the Vedic theory the main purpose of a man's 
life was fourfold viz., Dharma (religious duty), Artha (worldly pros- 
perity, Kdma (sensual desires) and Moksha (spiritual emancipation). 
Of the above four objects of life, Dharma or religious duty occupies 
the first place as a successful fulfilment of the other purposes of life 
depended entirely on the fulfilment of the religious duties enjoined on 
a man. In fact it is stated in the M^mbharata that religion originates 
from good conduct (AchWrah Prahhavo Dharmah). The memorable 
verses in the Mahabhgrata known as Bharata Savitri make the 
following encomium on virtue: " liaising up both my hands, I cry 
aloud but no one listens to my voice. From virtue results wealtli 
and fulfilment of all desires. Why should not therefore virtue be 
practised ? Virtue should not be abandoned for desire, fear, avarice, 
or even for life’s sake. Virtue is eternal, joys and sonws are fleeting. 
Soul is eternal but the root cause of its migrations is fleeting.” The 
revered sage and law-giver Manu also lays down in his celebrated 
law code that good conduct ( Achara ) is transcendental religion 
{XchJ3/roh Paramo Dharmah). The law-givers of India from the earlieit 
times have framed minute rules and regulations as to conduct oon- 
oerniug both individuals as well as society on various subjects nod 
matters relating to domestic, religious, social, moral, sacrificial, legal, 
and other spheres of a man’s life which one was enjoined to observe 
minutely and scrupulously so as to secure an unseen religious merit 
called Apurva which brought an eternal abode in the heaven with its 
a^ndant pleasures by way of reward. The Dharma Sh^stras which 
Qoatain th^ sacred laws and traditions of the Aryans constitute the 

The- principles of Hindu Ethics by M. A. Buch ). ^ 
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JSniritis pf the , Hiadus. They are based on the Vedas and they 
joaainly treat of rules of commandment ( Vidhi ) and prohibitions 

(iNishe4ha) regulating conduct in relation to the social, moral, legal, 

. and religious spheres of a man’s life. The main purpose of the Dharma 

Shastras was ethical. The observance of rites and rituals e.g. those 
relating to sacx’ed thread, marriage and so on, and lules relating to the 
.^four castes {Varnas) viz., Brahman (priestly class) Kshatriya (military 
class), Vaisya (merchant class), and Sudra (servant class), and four 
stages of life (^JsAmma) viz., Brahmacharya (studentship), Gfihastha 
(state of householder), Vanprastha (state of anchorite), and Sanyasa 
{state of ascetic), and those relating to moral conduct ( Saddichoira ), 
ablutions, purity, touch, food, drink, marriage, penances, purifications 
and so on, marked out and distinguished the Aryans from Un- Aryans 
•who were known for their unclean and filthy habits, immoral acts 
- and an impulsive animalistic life seeking after gratification of sensual 
pleasures even at the cost of their fellow brethren members of the 
same society who were tx’eated by them with cruelty. The Un- 
' Aryans who formed a separate class by themselves had their dwel- 
i-ling ' houses at the end of the city or village in which the Aryans 
/observing the rules relating to the 4 castes and those relating to con- 
•■duct and so on resided. The rules framed by the law-givers in the 
pharma ShSstras were meant for the preservation of racial purity 

.and morals and culture and civilisation of the Aryans. 

. Traditional mode of handing down and preserving 

the sacred laws 

According to the researches of European scholars, tlie law 
. bcoks of the Aryans which consisted of Sutras or short aphorisms in 
.'prose and Smnties in verses were redacted into writing for the first 
time shortly after 600 B. C. which witnessed the rise of 2 new 
heterodox religions. Buddhism and Jainism founded by Gautama 
Buddha and Maha Vira. Both these religions were opposed to the 
Vedic religion of Aryans which was in danger of being absorbed by 
these religions. The Aiyans therefore with a view to preserve the 
'Vedic religion and Aryan culture and civilisation from the onslaughts 
‘Ci the said 2 religions were obliged to redact their sacred literature 
-tod laws in the form of Sutras or short aphorisms which were 
wromitted to memory and transmitted orally from te^hnr to |>upil 
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with an unbroken continuity. The sacred laws along with the Vedas 
and canonical literature were thus preserved since the Vedio times 
of hoary antiquity till to-day by an unbroken tradition (Parmijxtrd)» 
The sacred laws with the rituals and rules of conduct therein 
which had their germs in the Vedas, Brahmanas, and Upanishads 
were committed to memory by the Brahmans who transmitted the 
aanie orally from generation to genei’ation by the traditional method. 

Seored laws and traditions in Sutras and Sm^itis. 

The sacred laws and traditions were arranged systematically 
by the law-givers who compiled them first in the form of Sutras 
and afterwards in the form of Smritis. The Dharma Sutras related 
to the rules of practical life, virtue, and law. The principal Dharinap 
Sutras wei'e composed by Gotama, Bauddhayana, Apastambha,, 
Vasistha, and Vishnu. Of these, Gotama was the oldest, being 
assigned the sixth century before Christ. The Dharma Shastras 
or ^ritis did not constitute one single book but they consisted of. 
treatises composed by holy sages. The principal Smyitis as enume- 
rated by sage Yajnavalkya amounted to about twenty in number 
viz., those composed by Manu, Yajnavalkya, Atri, Vishnu, Harita«: 
Ushanas, Angira, Yama, Apastambha, Samvarta, Xatyayana^’ 
Bfihaspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Liklrita, Daksha, Gotama, 
Satatapa and Vasistha. 

Manu Smriti. 

Of these Manu Smriti occupies the first rank and it is held 
in high esteem and considered as the highest authority on questions 
6f religioiis precepts, sacred laws and traditions. It is said in a Vedic 
passage ‘All that Manu said is medicine.’ Manu was a Kshatiiya 
ahd a great sage whose name is mentioned in the Rig Veda, as the 
aiiqeator of mankind. The Manu Smriti in its present form seems, 
to have been based on Manava Dharma Sutras which seem to have 
lii^n lost and are not available at present. Dr. Buhler assigns to 
Manu Smriti in its present form a date between 200 B. Q. to 200 A. D. 
There are several well known commentaries on Manu of, which 
the*'' important ones are those of Medhatithi, Kulluka Bhatte|. 
and' GbviQdara^'ai 





YSjnavalkya Sm^iti. 

The next important Smyiti was that of the Sage Yftjnavalkjm 
wUeh is assigned the date 300 to 400 A. D. approximately. 'Bie 
airrac^ment in Y^joavalkya is better than in Manu. It is divi(^ 
into three chapters of about the same length dealing with AchSra 
(oonduct), VyavakSlra (law), and ProLyasckitta (penance) respectively. 
There are several commentaries on Yajnavalkya of which the 
important ones are those of Apararka and Vijnaneshwara. The last 
one is called MitdMuxrd which constitutes an important treatise on 
Hindu law as governing the Hindus in general. 

Other Smritis. 

The Smritis dealing specially with religious and secular laws in 
addition to those of Manu (200 B. G. to 200 A. D.), and Yajnavalkya 
(300 A. D.), were those of Narada (500 to 600 A. D.), Brihaspati 
( 600 to 700 A. D. ), Katyayana ( 600 to 700 A. D. ) and so on. 
These Smritis deal with the religious laws and rules of conduct as 
governing and regulating the life and conduct of the people in 
genial and they have laid down in particular elaborate rules relat- 
ing to the social order of the four castes ( Varms ) and the four 

stipes of life ( Ashramas ) and the duties to be observed by men 
and women in general. 

(i6) The institution of caste (chatur Varna). 

Caste-a social and national institution. 

The social order of castes was a divine institution of great 
antiquity being traced to the Rig Veda and even earlier. Of the four 
castes the first three viz, the Brahmans ( priestly class \ the 
Kshatriyas (warrior class), and the Vaisyas ( merchant class ) wew 
called Dwijas or the twice born on account of their being entitled 
to the initiation of sacred tliread ceremony (Upanayana),the! study 

of the Vedas and the right to perform Vedic sacrifices. The fourth 
caste included Sudras (servant class) who were not entitled by 
reason of their low birth to initiation and other sacred rights, 
mentioned above which were reserved only for persons of the thrta 
higher castes who were entitled to these from birth. 

The Brahmans were the spiritual guides of the people 
|(qew the Yedas by heart and were well versed in tm saei^ IcMji.. 





fienoft the Brahman caste was the highest. The Kadiatriyaa {onned 
tha military caste. They protected the Brahmans and their sacred, 
religion. Tho Vaisyas formed the trading caste who did sasvica to 
society by spending moneys earned by them by trade, agricultKcre 
and so on for benevolent and charitable purposes and objects usefol 
to society. The last caste was that of Sudras who along with 
members of the other castes were also members of the body 
corporate which constituted the whole society as an indivisiUe entity* 
They did service to society by manual labour, mechanical occupatioDCi 
and certain arts and industries specially allowed to them. 

Organic unity of the castes. 

According to the Vedic theory, the four castes Brahman 
(jwriestly class), Kshatriya (military class) Vaisya (trading class) 
and Sudra (servant class ) constituted the four limbs viz., the head, 
the arms, the thighs and the feet of V irat Purusha or the Oenter 
of the universe, as representing learning, military strength, eemiomie 
resources, and mechanical labour possessed by them respectively. 
The reader will thus see that there was an organic unity ah tha 
back of all the castes which were never separate or detached Iron 
one another so as to cause a breach in the homogeneity or integnd 
unity of the society at any time. The institution of caste was a 
social institution which was based on the principle of diviskn of 
kbour, each caste being assigned certain professions which its 
naembers were enjoined to follow in the best manner and achwve 
perfection therein by doing some good to society as a whole by % 
loving co-operation with persons of other castes without any sprii 
rivalry or competition with them. In short the Hindu castes were 
permeated with a central unity. Even tha Sudras and backward 
castes were parts and parcels of the Aryan society which bad aa 
organic unity. The three higher castes lived peacefully with the 
Sudras and backward castes towards whom they never showed any 
apathy or aversion at any time. Thus for example tire rite ef 
great sacrifices ( Pancha MahS, Yajnas ) included a special 

called Bhuta Ya/jna or the rite of making offerings of food to the 
poor, the outcasts, and even the untouchables ( CkSbadOlas ) aa k 
part of the daily obligatory religious duties to be fulfilled by evMiy 
^ryjaa belonging to the three higher caetes who was enjoined la^ 





ti reii^ous commandment to do some good to all the members of 
^efy including the worst sinners, outcasts, and even tha 
untouchables (QiO/adiSllas) who were not neglected by them. 

'The inatitntion of the five great sacrifices (Panoha Maha 
Yajnas) and social service. 

■ “ Every Arjan was taught to do some kind of social service 

with' a spirit of love and tenderness to all creatures including the 
mute end dumb animals, insects, birds, and even the poor and desti- 
tute by the rite of five great sacrifices (Pancha MdJidi Yajna) which was 
a part of his daily obligatory religious duties. The rite of the fivd 
daily obligatory sacrifices to be performed by every Aryan thus 

included sacrifice to gods called Deva Yajna (i.e. offering burnt obla- 
tions' to gods in the sacred fire) sacrifice to the sages called 

Yiyna (i.e. repeating the Vedas) sacrifice to the fathers and deceased 
ancestors called Pitri Yajna (i.e. offering libations of water (I'arpand) 
aad; balls of rice (Pinda) with faith to the manes of deceased fathers and.' 
apj^Stors accompanied with dinner to Brahmans called (ShtSddhas), 
sacrifice to living creatures called Bhiita Yajna (ie. offering food to 
living creatures including poor or helpless persons ) and sacrifice to 
mart called Nam Yajna which enjoined on every householder the' 
^otts duty of giving hospitable reception to his guests by providing 
shelter, food, drink and good treatment. The rule laying down 
the duty of showing hospitality to a guest as a part of the daily 
obligatory duties of every Aryan is a clear extension into Hindu 
religion of the principle of social service which is much spoken of 
dt present as if it were a new lesson taught by modern schools of 
thought only. In fact the Aryans were in advance of the people of 
modern times in matter of social service and it might be even said 
thut they were more generous and liberal in showing hospitality to 
guests a’nd . in doing charitable and benevolent deeds than the 
ffiOderU-day reformers some of whom were actuated more with a spirit 
of kel€ aggrandisement and pure selfishness rather than with ideas of , 

fbid social service. The so called present day reformers being imbued 
#^ ^eaS 'of western culture, are intent on destroying the ancient’ 
dhltdrb and civilisation of the Aryans including the institution of oastS! 
dhil -dther saer^ rites and customs practised traditionally by i&b 
.With ‘this end in view they are preaching, false dootiiih^ 
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jand even carrying on propaganda work against caste although they 
.4© ppt possess even the elementaiy knowledge of the doctrinesc,ofJjB? 
sacred laws and traditions of the Aryans. It is no doubt _true :thjat 
owing to a neglect of the study of the Dharnia Shastras and want 
of knowledge of the philosophical basis of the institution of caste, the 

present day castes and subeastes have multiplied to over three thousand 
in number having lost their original unity and co-ordination in ^ this 
being of the Absolute, they are now wrongly taken as separate gfoujA 
and water-tight compartments having no connection with one another. 
"But frond this, one cannot condemn the whole institution of caste as 
such, as it is one of the oldest institutions of the Aryans whicli 
has survived till to-day notwithstanding gi’eat obstacles and has 
a special efficacy of bringing about the social, economical and national 

development of a country. A. highly talented and experienced 
Civilian Sir George Birdwood pays a glowing tribute to the institution 
of ca|Ste in the following terms. Thus he says: "The caste systetn 
of the code of Manu is the charter of the very essence of Tndia, 
.the breaking of which would reduce India to deadlier anarchy; thfla 

..that of a thousand years brought to an end by our great .Victory 
• Plassey ” , , 


Sat-Sudras and Asat-Sudras. . . , ; 

The last caste was that of Sudras ( servant class ) who again 
were of two kinds viz., Sat-Sudras (of pure origin and good habits) 
and Asat-Sudras (of impure origin and bad habits). The ^at-Sudr£^ 

were born of parents of the same caste who lived generally • pn 
service of the three higher castes which was the peculiar profession 

allowed to them. But in case they were unable to find such se^vi^ 
they were allowed to carry on trade, agriculture, handicrafts, and other 
mechanical occupations and arts such as carving, sculpture, painting, 
and so forth. The Asat-Sudras on the other hand were born "of 
mixed marriages between persons belonging to different castes. They 
/were inferior to Sat-Sudras who were born of marriages between 

persons of the same caste. A Hindu was enjoined to marry wrthin 
his own caste by the sacred laws. However in olden times "befetfe 
the sacred laws were finally arranged and shaped into proper fdrriS, 
'the conquering Aryans who wanted to multiply and settle into India 
'contracted marriages with persons outside their own Castes 
<^metimea eveii with persons belonging to the cartes ;of the-W* 
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JlkTyMi ftlwigiue Jiatives of India and they begot ofispring • called 
iSMbams, Skieh inter-marriages between persotis belonging to difl^ie&t 
eiMdes were of 2 kinds viz, Anuloma and Pratiloma. 

Mixed marriages Annloma and Pratiloma. 

If a male of a higher caste matried with a female belonging 
^to a lower caste the marriage was Anuloma, while if a female of a 
.lugher caste married with a male of a lower caste, the marriage 
Was called Pratiloma. The offspring of such h}brid or mixed 
marriages were called Varna Sankaras who were again of 2 kinds 
viz., Anuloma Sankaras and Pratiloma Sankaras. 

Low and backward classes or Antyajas. 

Of the 2 olaases of Sankaras or hybrid offspring, Anuloma sanhxras 
who embraced certain low professions formed backward castes called 
Antyajas) who had a place within the fold of Hindu Community. 
iSoven castes were stamped as low and backward castes {Antyajas) 
and they were treated as not worthy of free intercourse with the 
Aryans. These included washerman, cobbler, actor, basket-maker, 
^fishmnan, fleshfseller, and hunter. They were however not so 
degraded as chSndalas ( Untouchables ) as to require bath for 
purification from defilement by touch with them. 

Chandalas (Untonohables). 

But Pratiloma Sankaras were considered sinfiil and as base born 
of whom one variety in particular known as Chanddla was the basest 
being born of the union of a Sudra male with a Brahman female. 
The Chandalas were of several kinds viz., those by birth and those by 
bad and sinful conduct. The Chandalas formed a separate class by 
themselves. They were untouchable and beyond the pale of caste. The 
.'existence of the class of Chandalas (untouchables) is traced so far back 
as tiie Vajasaneyi Saihhita or the white Yajur Veda. Several Jatakas 
in the Buddhistic literature, distinctly allude to a separate residence 
ot the Chandalas in secluded places far away from the habitations of 
tbe Aryans and they were also described as unworthy of all intercourse 
•with the high born Aryans on account of their degraded modes of 
•tfe. The opinion therefore expressed by some scholars belonging to 
school of reformers to the efibct that the rule of untouchabiUty 
w> sanction in the Vedas or aacient literature and thatit wmi 
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&' Biiodtora inuoyatiou is clearly uusustainable. Tbe clsiss oi 
or ‘ttutouchables included in its fold Pukhxsas and Svcf,p<^has (eaters 
of dog’s flesh) as described in the Smritis and the present day Dom^ 

Bhasa^is ( carriers of night soil and filth ) Dheds t Sweepers ) and 
C&am3,rs ( cai’rying on the . profession of preparing hides from dead 

animals etc. ). The Chandalas could never be raised to the status 
of Aryans all at once in this life until all their sins were purged 
off by taking repeated births in succeeding generations and they 
were flitted to attain the elevated position of Sat-SUdras by leading 
a pure and moral life. 

Fundamental difference|,between backward classes and 

untouchables. 

A great confusion seems to prevail at present in the minds 
of several persons in the discrimination of backward classes and 
untouchables and these two classes are often interchanged by them* 
Although the untouchables are backward classes, the backward clSigSQa 
are not necessarily all untouchables like Chandalas with whom tKf 
Aryans had no social intercourse of any kind. The statements made 
by the reformers from the platform as well as the press to the effect 
that there are about 4 crores of people in the Hindu community of 
India who are all untouchables and who would be lost to the Hindus 
unteas they were given all the rights, religious or secular, as afu 
enjoyed by the caste Hindus, are not correct as would appear can 
an examination of the statistical figures in the last census return of 
19S1. These figures show the total number of persons not following 
the Brahmanieal religion including the untouchables as amounting tp 
hbout If crores only. They also contain certain aboriginal and otbcr 
tribes which do not follow the Hindu religion. Therefore the total 
number of untouchables in the Hindu community would hardly 
amount to even a crore of persons. While persons belonging to the 
UBBte of Chandalas were untouchable and were considered unworthy 
hf all social intercourse, persons belonging to the backward castes 
( were not necessarily so in all respects so as to require 

an immediate bath for purification as in the case of untouchaUlee, 
but social intercourse with some of them was prohibited on aoeeuut 
df the low pofessions carried on by them aud their impure and 
unsfean modea of life* 
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Uplift of backward classes and elevation of their social status. 

Although in Vedic times in the beginning, the conquering 
Aryans who penetrated into India subjugated the aboriginal natives 
of India called Dasym and Ddms and even reduced them to slavery, 
yet in course of time they imparted to them higher ideas of civili- 
sation and culture and better modes and habits of life and elevated 
their social status. “ After some generations the conquered natives 
began to be called Sudras and they gained a recognised position in 
society being worthy of being prayed for their welfare by a Brahman 
sage and were almost bracketted together with the Vaisyas, " 
However certain restrictions were placed against their participating 
in the religious sacrifices and rites performed by the high caste 
Hindus. But even as regards Sudras and persons of low castes, 
exceptions were made in the case of a few persons who were 

elevated to the status of Sat-Siidras due to thmr pure habits and 
special rights were accorded to them by way of exception. Thus 
Kakshlvd,n and Kamova AUmha who were begotten by certain sages 
on maid servants were respected as Rishis on accout of the superior 

knowledge possessed by tliem. Similarly Vidur who was the son of 
a maid servant and Dharma VyMha who was a flesh vendor and 
belonged to a low caste were also highly respected by the Aryans 
on account of tire pious and moral life led by them. Further 
as regards certain Aryans who had been made outcasts for leading 
a sinful and degraded life or were converted to other faiths and 
religions, a special ceremony called VrUtya Stoma was laid down to 
purify them by a prescribed penance after undergoing which the' 
outcast was entitled to enjoy all the social and religious rights 
possessed by the Aryans. This was Shudhi or the special mode of 
purification which was prescribed in the Scriptures and the Hindu 
Shastras. It will be thus seen that the Aryans were not lagging 
behind in ameliorating the social condition of the backward classes tut 
too much mixing with these classes led to the introduction of seveial 
evil practices and customs in the Hindu society. Thus the Aryans 
adopted certain evil customs and practices prevalent in certain commu- 
nities of the aboriginals such as worship of phallus, serpent, birds, 
monkey, tree and so on. The practice in an extreme form of the rule 
qi untouchability as observed in Southern India seems to have been 
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Copied from the Pre-Dravidians. The law-givers therefore 
with a view to preserve the racial purity and high culture 
of the Aryans framed stringent rules and laws to stop the evil 
practices which had crept in Hindu society. The rule was also 

laid down by the law-givers insisting on marriage within one’s own 
caste. Niyoga or the practice of begetting offspring by a person on 

the wife of another who had no issue was also censured by Manu 
and other law-givers as a beastly act. Special rules and restrictions 
were also made by the law-givers in matters relating to bath, food, 
drink, touch, puiihcation, penance and so on, which were put on a 
truly scientific and philosophical basis but which were more rational 
than those observed by some of Pre-Diavidian aboriginal tribes of 
Un-Ar^an origin in southern India among whom the rules of 
untouchability were most rigid and prevailed to a bewildering extent. 

(17) Hindu Ethics. 

Ethics has always occupied an important place in Hindu 
rehgion and philosophy and it was never divorced from religion. No 
true religion could ever exist without Virtue. In fact morality bad 
been a part and parcel of the Hindu religion from the very earliest 
times. Thus in the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads, we 
find occasional praises on virtues such as gilt, love, truth, righteousness 
abstention from injury (Ahinsd,), purity, austerities, and so on, and 
exhortations to lead a life of virtue and good conduct. Thus it was 
said in the Upanishads: "Truth alone conquers, not falsehood. 
Virtues were praised and Vices were condemned. The supreme 
purpose of life however according to the Upanishads was not Ethics 
but realisation of the true self (Atman) by means of knowledge 
and devotion. Ethics was a means only to the supreme end of 
self-realisation whicli could not be achieved unless one had purged 
off all selfish impulses and purified his mind by leading a moral 
and well-disciplined life. The Bhagwad Gita also teaches the same 
lesson and enjoins a man to lead a life of Virtue coupled with 

devotion to God by doing disinterested work of service, piety, and 
benevolence without any eye to fruit. However although the Gita 

recognises the value of ethics for purification and discipline and 
enumerates long lists of virtues and vices for one’s guidance, yet 
Mcording to the Gita, self-realisation was the supreme purpose of 





which wasa meane only to the said end and no^ an Mid in 

iteeif. The Gita was not merely a book of ethics as understood by 
certain scholars, but it was a philosophical and religious treatise of great 
raiue wliidi taught lessons of highest truth and religion. However the 
the position was dtered in the times of the 2 Epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabh^raia, wherein great emphasis was laid on tbe 

value of ethics and moral virtues. The Ramayana is a record of 
the highest moral ideas and it depicts virtues of au ided king, 
au ideal husband, an ideal wife, an ideal son, and an ideal brother. 
The Mahabliarata is a didactic woi'k which is full of long disserta- 
tions and didactic sermons with mythological anecdotes and 

praises on good conduct and moral virtues such as truth, absten- 
tion from injury ( Ahinsa ), honesty, righteousness and so on. It 
preached that •* the path of virtue was a stepping stone to religion 
and philosophy. ” In an important passage in the Mahabharata, 
Yudhisthir.a makes the following observations on virtue : “ I follow 
Dharma (leligion or virtue) not because I see any immediate profit 
from it but from a conviction that virtue is to be followed for its 
own sake. The vicious man may prosper for a time but virtue’s 
reward is sure to come though now invisible. ” Similarly in tiie 
Dbaurma Shastras, we find the highest encomium paid to virtoe. 
The revered sage Manu teaclies that Dharvm ( Virtue ) is divine 
law which is laid down for the guidance of man. Thus he saye: 
** Alone man is bom, alone he dies; alone he reaps the fruit of good 
and evil done by him. Rigliteousness alone follows the soul as a 
oompanion after one’s death here. Righteousness being violated 
destroys; righteousness being preserved preserves. Therefore righteous- 
ness must not be violated lest violated righteousness destroy us. The 
only fiiend that follows a man even after death is righteousness^ for 
ovMy thing else is lost at the .same time when the body perishes.” 

above the performance of sacrifices and other rites and Tittups, 
. was esteemed the possession of virtuous and good conduct which 1^ 

. oae to Heaven. It was laid dawn by the law-givers that even a Sudra 
keepng himself free from every vice, if he imitates the behaviour 

of the virtuous, gains exaltation in this world and even enjoys the 
celestial region by following his own religion. Thus a life of virtue 

' was laid down in the Dharma Sh^tras as the supreme religion fjc»r 
■ifiUt unrsspeetive of oopeider^tious of cftste, creed, sect or oommuni]^. 





Thaistto baate of fithics of tbo dtanoft ShSotaao Mid 
restrAining iafluoaoe of tho lattor. 

The Ethics of the Dhaima Shftstras was pot on a tiiontio 
hwns and any infraction of the moral laws therein was considered a 
Teligkras offence against God and a sin whi(^ always entailed puaieh- 
ments which were meted out to the delinquent by God as the di^woBiir 
of Divine Justice. The authors of the Dharma Shastras pointed dftt 
that upon a strict observance of virtue depended all worldly pwte- 
perity and the final beatitude or emancipation which was the sttmttm 
bonum of human life. The offender who committed am vras 
made to take fresh cycles of births in different bodies persons 
of low castes as Chandalas and even animals as vultnre, a*», 
wolf, serpent, and so on as a punishment for the sins committed 
him, until he had completely purged off all his sins by leading a 
moral and religious life. The doctrine of transmigration of sottis was 
a fundamental part of the Dharma Shastras which was accepted 
by all religiously minded Hindus as an axiomatic truth. It afford#! 
a great solace to thousands of Hindus in their several misfortunes 
and afflictions of life. Even untouchables and the badkwaxd clawes 
never murmured or complained against the justice of God in creating 
them in low existences as they had implicit faith in the Divine law 
according to which they were created by God in low conditions of 
life as a punishment only for some sins committed by them in 
their past lives and that no injustice was done by God at any time 
as He was always just and meix;iful. The new path of devotiiMi as 
taught in tlie Bhagwad Gita was open to all, including women tad 
even the woiet sinners, who derived great consolation in their worldly 
miseries and afflictions of life by having a sole refi^ in God ts 
their saviour and an implicit faith in His wise sense of justice and 
His power of ccmferring Grace on all who approadied him with 
love and humble devoticm which could purge off all theif ahis. 
This led to a moral regeneratiou and an uplift of the devotee who 
scrupulously carried out the duties as laid down in the sacred lawis the 
Scriptures and Sh&stras in a disinterested manner and with ihoai^ 
ful devotion and service to God. The panunount lesson of paying atouet 
respect to established authority whether of father, mother, eldtes, 
teachjer or kiog was implanted iu the mind of every Hi^ti fram hfe 
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very birth, by the Dharma Shastras which were capable of exercising 
a very healthy and restraining influence on society by combating the 
present day disi’uptive forces leading to communism, Bolshevism, and 

even anarchy. The theory of extreme individualism giving rise to a false 
sense of an unrestrained license and egotism in the pious name of 
liberty, fraternity and equality has no place in the Hindu Dharma 
Shastras which have proclaimed in loud terms that every man shall 
fulfil the duty (Dharma) imposed on him, without clamouring for rights. 
Rights and duties are always correlative. One man’s duty always 
corresponds with the right of another. If all men cari’ied out the 
duties laid down for them, they would soon realise that they are 
already enjoying the rights for which they were clamoming all 
along and all social discords and disputes that are found prevailing 
at present between persons and persons and classes and classes as 
in the case of capitalist and labourer, landlord and tenant, master 
and servant, father and son, and ruler and ruled would disappear 
and complete peace, happiness, and order would be restored every- 
where in society as a universal fellowship and brotherhood under 
iho Mngdom of God. 

(i8) Catholicity of the Hindu Dharma Shastras and 
adaptation of law to changed circumstances* 

It is believed by some that the sacred laws in the Dharma 
' Shastras as observed by the Hindus traditionally are rigid and 
indexible and they are not capable of being changed at any time. 
But this belief would be found to be incorrect on an examination 
■ of the Dharma Shastras themselves. In fact different sets of duties 
were prescribed in the law books for different ages. Thus in the 
Satya age, the chief virtue was austerity ( Tapa ), in the Treta, 
knowledge (Jnana), in the Dvapai’a, sacrifice (Yajna), and in the 
Kali age, liberality ( Dana ) alone was the chief virtue. The sage 
• Parasara has further observed that “ the law-givers have made a 
gradation in the practice of expiatory penances according to the 
-capacity of the penitent. in each age but those laid down by the 
holy Parasara should be observed in the Kali age. That the rules 
of piety etc., are also different in the succeeding ages of Satya, 
Tr«t&, Dvapara, and Kali according to the exigencies, of -each age.” 
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Similarly different law books are prescribed for the different ages, 
viz.,’ that of Manu for Satya age, that of Gotama for Treta, that 
of Sankha and Likhita for Dvapara and that of the sage ParSsara 
for the Kali age. This clearly shows that the Code of Manu which 
was meant for the Satya age was not suitable in all respects to the 
present age of Kali on account of the inherent weakness of man in this 
age and the changed circumstances therein. The omniscient law-givers 
have therefore left a wide scope for changes in the practical spheres 
of life according to the needs of the times, in matters of food, drink, 
touch, cleanliness purification, penances and so on, without any 
detriment however to the fundamental principles of the Sanatan 
religion. Thus the sage Parasara whose Smriti has special applica- 
tion to the present age of Kali has made a considerable relaxation 
in the rigour of rules in matters of food, drink, touch, purity, 
penances and so on for the Kali age and for distressed times. Mr. 
Havell in his ‘Aryan rule in India’ makes the following observations 
in this connection: “In India religion is hardly a dogma but a work* 
ing hypothesis of Iniman conduct adapted to different stages of 
spiritual development and different conditions of life.” It is therefore 
rightly observed by Sir Radhakrishna that “It is the intimate rela- 
tion between the truth of philosophy and daily life of people that 
makes religion always alive and real. ” Hindu religion was never 
rigid at any time as wrongly understood by some but it had a 
wonderful capacity of adjusting itself to the changed circumstances. 
Thus for example although it was the usual practice in olden, times 
to honour a guest visiting the house of a householder with a repast 
of flesh at a special ceremony called Madhuparka, yet the said 
practice has died away. It is observed by the sage Yajnavalkya 
that a new rule prohibiting flesh eating although it was once believed 
as conducive to religious merit, is now definitely established which 
is binding on all to which a gloss is added in the Mitakshata that 
no one should slaughter animals at Madhuparka as the practice has 
totally fallen into disjepute. Thus Hindu law secular as well as religious 
is a growing law and necessary changes are always made therein 
according to the exigencies of times and changed circumstances 
provided however they did not offend against any express command- 
ments and precepts of the Sh^tras and were not repugnant to the 





fttodamaiial doctriDes of the Hindu reltgien. It i» tbk eieiiiMii cd 
oriliolieify and adaptability of law to changed circtunstaoees that 
boa kept up and preserved the Hindu religion, since ages past. It 
is however unfortunate that of late we see all around signs of a 
growing tendency on the part of certain schools of refxmner to 
interfere with the freedom of conscience and liberty of faith of the 
Hindus in religious matters by forcing social reforms on the Hindu 
eoDuzmniiy even against their wish by medium of Legislation in 
xelldgious or sock>-religioas matters such as Divorce, Untouebability- 
resaoval and so on even though the proposed reforms may be directly 
epfMMsd to the Shastras. It is submitted that it is not competent 
to the present day heterogeneous Legislatures composed as they are 
el peraoos bekmging to different castes, creeds, and religions to pass 
auy laws any religious or socio-religious questions affecting the 
pecqiles of India. According to the Hindu orthodox view it is only 
for the synod of Pandits and scholars well versed in the sacred lore 
to poronouDce an authoritative opinion as to whether a particular 
^eoti<m is religious or socio-religious, and whether the proposed 
changes in the law are formal only or are substantive, and if they 
are formal, whether they are warranted by the Hindn Shastras. It 
is highly desirable in the interest of peaco and good Government 
that Government should intervene in such matters and prevent an 
abuse of the power of the Legislature to legislate in such matters 
by declaring a definite policy, as it did recently in the case of the 
Temple Entry Bill, which as a result bad to be withdrawn by the 
sponsor of the Bill. 

It is a happy augury of the times that the League of Nations 
that met at (Geneva, in which India was also represented, passed a 
resdution recording the need of recognising the fundamental rights 
of all minor communities including the right of freedom of conscience 
and liberty of action in religious matters and it is hoped that the 
said resolution would be shortly adopted by the Government of 
ludia in the interest of the future peace of the peoples of India. 
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VEDIC PERIOD 




CHAPTER II 


SAMHITAS & BRAHMANAS. 

I. Introductory* 

( I ) General. 

The Vedas are the fountain source of liighest authority to all 
the orthodox Hindoos. They contain the earliest record of the 
germs of thought which later on developed as full fledged philosophies 
in the classical period. In short in the Vedas we find “ a common 
fund of what may be called the national or popular philosophy, a 
large Manasa lake of philosophical thought and language from 
which each thinker was allowed to draw for his own purposes. ” 
The Vedas are the most sacred of all religious literature of the 
Hindus being their Revealed Texts of liighest authority. The 
Vedas contain the divine wisdom and knowledge of things directly 
seen by the Rishis or seers of hoary antiquity by intuition and are 
called Shrutis i.e. what is directly heard, or exjierienced by intution. 
The Vedas are therefore called Apaurusheya, i. e. not composed 
by any human being and being free from all subjective element 
they are deemed infallible and as containing absolute truths. Prof. 
Maxmuller lias bestowed the highest praises on the Vedas as will 
appear from the following remarks in his History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature. " In the history of the world the Veda fills 
a gap which no literary work in any other language fills. It carries 
us back to times of which we have no records anywhere and gives 
us the veiy words of generation of men, of whom otherwise we could 
form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures and inferences. 
As long as man continues to take an interest in the history of his 
race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums the relics 
of. former ages, the first place in that long row of books which 
con tains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind belongs for 
ever to the Rig Veda the most ancient of books in the libraray of 
mankind which is more ancient than the Zend Avesta and Homer. 
Professor .Macdonald also speaks of the Vedas in very hi gh n.nd 
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glowing terms as appears from his observations: — ^“This lyrical poetry far 
older than the literaiy monuments of any other branch of the Indo- 
European family is already distinguished by refinement and beauty 
of thought, as well as skill in the handling of language and meter.” 

( 3 ) The age of the Vedas* 

As regards the age of the Vedas, European scholars and 
critics like Professors Maxmuller, Macdonald and others have stated 
that the Rig Veda- Samhita which is the oldest of all the four 
Vedas in its present from must have been composed between 1600 to 
1000 B. C. But this view is not accepted by Indian Scholars as 
Messrs. Tilak, Vaidya, Dixit and others who have proved by internal 
evidence and arguments based on Astronomical and Mathematical 
proofs which are unassailable, that the later Rig-Vedic hymns must 
have been comj)osed between 4000 and 3000, B. C. while the older 
hymns are traced so far back as 6000 B. C. when the Indo -Aryans 
had not separated from their Indo-Iranian Brethren and had not 
come to India. The great German research scholar Prof. Jacobi 
agrees with the last view and he thinks that the Vedic period goes 
back to 4000 B. C., “ a thooiy based on astronomical 
calculations connected with a change in the beginning of the 
seasons which he thinks has taken place since the time of the 
Rig Ved period. ” Mr. Vaidya divides the history of Sanskrit 
literature into three periods viz. ( 1 ) The Vedic and post Vedic 
period ( c. 4500 B. C. to 800 B. C. ) called shruti period, ( 2 ) 
the classical period { c. 800 B. C. to 800 A. D. ) and ( 3 ) the 
modern period ( c. 800 A. D. to 1500 A. D. ) which is also called 
the Bhashya period or the period of commentators. 

(3) The Field of Vedic Subjects. 

The Vedas consist of Samliitas which constitute the earliest 
religious poetiy and Brahmanas which are in prose and which 
include the Upnishads or Vedanta as the closing portion. The 
Brahmanas range in date between 3100 B. C. and 800 B. C. The 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Upnishads are called Vedas or 
Shrutis. They constitute the Revealed Scriptures of the Hindus 
and' are of divine authority. They are the most ancient and sacred 
literature which contains the oldest germs of Indian philosophy* 



(a) The four Vedas. 

The Vedas are four in number, viz,, the Rig Veda, the Yajur 
Veda which is subdivided into black and white — Yajur Veda, the 
Sama Veda and Atharva Veda. Of the four Vedas, Rig Veda is 
the oldest. It consists of Riks, or hymns in the form of poetry 
which are either simple pi’ayers to Gods or which accompanied 
sacrifices for religious purposes. They also contain various other 
topics such as praises for charity, tiuth speaking, social customs, 
ceremonies relating to marriages and deaths and fig] its between the 
Aryans and the Dasyus etc. The Yajurveda in addition to containing the 
usual hymns and pi’ayors to Gods also consists of Yajus or formulas and 
directions for use in tlie sacrifices. Tlie Samaveda contains hymns 
which were usually sung. The Riks or hymns of the Rig Veda 
whicli were set to signing were called Samans or good verses. 
These Samans were sung at the sacrifices or at the pressing of the 
Soma Juice. Prof. Macdonell believes that tlie Samaveda is older 
than the Yajurveda black and white. But Professor MaxmuUer is 
of opinion that all the three Vedas viz. Rig Veda, Yajurveda and 
the Sama Veda must have been compiled at the same time probably 
when the Shatapatha Brahmana was composed by the sage Yajna- 
valkya in about 3100 B. C. These three Vedas alone were recognised 
at first. They were called Trayi Vidya in the Shatapatha Brahmana. 
The fourth Veda known as the Atharva Veda was not recoghised 
as Veda at all in the beginning fis it consisted mostly of magic 
spells, sorcery and incantations which were used by the un- Aryans 
and the lower classes to achieve worldly good as wealth, riches, 
children, health, freedom from diseases etc. The magi of the Indo- 
Iranians were also known as adepts in the art of magic and sorcery. 
The Atharvaveda was recognised later on when hymns relating to 
sacrifices seem to have been added to it to gain recognition from 
the orthodoxy. Professor Bloomfield however is of opinion that the 
Atharvaveda contains some hymns which are as old as those of 
the Rig Veda. 

It may be stated generally that the system of sacrifices was 
already in vogue with the Aryans before the Rig Veda was 
<K»m|tiled in the form in which it is found at present. But the 
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rituals of the sacrifices then were sinaple and not so complicated 
and elaborate as in later times. Besides some hymns of the Eig 
Veda contain simple prayers and worship of gods without 
admixture of tlie sacrificial rites. Ashvalayana quotes passages 
from the Rig Veda to show that Gods do not despise those simple 
offerings; Nay mere prayers will secure tlieir favour and hymns of 
praise are as good as tlie sacrificial offerings of bulls and animals. 
He quotes Rig Veda 8-19-5, 6 and 8-24-20. In later times 
however and particularly in the time of tlie Yajur Veda the 
formalism and rigour of the sacrifices increased and they became 
more bloody by the sacrifice of hundreds of animals offered as 
oblations in the holy fire. 

( b ) Brahmanas. 

Each Veda has got its own separate Samhita or compilation 
of Mantras and metrical song's in the form of a prayer lx>ok as 
also Bralimanas containing a critical exposition of the rituals relating 
•to sacrifices and other miscellaneous subjects such as grammar, 
etymology, astronomy, logic, meter, philosophy etc., Thus the Rig 
Veda has got attached to it two Brahmanas known as the Aitareya 
and the Eiaushitaki Brahmanas, while the white Yajur Veda has 
the Shatapatha Brahmana which is the most important of all the 
Brahmanas. The Samveda has got 3 Brahmanas known as the 
Panchavimsha, Jaiminiya and the Chhaudogya Brahman, while 
the Atharvaveda has got the Gopatha Bralimana. 

< c ) Angas. 

Each Veda has several shakhas or branches and charanas or 
schools where knowledge of the Veda was orally imparted by 
teachers to pupils by the traditional method without any break in 
continuity. The diflTerent Vedic schools had their own readers or 
‘text books called Pratishakliyas. The knowledge of the Vedas 
would be incomplete without a knowledge of the Angas andUpangas 
{i. e. appendages of the Vedas) and the Upavedas which are also 
treated as part of the Vedic literature. The Angas are six in 
number viz. (1) Shiksha which means the art of committing to 
mbpioiy and studying the Samhitas (2) Kalpas which contain rules 
to tlm. performance of Vedic sacrifices and explanations of 
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the rituals and dogmas contained in the Brahmanas. They wei’e 
framed later on in the form of Sutras, called the Shrauta Sutras. 
There were also two other kinds of Sutras called the Grihya Sutras 
dealing with the rules of domestic ceremonies such as the initiation 
ceremony pf Upnayan or sacred thread, vivaha or maniage ceremonies 
etc., and the Dharma Sutras dealing with rules of conduct, social 
order and law. (3) Vyakarana or grammar composed by Panini 
which is the oldest Vcdic grammar. (4) Nirukta or etymology 
composed by Yaska. (5) Chhandas or meter and rules of the 
metrical utterances of tlie Vedas composed by Pingala Naga and 
(6) Jyotis dealing with the subject of astronomy composed by 
Garga Acharya. Astronomy was treated as a j)art of the Vedas 
as the Rishis were particular about the exact time of performance 
of the sacrifices. 

( d ) Upangas. 

The Upangas wore four viz. (1) Nyaya or Auvikshi dealing 
with logic composed by Gotama (2) Mimansa dealing with rules of 
interpretation of the Vedic Brahmanas in relation to the Vedic 
rites and rituals composed by Jaimini (3) Dharma Shastras dealing 
with law and rules of conduct and social order sucli as those of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Narada and otliers and (4) Puranas which 
are 18 in number. They contain discussion of various subjects 
such as theories of creation, dogmas of theologies, prayers of various 
Gods and some philosophical speculations explained in a homely and 
and interesting manner by the aid of legends and fables specially 
for the benefit of women and Sudras and the laity who were not 
initiated in the sacred lore. The Upangas did not really form part 
of the Vedas or Shrutis but they came under the category of 
Smritis which were composed subsequently by learned authors from 
memory and recollections of Vedas or Shrutis some of which were 
lost or forgotten in course of time. 

( e ) Upavedas. 

The Upaveds were also four in number viz., ( 1 ) Ayurveda 
or medicine composed by Charaka. This belongs to the Rig Veda. 
( 2 ) Dhanurveda or archery composed by Rishi Vishwamitra. This 
belongs to the Yajurveda ( 3 ) Gandharva V eda or the science of 
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music, (lanciug, drama etc. composed by Bharata. This forms part 
of the Samaveda and ( 4 ) Artha Veda or the science of arts 
including sculpture, carving etc. which were about 64 in number. 
This formes part of the Atharva Veda. 

It will appear from the above that the Vedic religion was 
not confined to certain dogmas of theology for the benefit of a 
certain class of persons only but it was very comprehensive in 
nature and embraced various topics and subjects which covered 
even those relating to the ordinary afiPaii’s of daily life and were 

of practical importance to persons of all classes including the laity. 

Even a cursory perusal of the vast Vedic literature will convince 
any one that the people of the Vedic age had attained a very 
high stage of civilisation and culture and had an intimate knowledge 
of various subjects of general public importance. It is therefore 

evidently wrong to style and characterise their utterances as those 
of mere children in infancy as some Western critics have done. 
It may be stated in general that the Vedic literature and religion 
consists of two strata of thought which were meant for two 
classes of persons viz. ( 1 ) the upper classes which included 

the class of Brahmins or the priestly caste, the Kshatriyas or the 
warrior caste, and the Vaishayas or the trading caste who formed the 
third caste. They were called the Traivarnikas or the three higher 
castes who were initiated in the sacred lore and the fire cult as taught 
in the Brahmanas and (2) the middle classes which included the 
uninitiated V aishayas who lived on agriculture and trade and were 
engaged in other occupations prescribed for them and the lower 
classes or the Sudra caste who lived on service to the three 
higher castes. 

The fire cult and the sacred lore were meant for the three 
higher castes. The Brahmanas prescribed certain formulas and 
procedure for the sacrificial rituals and dogmas of theology which 
involved high technicalities and were too elaborate and expensive 
for the average middle class persons for whom there was the Puranic 
religion which was based on Smritis and traditions. It was not so 
elaborate and expensive as the Srauta Religion. 
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II Vedic Karinas or actions. 

( 1 ) Saorifloe as Dharma or Religions duty. 

I have already mentioned above that the two main divisions 
of the Vedas were the Mantras and the Brahmanas. The Mantras^ 
mostly consist of prayers o^red to various deities such as India, 
Agni, Surya, Yaruna, Rudra, Vishnu and others. The Brahmanas 
consist of expositions of the Procedure about the performance and 
technique of the fire sacrifice which was considered the highest duty 
of every Aryan. It may be stated that the idea of sacrifice as 
entertained by the Aryans was distinguished from that seen in 
other religions such as Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Islam, by the 
fact that the Aryan sacrifice was always performed in the holy fire 

( Agni ) which was a Vedic deity in which various animals, butter, 
grains and other articles were offered as oblations to different deities. 

This was accompanied by utterances of the holy Mantias and 
formulas contained in the Vedas to secure an eternal abode in the 
heaven as fruit of the said sacrifices by the medium of Apurva or 
unseen supersensuous religious merit which always accompanied the 
soul of the person performing the sacrifices on his death. It was the 
highest duty of every Aryan to perform sacrifices with all the forma- 
lities as laid down by imperative texts contained in the Brahmanas 
and for which various rules were prescribed. Suffice it to say for the 
present that the said rules all related to actions sacrificial, 
social or moral. The performance of sacrifices however was enjoined 
as indispensable to secure Swarga or a celestial abode which was 

considered the summum bonum of life by the Vedic people. 

The Brahmanas generally treat of the following four subjects 

viz. ( 1 ) Vidlii or commandments which enjoined the performance 
of ceiwn obligatory actions as sacrifices tne fhiit of which was 

acquisition of the heaven. ( 2 ) Artha Vadas or explanatory state- 
ments or statements in euology of the obligatory actions ( 8 ) 
Nishedhas or prohibitory statements forbidding sinful actions 
which lead to hell, and (4) Miscellaneous subjects. Of the above four 
subjects the first and the third relate to sacrifices and ethics 

which constitute the principal aim of a man's life, while the second 
relates to a bare statement of facts, principles or truths as detached 

from actions which were treated as subsidiary to acriras. 
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( 2 ) Rales relating to the . social order of castes 
and stages of life. 

Institution of castes ( Varnas ). 

We have seen above tliat the main purpose of the Brahmanas 
.was to teach the . performance of sacrifices which consisted mostly of 
animal sacrifices as the highest Dharma or religious duty which was the 
instrumental cause of' a heavenly abode. But there were also other 
duties laid down in the Vedas for the welfare and good of individuals 
and society viz. social duties and duties relating to conduct. In 
the Brahmanas we find a distinct advance and development of the 
idea of society, which for the firat time appears in the famous 
.Petrusha Sukta in the last Mandala of the Rig Veda.^ 

In the Purusha Sukta the gods are the agents of the act of 
creation, while the the material out of which the world is made is 
the body of the primeval person called Virat Purusha. The act of 
creation is treated as a sacrifice in which the evolved person is 
the victim whose several parts when cut up and offered as oblations 
in the holy fire became jrartions of the universe. In verse 12, it is 
laid down that the mouth of the victim became the Brahmana or 
the priestly caste; His two arms became the Kshatriya or the 
warrior caste; his two thighs the Vaishyas or the mercantile caste; 
while his two feet generated the Sudra or the servant class as 
the fourth caste. This was the beginning of tlie caste system of India 
which consisted at first only of four castes having distinct duties 
as learning, fight in the bottle, trade and service, corresponding to 
the limbs of the evolved person namely the head, the two 
arms, the two thighs and the two feet respectively which were 
sacrificed in the fire. The above hymn is really pantheistic in strain 
teaching the doctrine of the synthetic unity of the world including 
the four castes but the idea of unity was lost sight of in course 
of time and the castes became exclusive and even apathetic towards 
<me another and in coui'sc of time the four main castes became 
'^vided and sub-divided into innumerable cas'tes and sub-castes 
wiurii had no synthetic cohesion. ^ 


1 . ( 10 - 90 ) 
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From the Zend Avesta we find that the Indo-Iranians had ai/m 
three oaetes, called Athavvas, Rathastas and Vastryas or Shuyans 
corresponding to the three castes Brahmins, Kashatriyas and 
Vaishyas of the Indo-Aryans. Dr. Hang is of opinion that there 
was already a division of -the four castes in Vedic times thus 
differing from Prof. Roth, Dr. Moor, and Mr. Dutt who believe that 
the division of the four castes did not exist in Vedic times but 
was formed subsequently. 

Stages of life ( Ashramas ). 

Similar to the institution of castes there is another institution 
known as the Ashramas which also develoved in the time of th^ 
Brahinanas along with*. the former. The Ashramas are four in number 
viz. (1) The Brahmacharya or the stage of studentship which enjoins 
on the student the study of the Vedas and^a life of strict Brahmacharya 
or ' celibacy and discipline as also the observance of certain other rules 
(2) the Grihasthashrama or the stage of a house-holder or a married 
man which enjoins the observance of certain duties as the begetting 
of a son, the performance of five daily sacrifices, entertaining a 
guest, maintaining the ascetic etc. (3) The Vana-Prastha Ashrama 
or the stage of an anchorite which enjoins compulsory retirement 
from the worldly life and embracing the life of an anchorite preparatory 
to renunciation accompanied with all sorts of austerities and penances 
and ( 4 ) lastly the stage of an ascetic which enjoins compete 
renunciation of the duties laid down for a family man and all 
obligatory actions. 

The above eightfold Dharma known as Varnashrama Dharma 
or the duties of the four stages of life is enjoined by the Vedic 
religion for the good of the individuals and society as a part and 
parcel of the whole social order equally as the performance of g^r- 
ifict s. The caste order is of divine institution as taught in the Purusha 
l^ukta of Rig Veda. Each man is born in that family whose place 
in society accords with his deeds in the previous life. The above 
duties relating to the social order are based on the Vedas and are 
treated at great length in the Dharma Sutras as an appendage to 
^ l^elpa Sutras which form one of the six Aogae of the Vedas 
as stated above. They also form part of the SmritM^ or 
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Sbastras which are treatises dealing with law, rules of conduct, social 
order etc. as those of mauu, Yajnavalkya,Narada, Parashara and others. 

( 8 ) Roles of :Good Condnot and ethics. 

Lastly we find in the Vedas and the Brahmanas a casual discus- 
sion on ethics and rules of good conduct. One is enjoined to lead a moral 
life and show good conduct if he wants to secure heaven after death. 
If he leads a wicked and sinful life he has to undergo sufiering in hell 
and after undergoing punishment there he is reborn on the earth 
being invested with a suitable body to further suffer the consequences of 
his past misdeeds. Rules of good conduct including the customary 
practices and observances are laid down in the Vedas and Smritis. 
The Smritis are based on the Vedas. They also include rules for 
purity and those regulating baths, diet, penances etc. Good conduct is 
a necessary qualification to the successful performance of the holy 
sacrifices as enjoined by the Veds and Brahmanas and is of instru* 
mental value subserving the means of procuring heaven as the highest 
fruit of saciifices after death. Rule of good conduct is transcendental 
law according to Manu.^ 

(4) Kamya Yajnas or saorificea with desire. 

We have seen above that the Vedic religion was primarily a 
religion of Dharma or righteousness and duty. It enjoined the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices and 'the observance of rules relating to the social 
order and good conduct as the duty of every man. Obligatoiy saciifides 
Were called Vihita Yajnas. More attention was however paid to the 
performance of such sacrifices rather than their fruit. As distinguished 
^m the above there were certain other kinds of sacrifices which 
were called Kamya Yajnas or sacrifices done with a desire for 
rewards. Several sacrifices with desire for rewards are mentioned in 
“^the Brahmanas as performable only by persons having desires for 
special rewards. Thus if a king wanted to have universal sovereignty 
he had to perform the Rajasuya Yajna. Similarly if a person desired 
to have sons, riches or sovereignty he performed an Ashvamedha 
Sacrifice. These sacrifices were Kamya Sacrifices as performed with 
a desire for rewards. It may be mentioned here that the fruit acquired 
1)^' the ^performance of sacrifices with desire was of less duration tiiaa 

i-ibsT ' ^ ^ 
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that by the performance of the obligatory sacrifices which .were 
enjoined by the Vedas. The theory of sacrifices was elaborated to 
•aoh an extent in the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas that hundreds 
and thousands of animals were sacrificed, in the altar of the holy fire. 
It was believed that the potency of sacrifices was so great that a 
man could command the services of the vedic gods as the iruit of 
performing sacrifices in the prescribed manner. He could thereby 
also acquire even the position of a god after death. Thus if a man 
performed 100 Ashvamedha or horse sacrifices he could acquire the 
suzerenty of Indra as Lord of the other gods. A feeling of revolt 
however soon arose against animal sacrifices in course of time on 
the establishment of two new religions viz. Buddhism and Jainism 
which laid particular stress on Ahinsa or abstention of injury and 
tenderness or love to animals. 

Ill Theology of the Vedic Deities. 

( 1 ) Major deities. 

Having described above the value of the various Kinds of 
sacrifices and duties as taught in the Vedas we shall now examine 
the theology of the Vedic Devatas ( deities ) who also formed an 
Anga or part of the sacrifices. The Vedas are concerned mainly with 
the worship and prayer of different gods. The hymns of the Rig 
Veda are mainly invocations of the several gods which always 
accompanied the offering of oblations in the sacrificial fire. There is 
a great misconception on the part of Western scholars and critics 
as regards the nature of Vedic gods. They believe that the Vedic 
gods are personifications of the various powers of nature and natural 
phenomena. This however is quite a faulty notion as the Vedic 
gods are always conceived to have a life and a definite personality: 
They are also conceived as human in appearance having arms, mouth, 
tongue, ears etc and the other parts of the human body. The Vedic 
deities vere probably conceived as the presiding deities of certain 
natural phenomena such as fire, wind, water, rain, lightning etc. 
The sun and the moon also were conceived as presided over by distinct 
deities which controlled their activities. These deities regulated the 
oi^er of nature and they also held sway over all creatures. Prayers 
were and arc still ofiered to them with the oblation ofibrad in iM 
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sacrificial fire which are carried to heaven by the god of fire. Sod)# 
libation is also offered to them. Sometimes it is considered that tha 
said deities themselves come here in their cars and sit on the Barhis cr 
grass spread out for their reception and they partake of the offerings made 
to them. The fulfilment of the desires of the devotees such as long life, 
riches, children etc., is dependent on the favours of these deities. 
The Vedio deities are friends and protectors of the good and the 
righteous but they are enemies of the wicked and the sinful. No 
one can defy their immutable ordinances. Yedic people had great 
faitlr in the divine moral law that virtue will triumph at last. 

( a ) Varuna. 

They offered most reverential prayers to god Varuna who was 
held in the highest esteem as a moral deity. He was also the presid- 
ing deity of Ruta or harmony and order and was mainly praised as 

an upholder of the physical and moral order. He is called Dhrutavrata 
i.e. one whose vows are firm. The other gods follow his ordinances. 

The wind which resounds through the air is Varuna’s breath. Varuna 
is the lord of light by day and by night. He is omniscient or all-know- 
ing god. He knows the flight of the birds in the sky. He beholds 
all secret things that have been or shall be done. He is the moral 
governor of the universe. He binds the sinners with his pashas or 
fetters. The spies of Varuna are always moving about observing 
the two worlds. Varuna is also known for his mercy and he 
is always gracious and kind to the penitent who confess the 
sins committed by them. He releases men even from the sin 
committed by their fathers. All the hymns to Varuna contain 
a prayer for forgiveness of guilt of sins committed through ignorance 
or recklessness. He is the friend of the worshipper who communes 
with him. The later schools of the Vaishnava theists trace their 
doctrine of Bhakti or devotion to the Vedic god Varuna. The 
Qji^ioepticn of Varuna is very old and goes back to the Indo- 
Iraniaa period. The conception of Ahuramnzada or the wise spirit 
of the Avesta resembles that of the Indo-Aryans who also describe 
Qod Varuna as Asura which corresponds with the word Abura in 

Aresta. In course of time Varuna fell into the background 
jecclipsed by other deities and he wes consigoed to 1^9 

if fti} 
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( b ) Sun. 

Next to Varuna as the deity of worship was the Sun god 
who was the most prominent object of worship in Vedic times. 
He was called Surya by which name he was worshiped. Another 
name for the same deity was Savitri who is very famous as the 
subject of the sacred hymn of the Gayatri which is chanted every 
morning by all pious Brahmins as a part of their sacred duty 
which consists in saying the Sandhya or morning prayer. Any 
ommission in performance of this sacred duty was considered very 
sinful for the atonement of which one had to undergo the prescribed 
penance. The Gayatri Mantra of which the seer is sage Vishvamitra, 
when translated runs as follows: — 

“ We meditate on the adorable light of tire divine Savitri 
who incites our intellect to activities. Of the other names 
of the sun I may mention here only Vishnu who though a 
minor deity in Vedic times assumetl a very high position in 
later tiinns and has been the supreme divinity of worship of the 
Vaishnava theists till to-day. He is well known for his three steps, 
with which he traverses the earth. Two of his steps are visible to 
men but the third which was the highest step is invisible to the 
human eye. The highest step is like an eye fixed in the heaven. 
It is his dear abode where pious men and gods rejoice. The three 
steps refer to the course of the sun and its passage through the 
three divisions of the world viz., earth, air and heaven. The above 
are some of the important deities of the celestial region. 

( 0 ) Indra. 

We shall now consider the chief deities of the intermediate or 
atmospheric region. Of these the most important is Indra who was far 
more adored than any other deity in the whole of the Rig Veda, about 
one fourth of the hymns having been devoted exclusively to him, India 
the national God of the Vedic people possessed great martial spirit. 
He is the God of battle who helped the A.ryans in their fight with the 
abori^nal tribes and the Dasyus who opposed the Aryans. He wHs 
therefcwe naturally their great favourite. He is also the God of rain 

1. (ft. V. 3-62-10;)“ 
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and thunderstorm. He is well known for his great powers of drinking 
soma libations which are therefore liberally offered to him . by the 
devotee along with the other offerings in the sacrificial fire to 
propitiate him. He is more anthropomorphic than any other Vedic 
deity. He is well known by the epithet of Vritrahan which means 
destroyer of the demon Vritra. Indra’s fight with Vritra js well 
known in the llig Veda, in which he comes out triumphant having 
slain the demon with his Vajra or thunderbolt. He thus releases the 
cows which are the symbol for waters from the mountains which stand 
for clouds in which the demons lie. The cows may also mean the 
morning beams which are compared with cattle coming out of their 
dark stall. Indra is known for his physical valour and rule over the 
physical world. He is a stern fighter and he vanquish(‘s his enemies 
by his superior strength. At the same time, he is sensual in some 
ways. He is intemperate and is known for his excesses in eating 
and drinking. 

(d) Radra. 

God Budra occupies a very subordinate place in the Vedic 
pantheon being sung only in three entire hymns in the Big Veda. 
He has a dazzling form and beautiful lips. His colour is brown. 
He wears golden ornaments. He holds a thunderbolt in his arms 
and is also armed with a bow and arrows which are swift. He is 
the God of storm and destruction, very fierce and strong. He is 
called a bull. It is however worthy of note that Budra is not 
inidignant like a demon. But he is a beneficent God known for 
his healing powers like a physician. He is also bountiful and is 
easily invoked by prayers. He readily fulfills the desires of his 
worshipper. He is also implored not to kill or injure in his 
anger. Though Budra occupies a subordinate place in the Big 
Veda he slowly began to rise in supremacy until by the time 
of the Yajurveda his supremacy was undoubtedly recognised. 
The white Yajur Veda samhita has two whole chapters containing 
litanis devoted to his worship. They are known as the Shataru* 
dtVya prayers supplicating the God by several names by which 
-he became known. The Shatoradriya litanies o£ the Yajutvsida 
^ Samhita are even now chanted all over India by the oithodo^t 
Brahmins who ai*e the devotees of Budra-Shivak Jo course 



of tme Rudra worship became the most popular form of worship 
ia the whole of India. Rudra soon became identified with IShiya 
or beneficient God. He was also called Mahadeva or the Supreme 
God. He acquired undoubted supremacy over all other gods 
including even Vishnu, who was then bis only rival. 

< e ) Agni. 

Lastly we come to terrestrial gods who were WOTshipped! by 
the Vedic people. Of these Gods, Agni and Soma were the most 
im{X>rtant. Next to Indra in importance comes Agni or fire god who 
is praised in about 203 hymns of the Rig Veda. His anthropomor- 
phism is however only rudimentary. As fire cult was the creed of 
the Vedic people it is but natural that Agni should be very 
popular with them. In addition to his terrestrial origin by friction 
of two aranis or kindling sticks, he has also a celestial origin. He is 
described as brought down from heaven by Matarisvan the Indian 

Prometheus. He takes the sacrificial offerings of men to the gods 
and brings the gods to the sacrifice. He is therefore callea a 

messenger of gods and men and also a priest. Agni is further known 
for his great wisdom as knowing ail the details of sacrifice and is 
called JataVedas i.e. one who knows all created beings. The 
ordinary sacrificial Agni who convoys the offerings to gods is called 
havyavahana. There is another kind of Agni called the Kravyad 
which is distinguished from the above as a corpse devourer. It bums 
the dead body on the funeral pyre. The Vedic idea of Agni as a 
beneficient god may be traced so far back as the Indo Iranian period 
when the forefathers of the Indo- Aryans lived with those of the Indo> 
Iranians who also worshipped fire as a personified being. The modem 
Farsis also worship with offerings of incense and other costly articles, 
the holy fire called Athra which is set up, and installed in special 
altars erected for the purpose in fire temples and maintained iheve 
permanently. 

< f ) Soma. 

We shall now consider the Vedic worship of the other 
terrestrial god Soma wh«i also occupied a very important place in the 
pantheon of the Rig Ved.a, particular'y in connection with the soma 
gasrifioea which were periomed with great oelehrity and pomp. 
Bare are over ICO hywas speoM/ derated to Soa» Jn Mjai 



mandala of the Rig Veda, the rest amounting to about a dozen 
being scattered in the other mandalas. Soma was a peculiar plant 
known to the Vedic people and its Juice was valued most on account 
of its exhilarating effect. The Soma Juice was a sweet and intoxicating 
draught which was frequently called madhu. Soma has a heavenly 
oar in which he rides like Indra. Soma is brought to the sacrifical 
ground in a special cart. It is pounded by stones and the juice is 
pressed through a Woolen Strainer when it flows into vats called 
Pronas. Soma pressed Juice as it passes through the filter is called pava- 

mana which means flowing clear. Soma is specially offered to god Indra 
with water and milk. Soma is pressed three times a day viz; in the 
morning, the midday and the evening for the three daily prayers 
called Pratassavana, Maddhyandina Savana and Sayama savan. On 
account of its exhilarating powers, Soma is called Amrita or draught 
of immortality bestowing immortal life. All the gods drink Soma 
to gain immortality. It also confers immortality on men who there- 
fore freely drank the Soma Juice. In fact the uppermost desire of 
the Vedic people was to secure celestial abode and eternal happiness 
in the heaven. Hence it is stated in the Rig Veda "Apama Somam 
Amrita Abhuma-we have drunk Soma and have become immortal.”^ 
The intoxicating effect of Soma stimulates god Indra in his fights 
with the enemies of the Aryans. Soma corresponds with the word 
Homa in tha Avesta. It carries us back to the Indo-Iranian period 
when the Indo Aryans and the Iranian Aryans lived together having 
several religious beliefs and practices in common. In both Rig Veda 
and the Avesta, Soma draught was considered very valuable and 
highest praises ara bestowed on him as a mighty king and god. 

( 2 ) Minor Deities. 

Besides the higher gods mantioned above there are also a 
number of minor deities mentioned in the rig Veda such as Mitrar- 
Varuna ( sun of day and night ) and Dyava-Prithivi ( sky and earth ), 
the Rubhus having divine powers, Maruts ( winds ) who are the 
sons of rudra and attendants of Indra found in troops or ganas, 
twelve Adityas (sun gods) having Varuna as their chief, Vasus 
'Under the leadership of Indra and Vishvedevas who form a minor 
group. There are also found in the Rig Veda a few goddesses who 




play a very minor part. They are Usas or dawn about whom theite 
are some beautiful descriptions in the Rig Veda, Sai^vati a holy 
river, Vac or goddess of speech, Prithvi or goddess earth, Baitri i^e. 
shining night and Aranyani or goddesses of the forest. There are 
also some other goddesses named Indrani, Varunani and Agneyi who 
are the wives of the great gods Indra, Varuna and Agni respectively. 
Their active part however is insignificant. 

( 3 ) Aryan deities and the deities of Dasas and Asnras." 

While dealing with the Vedic pantheon and the gods and 
divinities worshipped by the Vedic Aryans, it may be mentioned 
that we find references being constantly made in the Vedic hymns 
to the fights between the Aryans and the Dasyus and Dasas. The 
latter were the aborigines of dark complexion who offered great 
resistance to the entry of the Aryans into India. They were some- 
times described as Danavas or demons who fought hard with ’4he 
Aryans. They were headed by several leaders and chiefs known as 
Vritra, Vala and Sambara. The Aryans under the leadership of 
Indra attacked the strongholds of the aborigines who were led l>y 
their above named chiefs and defeated them in regular battles. TKe 
fight between Indra as leader of the Aryans and Vritra as leat^r 
of the aborigines ultimately resulted in favour of the Aryans. It is 
described in glowing terms in the Rig Veda and the Brahmanas. 
Sometimes we find the enemies of the Aryans described in the older 
parts of the Rig Veda as Asuras. But they are distinguished as 
belonging to a higher and superior class from the dark-complexioned 
Dasyus or aborigines. It is probable that the Asuras refer to the 
Indo Iranians who worshipped God as Ahura Mazada. The latter 
corresponds with the Sanskrit word A sura which is sometimes used 
for god Varuna. Asura here means giver of life. But subsequently 
it came to mean devils. The Indo Aryans at one stage lived together 
with the Iranian Aryans with whom they heui many belief and 
practices in common before the former separated from the latter 
probably due to some schism on account of differences in theologi- 
cal views. The Asuras should not therefore be confounded' with 
'Dasyus or Dasas who were the dark cbmplexioned aborigines and 
were possibly the illiterate and uncultured Dravidians who ocodpied 



vladia before the adroQt of the Aryas. The eboriginee vrere therefore 
palled Amuyans ae distinguished from the Aryans who had a white 
. complexion and were civilised and who knew ploughing and varions 
oiher arts as carpentry, smithing, chariot-making, manufacture of 
arms of war etc. The Dasyus are sometimes calmd Anasas which 
means persons who could not utter civilised language. The Anaryan 
Dasyus did not worship the Devas or the bright gods of the Aryans 
as the sun, fire, Varuna and Indra nor did they offer any sacrifices 
to these gods. They were savages and barbanians and had no religion 
and culture like the Aryans. The dasas had also a class among them 
called the Nagas or serpants perhaps because they worshipped 
serpants or it was tlieir emblem. The Nagas were less hostile than 
Dasyus. The Dasas were also phallus worshippers as tliey are styled 
Shisnadevaha in the Big Veda and were treated most disparagingly and 
with contempt. Ultimately however, on coming into closer contact 
with the aborigines the Aryans educated them and made them into a 
better condition. There were then called Svtdras while those who were 
uncultured were called Panchamas or Nishadas, which term included 
the Chandcdas and the present day untouchables who were beyond 
the pale of caste being devoid of clean habits p.nd culture. The 
Aryans however mixed with the reclaimed classes who were called 
Sudras and they even admitted some of the gods and deities 
worshipped by the Dasas as phallus, serpent etc. into their own 
pantheon. The worship in course of time and particularly in the 
time of the Mahabharata became the popular form of worship of 
the Hindus. The phallus however was ultimately identified with 
the Yadic god Rudra who also became the ruler of the demons and 
goblins. These latter were already worshipped by the non-Aryans. 
In this connection we might mention that the non-Aiyans also 
believed in magical practices and spells and possibly the Aryans 
adopted some of their practices and customs. Thus we find in the 
tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda and particularly in the Atharvaveda 
references to such magical practices, spells and incantations which 
were, freely used by the Indo Aryans as means for averting evil, 
siokaess and disease. There were also a few incantatioas to preserwe 
to induce sleep and to procure of&pring.* 

— STErYIoiOT” 



( 4 ) Abstract Deities. 


On examining the worship of deities in the Rig Veda one 
finds a tendency later on to worship abstract deities instead of 
concrete deities. This tendency is however to be found mostly in 
the tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda. Thus we find that qualities 
like Shraddha (Faith) and Manyu (Anger) are personified as deities. 
In the Atharva Veda, Kama is made into a deity of love who is 
vividly described as darting arrows in the Puranic mythology. 
Similarly certain activities and qualities of the old Vedic gods are 
also turned into deities. Thus the idea of the deity Dhatru or 
creator seems to have been suggested from the act of creation. 
Similarly the idea of Prajapati or lord of the universe seems to 
have been suggested from the quality of rulership that was attributed 
to the Sun. In later times, the place of Prajapati was taken by 
Brahma. Another god of an impersonal nature is Brihaspati which 
means the lord of prayer. In later times, Brihaspati is described 
as the priest of the gods and ho is also identified with the planet 
Jupiter. Tlie word Jupiter is derived from the Indo European word 
Zeus-pater or sky-father. Another diety is goddess Aditi which 
according to Professor Macdon.ald means that which is unbound, i. e., 
liberation or freedom. She is called the mother of Adityas (gods) 
who were her sons, i e., sons of liberation. As opposed to Aditi 
is goddess Diti which means that which is bound and her sons are 
called Daityas or demons who were bound due to their ignorance. 
■ They always opposed the devas or the shining gods. Both the 
Samhitas as well as the Brahmanas abound in vivid descriptions 
of the perpetual fights between devas or bright gods and danavas 
or devils. Professor Macdonald is of opinion that the above conception 
of Aditi must have arisen later on after the Aryans separated from 
the Indo-Iranians and she is therefore younger in age than some 
of her sons called Adityas of whom Mitra is one. Mitra or the 
morning sun corresponds with the Indo-Iranian Mithra. Mitra is 
therefore of older date than Aditi. Professor Maxmuller however 
fe of opinion that the name of goddess Aditi must have suggested 
to the Rishis of the Rig Veda from the idea of infinite space 
tiSfdiid the earth, the clouds and the sky. 
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it may be stated in. short that the raligion of the Vedio 
people consisted mainly of sacrifices in the holy fire with simple 
prayers to gods. These sacrifices at first were very simple and became 
complicated only later on with the increase of sacerdotalism of the 
priests. The Vedic people were religiously minded and had great 
faith in the deities worshipped by them. Vedic gods were worshipped 
as manifestations of the natural powers of the supreme divinity. 
They were not merely deities of nature as believed by some Western 
scholars. Several deities were worshipped by the Aryans as proteo* 
tors of the moral law. The conception of Varuna as a moral god was 
very high and sublime and it shows the high moral level reached 
by the Aryans. They loved to speak the truth and lived a pious 
and moral life. They had a clear conception of sin which they believed 
was the result of transgressing the commands of God. They there- 
fore propitiated God by fervent and suppliant prayers for forgiveness 
and mercy. They believed that the divine ordinances were inviolable. 
They had faith in the divine law that God will protect the righteous 
and punish the wicked. Therefore they always tried to regulate their 
lives accordingly. They believed that the reward of righteousness 
would be heaven while the punishment for wickedness would be the 
dark abyss which in subsequent mythology was described as hell. 

We do not find in the Vedas any description of the mythological 
horrors ot hell as found in the Puranas. In Vedic times the people 
were free from the spirit of pessimism which obsessed them in later 
times by the growing fear of metempsychosis and the endless cycles 
of births and deaths through which the transmigrating soul had to 
pass before reaching the final Moksha. They took an optimistic view 
of life. They prayed for long life of 100 years and material comforts 
of life as riches, wealth, cattle and children, their highest desire 
being for an eternal abode in the heaven to enjoy celestial happiness 
there after death. 

IV. Vedic Philosophy. 

( 1 ) Clagslfioation of the Vedio gods. 

After having examined the Vedic religion and the theological 
beliefs and practices of the Vedio people, we shall now examine what 
{^ilosophioal system can be deduced from the Vedio religion. Ved^ 



reH^on was essentially a polytheistic religion at least in the beginning. 
The gods mentioned in the Rig Veda appear to be 33 in number. There 
appears however a tendency even in the Rig Veda to classify the 
different gods worshipped by the Aryans, thus showing that the 
Vedic people even at that early period in tlie history of the world 
had a philosophical turn of mind to evolve a system as the basis 
of their philosophy. The Vedic gods may be divided into three 
classes as celestial, atmospheric and terrestrial gods. (1) The celestial 
gods are Dyaus, Varuna, Mitra, Surya, Savitri, Pusan, the Asvins, 
TJsus (dawn) and Ratri (night) (2) The atmospheric gods are Indra, 
apam-napat, Rudra, Maruts, Vayu, Parjanya and Apas (waters) and 
( 3 ) The terrestrial gods are Prithvi, Agni and Soma. 

( 2 ) One God having three forms ( Trimurti ). 

These three classes were at first represented by Snrya (Sun) 
Indra and Agni (fire) as the three leading gods representing the said 
three classes respectively. The places of these three gods were subse- 
quently occupied by Surya ( sun ) Vayu and Agni ( fire ) in later 
times of the Rig Veda, and by Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva in the 
Puranik times. The last three gods combined give us the picture of 
the Supreme God called Trimurti (having three forms) as believed by 
the present day Hindus. The source of this modern conception of 
God as Trimurti in his three aspeets of creation, preservation and 
destruction of this universe can thus be traced to the above Vedic 
conception of the three aspects representing the three classes of 
celestial, atmospheric and terrestrial gods. 

( 3 ) Polytheism and pantheism. 

The same idea is expressed in a different way in the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad in the dialogue between Shakalya and the great 
sage and philosopher Yajnavalkya. The latter by his answer to the 
first question put to him by Shakalya says that the gods are 33 
in number viz. 8 Vasus who are gods belonging to the terrestrial 
: region, 1 1 Rudras who are gods belonging to the atmospheric region, 
12 Adityas who are gods belonging to the celestial region, which with 
Indra and Prajapati make up 33 gods. Then by his second answer 
he says that there are three gods corresponding to the terrestrial, 
fitmospherio and celestial worlds. Ultimately by his last answer the sage 



8ftyg that there is only one God who is called the Supreme Being whose 
body is the earth, eye the dre and mind the tight and who is th6 
. final goal of ail, thus establishing the Vedantic doctrine of the 
spiritual unity of the Universe having the Supreme Being as its 
fountain source. This pantheistic conception however was not worked 
up atonce from the beginning in the Vedic period but was evolved 
slowly by gradations. At first we have ])Ojytheism in the Rig Veda 
with its pantheon of difl^erent gods existing side by side and having 
certain distinguishing features. These gods had also certain common 
features. Although we generally find the several gods of the Vedic 
pantheon described as existing se})arately, yet we clearly find in the 
Rig Veda early attempts to ehnssify these gods and a tendency to 
evolve a system of unity. Thus at firat we find several minor deities 
grouped together under one class as Marut ganas or troops of wind, 
and Vasus or the terrestrial deities etc. Sometimes even gods of 
different classes are brought under one head as Vishvedevaha. There 
is further another tendency seen in the Rig Veda of describing 
several gods as performing the same acts and the same functions. 
Thus God Agni performs the acts which are attributed to god Indra 
tod god Soma performs the acts done by god Agni. Similarly the 
act of creation and government of the Universe is attributed alter- 
nately and by turns to Gods Soma, Agni, Surya (sun), Vishnu and 
Varuna. Sometimes one god is called by a name which is generally 
used for another god and there is an interchange of names. Thus 
god Indra is addressed by the name of sun, and god fire is addressed 
alternately by the names of Indra Vishnu, Varuna, Mitra, Rudra, 
Savita etc. Hence we often find dual gods worshipped together i.e, 
Indra and Agni, Mitra and Varuna, Agni and Soma, and the pair 
of Ashvins. We further find that sometimes the quality of omnipresence 
or all pervadingness which is generally the quality of the supreme 
, God is attributed to the different gods individually and separat^y. 
Thus we find in several hymns of the Rig Veda that the quality of 
omnipotence is attributed separately to the deities V ishn u, Indra, 
Agni, Ashvinikumar, Surya, Brihaspati and Aditi. From the above 
discussion one can easily understand that though the deities of the 
Vedio pantheon apparently seem dissinct and separate from one 
another there is a clear tendency to integrate a synthetic and organic 
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AiQoiig them, aad evolve one unifocm sjrobnii whiahu *ritfmrtri[r 
ciiimiDated ia the Vedantic pantheism. 

( 4r) Hettotheism. 

Hiere was at first a belief of plurality of gods eaeh having- a 
distinct personolify with distinct qualities. The idea of oneness 
however after which the Vedic Rishis were yearning slowfy developed? 
from polytheism to henotheism as stated by Professor Maxmuller 
whereby several deities were addressed separately as tiie onfy gotf 
with an entire forgetfulness of all other gods for tlie time being: 

( 6 ) Monotheism. 

The idea of monotheism then took the shape of one Supreme 
God’ as having a unique personality and without an equal, who* rules 
over all beings including men, gods and the whole universe. This is 
stage of monotheism as is typified by the hymn of Hiranyagarbha oo*' 
tained in the Rig Veda^ which gives us an excellent idea of GhxJ as llie 
creator and ruler of this universe and as a worthy object of devotion; 
It was commonly believed that the Vedic people knew only poly^oism 
or plurality of gods and that the belief of the unity of God waa 
only the last stage as with the Greeks who ascended to monothmintt 
from polytheism. But this has been shown to be false by Prof. 
Maxmuller who states that though with the Aryans belief in & Sttpiono' 
God' above all may seem later than the belief in many gods> yet they 
were drawn to the divine by the same feelings as towards ono’s 
father as contrasted with the Semitics who seem to have r^apseA 
into polytheism from time to time. “ There is a decided prt'poaderenoe 
of monotheistic ideas in the chhandas period, it is monetheism 
which precedes polytheism of the Vedas. Remembrance of one tad 
Infinite God breaks through the idolatrous mist like t^e Mna dly 
hidden through the passing clouds. ” One of the oldest hymns 
Rig Veda* sung by Rishi Dirghamtamas bears witness to tins truth 
of the above statemen't. The original verse of the- hyma vuqb. Mt 
foRow8:->-" Ekam Sat Vipra Bahudha Vadanti^ Againa YarnMn^ 
Ifaitariehvanam ahuhu” i.e. "The wise invoke the ona Being in -vriimia 
ways and call Him Agni, Yama or Matarishvan”. It b()k% 
diaaiaMs the exktence of one Irvine Being iavdeed 
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diCtexent names. The Hiranyagarbha hymn contained in the Big Yeda^ 
also afibrds another instance to refute the charge levelled by some 
Western critics against the Vedic Aryans that they knew only 
pplytjieism or plurality of gods and had no idea of monotheism. 
Prof. Maxmuller however gives a direct lie to the above charge 
by his remarks made in connection with the above hymn. “ The 
idea of one God is expressed with such power and decision that it 
naakes us hesitate before we deny to the Aryan nations one instinctive 
monotheism. ” 

( 6 ) Philosophical inquiries after discovery 
of the Supreme Being. 

The Vedic Aryans were of a philosophic turn of mind and 
they were , not satisfied merely with the theistic idea of a personal 
God as it did not satisfy the inner craving of the human mind to 
find out a true philosophic basis for the unity of the whole universe 
and the exact relations between God, man and nature. The Vedic 
seers therefore made constant attempts to discover what was the 
ultimate reality and what was its real nature. Their thoughts 
centered on the one all absorbing problem of discovering absolute 
truth. At the earliest period in the history of civilisation of tlie 
world they concentrated their thoughts to find out the answsrs to 
several abstruse metaphysical problems such as “ who am I ” * 
"Is there a first cause”? “Is there a creator of the world”? Is 
the world real or is it an illusion” ? Thus we find various attempts 
in the hymns of the tenth mandala of the Rig Veda to discover 
pne Supreme Deity. This at first led to hymns to Vishvedevaha 
which were addressed to several gods belonging to diflferent classes 
but which were grouped together as belonging to one group as 
^tod above. , 

Then the mind was fixed to the idea of one personal supreme 
being called Prajapati or lord of the universe who was conceived 
under different names as the creator and luler of this universe. 
T^us he was called (1) Dc^asha^ or one possessing skill from whom wasf 
bom ' Aditi who was the mother of all gods ( 2 ) Twastru^ i. e, a 
workman or a carpenter who created the world including even the 
t (R. V. 10-121). 2. (R. V. 10-72) ,3. (R. V. 10-110.) . . 



Vedio deities Agni, Indra and Brahmanaspati ( 3 ) Brahnumaspati^ 
or Lord of Prayer who then becsame Briheispati or the priest of 
Gods. (4) Viahavakarmtx^ or maker of all and creator of the Universe 
as the only God. He is described as all seeing, having eyes, mouths, 
arms and feet on every side, and forging with 2 arms as wiiigs like 
a smith; the father, creator and generator and the unborn sustmner 
in his navel of the primeval germ of the Universe wherein all the 
gods were seen together and which was held by the Apaha (waters) in 
their womb,® and lastly (5) Hiranyaga/rbha'^ the golden germ which 
is described as the supervisor of the primeval waters and which rose 
from them as the golden germ and as lord and sustainer of this 
universe. He is also described as superior to all the deities. He is 
identified witli Prajapati ( lord of the universe ) in the last verse. 
The above hymns give us a clear idea of God as a Supreme personal 
Being and as the creator and ruler of this Universe as evolved by 
the Vedic Aryans. 


( 7 ) Gosmogenio hymns. 

The idea of God as a personal being and a creator and ruler 
did not however satisfy the inquisitive mind of the Vedic Aryans who 
yearned after discovery of the philosophic truth of Absolute realhy 
and we find a reflection of this philosophic inquisitiveness of the 
human mind in tlie most beautiful cosmogonic hymn in the whole 
of the Rig Veda known as the Nasadiya Sukta® which is the earliest 
Vedic source of Maya Vada or the doctrine of the illusion of the 
world which was subsequently evolved in a most able manner by 
Shankaracharya. This hymn is of the greatest plulosophioal interest 
as it contains clear germs of the later Upanishad philosophy. I shall 
therefore reproduce here a verbatim translation of the same for 
information of the reader: — 

( 1 ) There was not then the non-existent nor the existent 
then; There was not the air nor the heaven whidi is 
beyond. What did it contain ? Where ? In whose protec- 
tion ? Was there water unfathomable profound ? 

1. (R. V. 10-72), 2. (R. V. 10-81), 3. (R. V. 10-82), 4. (R. V. 10-121). 
6. <R. V. 10-129) 



ftkeiid was tMt deatii nor immortEdity ^on. Sphere •was 
not th« !beao(Ri of night nor of day. That one bieathsd 
windlem by he own power. Other than that there was 
not em^hing beyond 

(8‘) Darkness was in the beginning hidden by darkness. 
Indistingaishable, this all was water. That which, coming 
irito being, was covered with the void, that one arose 
iSmragh the power of heat. 

(4) Desire in the beginning came upon that. That was the 
first seed of mind. Sages seeking in their hearts with 
wisdom found out the bond of the existent in the 
non-existent. 

^ 5 ) Their cord was extended across: was there below or was 
there about ? There were impregnatofs, there were powers; 
there was energy below, there was impulse above. 

( 6 ) Who knows truly ? who shall here declare, whence it 
has been podueed, whence is this creation ? By the 
creation of this ( Universe ) the gods ( came afterwards. ) 
Who then knows wlience it has arisen ? 

(.7) Wh^e the Creation has arisen? Whether he founded 
it or he did not ? He who is in the highest Heaven, 
is its surveyor, he only knows or else he knows not. 

The «bove hymn contains several beautiful thoughts of 
mydlic ]ibikiBoid^y and ^ves us a clear insight into the inner 
tWoAing -df the mind of the seer and his thoughts about the hrue 
•j^hflosephic ‘oeiieepEion of the noture of the Supreme Beii^ hoth as 
’pemoottl dhentur and Ruler of this Universe called OOD by the 
ifliedlegiaai aad sdso as a pure spirit of pristine purity detadied 
from the relations of this phenomenal world. The eeer 'is eoeptic 
alt *thfe dttd shout <the nature of the first cause from which the 
%nfweMe wmsindted m to whether it was personal or impersonal 
Se % iidt •'Acgmaiw on the point and rightly so as it is impossible 
to defins «Qksd«eKao(ty, as )to do so would be to limit His perfection 
and Mm^etoness. He however seems to suggest after mature 
deliberation and deep reflection that it is a supw tpenaonal oaose 
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fiwm wlikih the Universe emanated. The Rishi tries to reach the 
jnqKKwnAl from the personal. The line "anidavatam Swadhaya 
todekam ” ( it breathed windless by its own power ) also supports 
the flonclusion that the Rishi had in liis mind the idea of an 
limpersenal supreme being. In the above cosmogenic hymn the 
origin of the world is explained as an emanation of Sat or the 
manifest from Asat or the unmanifest. The first object that came 
into being was water from which desire evolved as the first seed 
of mind. Desire was the first seed of creation of the concrete from 
the abstract. In desire or love was discovered the bond between 
tiie created and the uncreated. Then the poet gives a description 
of the male and female powers just before describing the generation 
of this universe whose source is a mystery The gods are bom 
after the creation of the universe. Hitherto was a mere evolution 
or emanation of the manifest from the unmanifest by the union of 
the male principle and the female principle. In fact this is the starting 
point of the classical Sankhya philosophy started by Kapila which 
was atheistic and according to which the Universe is believed to 
be a natural evolution by the spotitaneous combination of Purusha 
and Prakriti or the male principle and the female principle without 

any third principle as a connecting link. But this atheistic conception 
of natural evolution of the Universe is repugnant to the spirit of 
the Vedic religion and is therefore contradicted by the Seer in the 

very next verse in whicii an entirely new thought is set out. 
M postulates definitely that there is a superintendent and overseer 

^ 'this Universe in the higliest heaven who surveys it and he 
imows whence this Universe is created and whether he created it 
or not. Thus the existence of God as a Supreme Being and overseer 
of the Universe is clearly established. In the last verse however a 
doubt is created by the Rishi not about the existence of the Supreme 
’Being and Overseer of the Universe who is already postulated but 
about the exact process of creation as to whether He created the 
Universe from Himself or from nothing as believed in the Christian 
r^^on or from matter existing itself. The poet first asserts 
tint the Overseer of the Universe knows whence this creation has 
airismi and whether He is its creator or not as the cfpeatioB has 
come from him. Then he immediately corrects hiunAif . and 



a doubt whether the said overseer of the universe knows the 
mystery of creation. Prof. Maxmuller gives two interpretations 
of the last sentence of the last verse which reads ‘ or else does 
not know ? ’ as meaning either ( 1 ) that it would be a defiance 
to doubt the former assertion giving the mystery of creation as 
having arisen from God or (2) that he knows not the mystery 
of creation thus showing a doubt as to the correctness of the above 
assertion which according to Prof. Maxmullar " is not irreconcilable 
with the spirit of timidity which shrinks at asserting anything on 
a point where human reason can only guess and hope and if it 
ventures onwards it can say in the last resort ‘ behold, we know 
not anything. ” 

(8> Philosophical conception of the Snpreme 
Being in the Parasha Sakta. 

Another cosmogenic hymn of great importance from a philo- 
sophical point of view is the famous Purushasukta or hymn of man 
contained in the Rig Veda.^ This hymn relates to the creation of 
the material world including objects of nature and gods, men and 
beasts etc. from the Supreme Being called the primeval person who 
is described as having a thousand heads, thousand eyes and thousand 
feet. The agents of creation were the Gods while the material stuff 
out of which the world was created is the body of the primeval 
person or Purusha from whom Virat an evolved person also called 
Purusha was born. The act of creation is treated as a divine sacrifice 
in which the evolved person or Purusha is the victim whose body 
was cut up into several parts which were then offered as an oblation 
in the sacrificial fire and they became portions of the Universe. 
The origin of the four castes is also traced to the above Vedic 
hymn. The four castes are represented as having been born from 
the four parts of the body of the victim Purusha which respectively 
became the four castes. Thus his mouth was the Brahmin or 
priestly caste, his two arms were made Kshatriya or the military 
caste, his two thighs the Vaishya or the merchant caste, while from 
his two feet the Sudras or the servant caste was born. The act of sacri- 
fice was described as the first Divine ordinance an observance of 

i. (B. v.~ia-9(ry 



which gave the fruition of celestial abode which was Moksha or 
final emancipation of the Vedic people as the summum bonum of 
life. Though the above hymn lays down sacrifice as the highest 
religion and duty, the philosophic view is quite different from that 
of the old hymns of the Rig Veda as it is distinctly pantheistic in 
sthiin as will appear from verse two which states that “Purusha or 
God is this all that has been and that will be.” The creation with 
its innumerable names and forms of this variegated world full of 
diversity is described as the greatness or glory of Purusha. The 
description of the highest divinity as a Purusha is unique from a 
philosophical point of view. It gives us a true philosophical insight 
into the real nature of the Supreme person who is not identical 
with the world in the literal sense as wrongly understood by some 
misguided persons from a superficial consideration of the immanent 
aspect of God and without proper knowledge of the doctrine of 
monism. The Supreme person has also another transcendental nature 
of pristine purity and great excellence. The real nature of the 
Supreme person exceeds by far the glory of this whole universe 
which is comprehended within only a fourth of Him while three- 
fourths of Him which is immortal and in heaven is concealed from 
the sight of the ordinary worldly people, who are not initiated in 
the esoteric doctrines of philosophy. This picture of the Supreme 
person as the highest Being having immoi-tality as his essence became 
the true basis of the pantheistic philosophy of the Upanishads or 
Vedanta which arose later on and became the central pivot round 
which the exuberent labyrinth of the innumerable schools of philo 
sophy that grew in the scholastic period entwined their multitudinous 
branches far and wide. It is important to note that the above ideal 
picture of the highest spiritual divinity as having a dual aspect of 
immanence and transcendence and the source of the vast cosmos has 
harmonised the two most important branches of theology and meta- 
physics contained in the Upanishads so thoroughly and distinctly 
as to leave no scope whatever for the unhappy conflicts between 
the said two branches of philosophy as are seen in the West, where 
religion is divorced altogether from philosophy. I shall deal with 
this part of philosophy later on when I discuss the principles of the' 
XJpanishada Philosophy. 



V. V«<»c Eschatology. 

( 1 ) Reward of heaven after death for good works. 

We have tdready seen above that the hipest aim of life to 
the Vedic people was to secure an immortal place in the paradise 
after death and enjoy celestial happiness as the fhiit of sacrificial 
and virtuous deeds done by them in life. The hope of enjoyment 
of eternal happiness in the paradise cheered the last moments of 
the Vedic Aryans. They had full faith in the divine moral law that 
the righteous would be rewarded while the sinners would be punished 
as clearly appears froin their suppliant prayers to god Varuna fell 
of confessions for the misdeeds and sins committed by them in life 
thoughtlessly in ignorance so as to incur the god’s displeasure and 
craving for mercy. In the Rig Veda, we find a belief of the yonder 
world of the pious called Sukruta loka^ as a reward for righteous 
and virtuous deeds and of abyss of blind darkness into which demons- 
and sinners were plunged as a punishment for their misdeeds.* The 
virtues which are rewarded by admission to heaven are liberality, 
austerity or self-restraint and heroism in the battle.* 

( 2 ) Celestial pleasures of the deceased Fathers 
(Pitris) Id Company with gods. 

The Rig Veda contains five hymns on death and the future 
life,* from which it appears that cremation was the usual method 
of disposing of the dead with the holy Mantras as one of the 
sacraments. Hymn X-14 is addressed to god Yama. Fire conveys 
the spirit of the deceased called Preta to the Yonder world of 
Pitars or (the fathers) and the gods. Passing along by the path 
trodden by the Fathers, the spirit of the dead man goes to the 
otJier world where he meets with the Fathers who revel with Yama 
in the highest heaven. Here uniting with a glorious body he enters 
upon a life of bliss which is free from the bodily infirmities and in 
which all desires are fulfilled, in company with the gods and the two 
kings Yama and Varuna.. It may be noted that iu the Vedas, 
Yama is the king of the blessed world of the Fathers in the Heaven 
not a king of hell as depicted in the Puranic Mythology. 

l.(R. V. 10-16-4); 2. (R. V. 10-87); 3. (R. V. 10-154); 4 (B. V. 
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( 3 ) Enjoyment in company with deceased relations. 

The next Hymn X-16 points out the places where the various 
parts of the dead man’s body were directed to go while being con- 
sumed by fire. The above Mantra is uttered while the body of the 
dead person is being partially consumed on the funeral pyre. The 
translation of the relevant verses of the hymn runs as follows: — 

“The Sun receive thine eye, the wind thy breath; go according 
to thy nature to earth or heaven, go if it suits you into the waters; 
go make thine home in plants with all the members Thus the 
eye went to god sun and the breath went to god wind. The spirit 
of the departed soul after death either went to earth or heaven or 
to waters or to plants. It was further believed that on death, a 
man was divided into three separate parts. One part was burnt and 
its remnants such as bones were buried in the earth. Another part 
went to the deities of nature as sun, wind etc., while the third part 
which was unburnt went beyond the first heaven which is watery, 
and the second heaven which is starry, further on to the third heaven 
which is the abode of the Fathers.’* Then the spirit being invested 
with a body of light went in a car or on wings* to the land of 
eternal light.* There fanned by delicious winds, and cooled by 
showers he recovers his complete form, body, mind and life® and 
reaches the celestial abode of god Yama under the Ashvattha tree* 
drinking with the gods and the minstrels playing on the flute and 
singing his praises.'^ This is the region of Vishnu’s highest step.* 
There the departed souls join the company of the Fathers and lead 
a happy life reunited with Father, mother, wives and children.® 

( 4 ) Invocation of the deceased Fathers ( Pitris ) 
for blessings (Shraddhas). 

Hymn X-15 in the Rig Veda is addressed to the Fitaras or 
Fathers who dwell in the third heaven which is the highest step 
of Vishnu. Various groups of ancestors are invoked for benediction, 

1. (B. V. 10-16-3) 2. (A. V. 18-2-48); 3. ( A. V. 4-34-4); 4. (11. V. 
9-113-7); 5. (A. V. 18-2-24); 6. (A. V. 6-4-3); 7. (R V, 10-185);. 

8. ( E. V. 1-155 ); 9. ( A. V. 6-120 ); ( 12-3-67 ). 

7 
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M Angirasas and Atharvans; the Brighus and the Vasisthas and 
others. The Pitaras or the Fathers are classed as higher, middle and 
lower. They revel with Yama and feast with the gods. They are 
fond of Soma .and desire libation of the same. They eat the offerings 
made to them along with Yama. They come here on the same Cart 
as Indra and the gods and receive oblations as their food. They are 
entreated to intercede for their worshippers and implored not to 
injure their descendants for any wrong done against them, and to 
show their good graces by bestowing upon them long liie, riches, 
children etc. The path trodden by the Fathers as the reward of 
good deeds is called Pitriyana while that as the reward of prayers 
and devotion to the gods is called Devayana. 

The Shraddha ceremonies which are performed by the Hindus 
for invoking the benedictions of their deceased ancestors and their 
blessings suggested in the verses of the Rig Veda, are the same 
even to-day and they give us an idea of the views held by the 
Y edic Aryans on eschatology. The Zorostrian Parsis of India to-day 
also observe ceremonies similar to the Shraddha ceremonies of the 
Hindus which are called Muktad ceremonies whereby they piously 
invoke the spirits of their departed relations called Farvars. 

( 6 ) Consignment to the infernal region of the sinners. 

Though the idea of hell with all the horrors thereof as depicted 
in subsequent Puranic mythologies was not known in the period of 
Rig Veda, they did conceive tl\e idea of an abyss of darkness to 
which the sinners were consigned along with those who broke the 
divine laws and traditions and transgressed the injunctions relating 
to sacrifices and the worship of gods, as appears from the following 
texts of the Rig Veda which allude to a place of future punish- 
ment. The said texts run as follows : — 

“Like brotherless females, unchaste, like evil women who 
hate their husbands, wicked, unrighteous and liars, they are 
destined for that deep abyss 

“ Knowing, he beholds all creatures, he hurls the hated and 
irreligious into that abyss”.* In the Atharvaveda and the Brahmanas 

1. (R. V. 4-5-5 ); 2. ( R. V. 9-73-8 ). 
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the picture of hell with its horrors and sufferings became more and 
more dreadful. It is stated in the Atharvaveda that evil people 
went to Naraka or hell, the house down below.^ There the wicked 
ofienders sit in the middle of- a stream runmng with blood, devour- 
ing.® It is the lowest d&rkness full of demons* and Yatudhanis or 
female goblins.^ 

( 6 ) Genesis of the law of Karma or retribntion.^ 

The idea of the requital of virtues and misdeeds by rewards 
and punishments is developed more in the Brahmanas “ For what- 
ever food a man eats in this world by the same he is eaten again in 
the other.”® In the Shatapatha Brahmana,® we find a vivid picture 
of the vision of punishment in tlie other world that was permitted 
to sage Bhrigu. The sage is taken to different regions of the hell 
where he sees men shrieking aloud on being hewn in pieces and 
chopped up limb by limb by others crying the words “Thus have 
they done to us in yonder world and so we do them again in 
this world/' 

VI. Interpretations of the Vedas* 

( 1 ) Different methods of interpretation. 

To enable us to have a thorough knowledge of the religious 
and philosophical views contained in the Vedic literature it is of 
the utmost imj[XJrtance that we should first have a knowledge of 
the different methods of interpretation employed by various Vedic 
scholars, Western as well as Oriental, for arriving at a correct meaning 
of the Vedic Texts. The standpoint adopted by the European scholars 
in interpreting the Vedas is quite different from that of the Oriental 
scholars and the Mimansakas. The former look on the Veda as the 
earliest piece of literary document, while the latter hold the tradi- 
tional view of interpretation and treat the Veda as Bevealed 
Religion and eternal authority on Dharma or religion. The meanings 
of a considerable portion of the hymns of the Rig Veda are clear 
but still many passages and verses are obscure and unintelligible. 

1. (A. V. 2-14-3); 2. (A. V. 5-19-3); 3. (A. V. 9-2-8); 4. (A. V. 2-14-8);, 
6. (S. B. 12-9-1-1); 6. (S. B. 11-6-1). 
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(28 ) Etymological method of iuterprotation. 

It has been objected by some that the Veda is not worth, 
interpretation as some Mantras do not convey any meaning whatever. 
while others are ambiguous and absurd and sometimes even mutually 
contradictory. As a matter of fact, Yaska the author of Nirukta 
which is the oldest commentary extant on the subject of Vedio 
interpretation quotes the opinion of one of his predecessors Kautsa, 
that the Vedio hymns were obscure, devoid of meaning and contradic- 
tory of each other. Yaska has however repudiated the above charge 
of the objector and shown by reasons how to interpret correctly 
the Mantras which are regarded as meaningless. The Shatapatha 
Brahman which is one of the most monumental works on the white 
Yajurveda composed by the great sage Yajnyavalkya has also given 
interpretations of some difficult Vedic liymns so as to deduce therefrom 
a proper meaning. In the Sutra period we find that Jaimini the 
author of Purva Mimansa Sutras has also laid down scientifically 
various rules for a correct interpretation of the Vedas to which I 
shall advert when I deal with the Mimansa philosophy. 

( 3 ) Traditional method of interpretation. 

The oldest regular commentary of the Rig Veda was written 
by that well-known Oriental scholar Sayana in about the fourteenth 
century which is of immense value to us in understanding correctly 
the meanings of several difficult and obscure Vedic verses. Sayana 
however was an orthodox Vedic scholar believing in the authority 
of tradition and has followed the traditional method of interpretation 
of the Vedas. He has also written memorable commentaries on the 
Samhitas of the remaining Vedas and several Brahmauas such as 
the Shatapatha Brahamana, Taittariya Brahamana etc. Sayana has 
taken great pains in explaining abstruse passages of the Samhitas 
and the theological and ritual texts of the Brahmanas with which 
he was familiar and his commentaries are invaluable guides to every 
one whe enters on the study of the Rig Veda and without their 
help it would have been next to impossible to any of us to have 
a correct meaning of the Vedic Texts. Professor Maxmuller has 
also' paid a glowing tribute to Sayana for the monumental work of 
translating the Vedas in the following terms. “ I do not wonder 
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that others who have more recently entered on that study are 
inclined to speak disparagingly of the scholastic interpretation of 
Sayana. They hardly know how much we owe to his guidance in 
effecting our first entrance into this fortress of Vedic language and 
Vedic religion. We ought to bear in mind that five and twenty 
years ago we could never at least have gained a firm footing without 
his leading strings.” 

( 4 ) Critical method of interpretation. 

Unfortunately however we do not find a continuity of unbroken 
tradition preserved from the time when the Vedic hymns were 
composed as is evidenced by a considerable difference of opinion 
among the predecessors of Sayana. This has made the task of the 
interpreter more difficult in deciding about the proper meaning of 
the Vedic Texts. Yaska’s own interpretations which are mostly 
based on etymology are often misleading and they conflict with the 
interpretations of Sayana which often differ from those of Yaska. 
The renowned Vedic philologist and scholar Professor Both has 
therefore substituted the critical method of interpretation for the 
traditional method relying on internal evidence by a comparison of 
ail parallel words and ideas, outside evidence derived from the 
Zorostrian literature, and comparative philology. He has refused to 
accept the interpretations made by Sayana as not being free from 
traditional bias and prejudice and undervalued the evidence of native 
tradition. Mr. Roth was of opinion that a European scholar was 
more fitted to interpret the Rig Veda than any Brahmin Commen- 
tator as the European is free from all religious and sectarian bias 
and he has a more developed critical faculty and can take a broader 
and more comprehensive view of things. At present a great weight 
is attached to the interpretations of the Rig Veda by Professor 
Roth. They are often original and worthy of consideration. Mr. 
Wilson however who has also translated the Rig Veda relies more 
on the traditional method of interpretation by Sayana. In my 
opinion, both the traditional as well as the critical methods of 
interpretations are equally useful and important, if we want to 
deduce a proper and correct meaning of the Vedas and we cannot 
affiird to neglect either method. 



CHAPTER III 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPAINISHADS 
I. Introductory. 

We have already . seen in the last chapter that the Vedas 
consist of 2 parts viz., the Samhitas and the Erahmanas and that 
the concluding portions of the Erahmanas are called the XJpanishads 
which begin with Aranyakas. The Samhitas of the four Vedas 
which consist of Mantras or hymns were studied and repeated orally 
by students belonging to the first Aslirama called Erahmacharya 
Ashram or the stage of students. The Erahmanas deal with the sacri- 
ficial rituals that were to be j^crformed by householders belonging 
to the second Ashrama or the stage of life called the Qrihasthashrama 
as a part of their sacred Eharma or religion. The Aranyakas or 
forest books were intended for the study of the anchorites in the woods 
belonging to the third stage of life called the Vanprastha Ashram, 
The Aranyakas lead ultimately to the UiDanishads or Vedanta as 
the concluding portions of the Vedas which were meant for the 
ascetics belonging to the fourth and the highest Ashram called 
the Sanyasa Ashram or the stage of asceticism. The XJpanishads 
were treatises which particularly dealt with abstruse metaphysical 
and psychological problems. Their attitude towards Vedic ritualism 
was at first one of opposition. They regarded the Vedic ritual as 
insufficient to lead to Moksha or final emancipation as the main 
aim of the Vedic rituals was to obtain worldly welfare. The 
XJpanishadas on the other hand preached the new doctrine of eternal 
bliss and peace called Moksha which was the summum bonum ot 
life which could not be obtained by mere observance of Vedic rituals 
but by the saving grace of philosophic knowledge alone. Ultimately 
however, their attitude towards Vedic ritualism became more 
conciliatory. The Upanishads contain the essence of true wisdom 
and philosophy that dawned upon the seers of the Eharat-varsha 
in the quiet retreats of forest far away from the humdrum of city 
life. They are the fountain source of the orthodox schools of Indian 
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philosophy which were started later on claiming their foundation on 
the rock bed of Upanishads. The Upanishads have been the source 
of the highest inspiration and intellectual resting place not only to 
millions of thoughtful Hindus but also to several eminent scholars 
and philosophers of the West as will appear from the following 
quotations. The philosophy taught by the Upanishads has been the 
source of solace to minds like Schopenhauer the great German 
philosopher as would appear from his following remarks “ There is 
no study more beneficial and elevating to mankind than the study 
of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life and it will 
be the solace of my death.” Another German Professor Paul Deussen 
was so much interested in the Upanishad philosophy that he specially 
came down to India and critically studied the Sanskrit language and 
the Upanishads for a number of years. He makes the following observa- 
tions: ‘"God the sole author of all good in us is not as in the old Testa- 
ment a Being contrasted with and distinct from us but rather our divine 
self. This and much more we may learn from the Upanishads. ” 
Victor Cousin the well known French writer on philosophical history 
has said “ when we read the poetical and philosophical monuments 
of the East above all those of India, which are beginning to spread 
in Europe, we discover there many a truth, and truths so profound, 
and which make such a contrast with the meanness of the results 
at which European genius has sometimes stopped, that we are con- 
strained to bend the knee before the philosophy of the East and to 
see in this cradle of the human race the native land of the highest 
philosophy.” The alx)ve few quotations would satisfy the reader as 
to what deep impressions were created on some of the ablest minds 
of the West by the Upanishad philosophy. Etymologically the word 
Upanishad comes from the root ‘sad’ to sit which with the prefixes 
Upa and Ni would mean “a sitting beside” i.e. a lesson taught by 
the teacher to pupils sitting close by him. According to the tradi- 
tional interpretation however, it means a mystery or secret science 
contained in enigmatic formulae in which they taught the esoteric 
doctrines to the few select students who were initiated and qualified 
to receive the highest knowledge. The materials of the Upanishads 
give rise to two systems one esoteric or philosophical, containing the 
metaphysical truths for the select few who were qualified and another 
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exoteric or theological for the average persons who could not grasp 
abstract truth and principles but who wanted a concrete picture of 
God for worship. I shall discuss below the main subjects forming 
parts of the Upanishad philosophy from the two above standpoints 
for the sake of clearness and to avoid confusion which is likely to 
arise otherwise. The main subjects generally treated in the Upanishads 
are ontology, theology, cosmology, psychology and eschatology. There 
are also casual statements made about rules of Ashrama Dharma 
and good conduct but which form a very subordinate part. Besides 
this the Upanishads and particularly the older ones as the Chhan- 
dogya and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishads contain several instructive 
dialogues, anecdotes, and parables which seem to have been specially 
meant to elucidate and illustrate in a homely and interesting manner 
abstract philosophic principles. 

I. Classification of the Upanishadas. 

There are extant at present about 112 Upanishads in all but 
most of them are modern except about fourteen Upanishads which 
are older in date. Out of these, the well-known scholiast and 
philosopher Shankaracharya has written commentaries on about 11 
of them. Professor Paul Deussen divides the Upanishads into four 
classes and distinguishes them as of four successive periods of 
time as follows; — 

I. The ancient prose Upanishads: — 

1. Brihadaranyaka 

2. Chhandogya. 

3. Taittariya. 

4. Aittareya. 

5. Kaushitaki and 

6. Kena or Talvakar (partly in prose and partly in poetry). 

The order shown above is chronological. It will be seen from 
the above that the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya Upanishads 
are the oldest of all the Upanishads and the most important as 
being constantly referred to in the Brahma ( Vedant) Sutras which 
are short aphorisms dealing with the Upanishadic doctrihes bt 
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philosophy known as Vedanta composed by the Venerable sage 
Badarayana on which Shankara and several other Acharyas have 
written commentaries in the scholastic period, 

II. The Metrical Upanishads; — 

7. Kathaka 

8. Isha 

9. Svetashwatara 

10. Mundaka and 

11. Malranarayana. 

III. The later prose Upanishads: — 

12. Prashna 

13. Maitrayana and 

14. Mandukya. 

IV. The last in date are Atharva Upanishads dealing with 
Yoga, Sanyasa (Asceticism) and devotion to God, Shiva 
or Vishnu. They were mostly composed in prose at a 
considerably later period than those of the first three 
classes. Nor were they recognised by the leading 
theologians of the Vedanta. 

I shall now classify the 14 main Upanishads according to the 
Shakhas or branches of the 4 Vedas : — 

I. Rig Veda Upanishads: — 

1. Aitareya and 

2. Kaushitaki. 

II. Samaveda Upanishads: — 

3. Kena or Talvakara and 

4. Chhandogya. 

ni. (a) Black Yajurveda Upanishads: — • 

5. Taittareya 

6. Kathaka 

7. Mahanarayana 

8. Svetashwatara and 

9. Maitrayana. 


* • 8 
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(b) Wliite Yajurveda or Vajasaneya Upanishad: — 

10. BrihadaranyaKa and 

11. Isha. 

IV. Atharva Veda Upanisbads: — 

12. Mnndaka 

13. Pi-ashna and 

14. Mandukya. 

Principal Topics cf the Upanishads. 

The Upanishads generally deal with the following topics, viz. : — 

1. The nature of Nirguna Brahnaan or the impersonal and 
attributeless Absolute of Metaphysics. 2. The nature of Atman 
or self and the doctrine of immortality of the soul. 3. The ideal 
relation between Brahman and Atman. 4. The nature of Saguna 
Braliman or personal God with attributes. 5. Upasanas or modes 
of worship of the personal God. 6. Cosmology and theories of crea- 
tion and causation. 7. The theory of Mayavada or illusion of the 
phenomenal world, and the apparent plurality of names and forms. 
8. Psychology or the doctrine of tire individual soul and his relations 
to Brahman. 9. The doctrine of Pantheism or the unity of the 
universe of nature, souls and Brahman. 10. The science of Eschato- 
logy dealing with the fate of souls after death and the description 
of the various paths by which they travel after death. 11. The 
doctrine of transmigi’ation of the souls. 12. Ashrama Dharma or 
duties relating to the four stages of life. 13. Preparatory means 
for Sanyasa or asceticism. 14. Ethics or rules of good conduct. 15. 
Relation of knowledge and action and 16. The Doctrine of Moksha 
or emancipation. 

II. Ontology* 

In the Upanishad period we find a growing reaction and dis- 
satisfaction against the entire ritualistic system of the Brahamanas 
and a greater yearning after acquisition of knowledge of the Supreme 
Being and Reality beyond the phenomenal world. Deep speculations 
were started on the Vedic conception of paradise as the summum 
bonum of life and doubts were raised against the belief of eternity 
of Celestial happiness. The stay in the heaven as the highest fruit 
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of sacrifices was believed to be only transitory and not permanent 
and the conception of Moksha or emancipation was radically altered. 
It was believed that sacrifices and good works give admission only 
to Pitriyana or the way of the Fathers which after a temporary 

sojourn in the moon leads back to a new birth on the earth while 
knowledge of the Supreme Being leads to Salvation and eternal 

happiness. They therefore concentrated all their thoughts to the 

determination of the nature of the Supreme Being or Reality, called 
Brahman or Atman. 

1. ‘ Nature of Nirguna < attributeless ) Brahman 
or the Absolute. 

All the thoughts of the Upanishads turned round the above 
two fundamental objects viz. Brahman and Atman. As a rule these 
terms were employed synonymously in the Upanishads. The Supreme 
Being is sometimes called Brahman and sometimes Atman. 
Brahman is a neuter noun which stands for Nirguna (attributeless) 
impersonal Supreme Being. The word Brahman is derived from the 
root Brill which means what grows &c. or is spirited. According 
to Prof. Deussen it first meant a prayer and then the object which 
is prayed to. The above derivation of Brahman is ritualistic and it 
was followed by Mr. Roth. Professor Maxmuller however does not 
accept the above derivation and he offers a different explanation of 
Brahman deriving it from Brihas which means word or speech as 
in the word Brihaspati ( Lord of the Speech ) and it means that 
which utters or manifests or creates. The idea of Brahman as an 
impersonal Supreme Being in its essential form or nature was 
evolved in the Upanishads by slow degrees as meaning Sat, (being) 
Chit, (consciousness , or thought) and Ananda (bliss). In later Vedanta 
Brahman is described as Sachhidananda by a combination of his 
above three essential attributes, of Sat (Being) Chit ( thought ) and 
Ananda ( Bliss ). Another definition of the impeisonal Brahman is 
given in the second chapter of the Taittariaya Upanishad called 
the Brahmananda Valli. Brahman or the impersonal Supreme 
Being is there defined as Satyam, Jnanam, Anantam that is 
existence, knowledge and infinity. The whole text explaining the 
meaniug of the above definition of Brahman runs as follows: — ^“Who 
knems B9rabJDaan who is existence, knowledge and infinity, a# 
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dwdling within the cavity of the heart and in the infinite ether, 
enjoys all desires at one and tlie same time together with the 
omniscient Brahman. ” The nature of Brahman being infinity, it is 
not possible to describe it in positive terms but it is described 
negatively as * not this,-not this All the other predicates 
of truth, knowledge, infinity and bliss are combined in a 
fresh definition of Brahman given in the later Upanishad 
called Sarvopnishadsara. It may be noted here that the above 
predicates are not attributes of Brahman which is Nirguna or 
attributeless but they constitute the essential nature of the Being 
of Brahman ontologically. Brahman by essential nature is infinity. 
It is therefore impossible to limit Brahman by defining it as 
possessing attributes or qualities which constitute limits or 
Upadhis to its essential nature. The XJpanishads therefore 
distinguish two forms of Brahman called the higher (Para) Nirguna 
(Attributeless) Brahman and the lower (A para) Saguna Brahman 
possessing attributes, from two different standpoints of Esoteric 
Metaphysics and exoteric theology which are kept entirely distinct. 
It is not given to all to understaml the Esoteric or secret doctrines 
of the Upanishads and so the XJpanishads give an exoteric 
description of Brahman as possessing attributes and forms for 
satisfying the practical needs of worship as required by theology. 
It would be however wrong to suppose from the above description 
of Brahman that it is two-fold in nature as taught by Vallabha 
the founder of one of the sects of Vaishnavas born in about the 

fifteenth century, relying on the novel doctrine of Viruddha 
Bharma ashraya ( substrate of opposite attributes ) according to 
which all contraries can co-exist at the same time in Brahman. 
But this is on the face of it absurd as one and the same object 
cannot be with and without attributes and with and without ferm 
in itself. The truth is that Brahman by nature is attributeless 
and only one but it is only viewed from two different stand points 
as attributeless for the purpose of the highest metaphysical knowledge 
and with attributes for the purpose of theological worship and is 
described as Higher Brahman and Lower Brahman esoterically and 
exoterically respectively. The attribution of predicates or qualities 

to- the Higher Brahman who is attributeless cannot for a moment 
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detract from or contaminate the essential nature and purity of 
Brahman as it is attributeless and transcendental. The limiting 
attributes are ascribed to Brahman only for the practical purpose of 

worship wliich requires the positing of some objective with a distinct 
shape and form but they are to be transcended ultimately when 

the devotee is initiated and thoroughly qualified for esoteric knowledge 
and realises by intuition that all sense of duality between the 
the subjective and the objective or the devotee and the object of 
devotion is an illusion and that spiritual unity alone is real. It 
would be also necessary to clear here another misconception about 
the nature of Brahman. Braliman is pure and infinite spirit of 
an immaterial nature. From this some persons have wrongly 
concluded tliat Brahman is only an abstraction of truth, thought 
and bliss. In their opinion Brahman is a mere ideal existing in 

our mind as an abstraction of the above predicates having no 
personal objective exi.steuce just as we have an abstract notion of 

tlie class concejjt of cow separately from individual cows belong ing 
to the cow class. Tliis is liowever, an entirely false notion. 
Brahman or the Supremo Being is not a mere abstraction but has 
an objective supra personal nature which is real. The only thing 
that can be predicated of tlie attributeless Brahman for certain 
is that it is not asat, that is, non-existence, but it is sat or 
essential existence. It means tliat Braliman is a Being having 
existence as its nature but not as its attribute or quality. It may 
be stated here that the empiric world of names and forms is 
also called Sat or real from the standpoint of experience. But 
Brahman is distinguished from all natural objects called real from 
the empirical point of view by the predicate of eternity or indestruc- 
tibility without undergoing any change whatever in its pristine 
nature and from all embodied souls by the predicate of immortality 
being neither born nor undergoing death. Thus in the Brihadaranyka 
Upanishad, Brahman is called Satyaeya Satyam that is truly real in 
this world of empiric reality for which the simple word Satya is 
used.^ This doctrine of Asat (unreal) and Sat (real) may be traced 
back to the famous Nasadiya hymn of the Rig Veda which is 
already explained at givat length in Chapter II,* and which also 
1. (B. U. 2-1-20.) 2. (R. V. 10-129.) 
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oontaius the earliest germs of the doctrine of Mayayada or illusiye 
theory of the world. The second essence of Brahman is thought or 
intelligence which is also not its attribute but its nature. This 
should not be taken to mean that the attributes of existence and 
thought are separately ascribed to Brahman as there is no duality 
in the integrity of Brahman and botli the attributes are identical. 
As a matter of fact the essence of being is identical with intelligence 
and that of intelligence is identical with being. The attribute of 
thought is ascribed to Brahman to distinguish it from inanimate 
objects thus suggesting that it lias life or self-consciousness as its 
essential nature. This might however lead one to suppose that the 
embodied soul is Brahman. To remove such a misapprehension, the 
third attribute of bliss or happiness is ascribed to Brahman as 
constituting its essential nature, thus distingnishing it from man 
of the empiric world who undergoes many sufterings and miseries, 
in the trials of life in this world. In short, wo may say that the 
esoteric conception of Braliman is one Supreme Being having a 
distinct objective existence separate from nature and man and having 
the predicates of existence, thought and bliss constituting its essence 
and real nature and not as separate attributes, their relationship 
being one of identity and non-separateness or Advaita. 

2. The nature of Atman or Self. 

We have already seen above that of the fundamental concepts 
of the Upanishadas, we find two of them expressed by the terms 
Brahman and Atman which are as a rule used synonymously for 
one and the same object ontologically. The word Brahman however 
is generally used as the cosmical principle of the Universe, while 
the term Atman is used as the psychical principle. But there is 
no difference in the fundamental concept of these two terms, which 
mean the same object. As a matter of fact we often find the two 
terms equated and interchanged with each other in the Upanishads. 
The word Atman is a masculine noun while Brahman is a neuter 
one. The word Atman was derived etymologically from the verb W 
which means ‘ to breathe. ’ It meant breath. Then it meant vital 
h*se«bh, life, soul or self constituting the innermost nature of everything 
and particularly of man. Then the verb ‘an’ was changed to *at’ 
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wldch means ‘ to pevvade ’ and Atman meant the highest person 
who is all pervading. The word Atman however related more to 
the personal aspect of the Supreme Being while the word Brahman 
related more to the impersonal or abstract aspect of the Supreme 
Being. However there was no diftorence whatever in the meaning 
of the said two terms as pointed out above. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad Atman is described as the highest Being and the summum 
bonum and goal of all philosophical inquiry. It is stated in the said 
Upanishad that “Atma should be seen, heard, thought, and meditated. 
By perception, hearing, thought and knowledge of Atman ( self ) 
all this universe is known”. ^ The same Upanishad describes Atman 
as the Supreme Self and inner soul which is within all and which 
rules them from within. Thus: — “He is thy Soul, the inner guide, 
the immortal. He sees but is not seen. There is none beside him 
that sees”.* This Atma who alone exists is tlie knowing subject 
in us and he sustains the whole universe which is comprehended 
within it and beyond which there exists nothing. With the knowledge 
of Atman everything is known. The oldest Upanisliads recognised 
only one Supreme Soul whicli alone existed and created the Universe 
and as Atman it entered the Univei.se created by it. The original 
conception of Atman was purely idealistic which denied the separate 
existence of the manifold Universe. Then the idea underwent a 
change and it became cosmogonistic and pau-theistic which allowed 
relative existence to the Universe within the Atman as its supreme 
self whose unity was however maintained throughout. In course 
of time a distinction was made between the supreme soul and the 
individual soul. The supreme soul or pure spirit is designated as 
the light while the individual soul is called the shadow.® The 
Individual soul was then called Bhokta or enjoyer. He resulted 
from the union of supreme soul with the organs, Manas (mind) and 
senses by the Maya Shakti or mysterious power of the Supreme 
soul. The individual soul as enjoyer is further brought out in the 
Shvetashwatara Upnishad.* 

The Upanishads have further shown a distinction between 
two kinds of souls viz. the soul in bondage and the emancipated 

1. (B. U. 2-4-6). 2. (B. U. 3-7). 3. (K. U. 3-4). 4. (S. U. 1-8, 9; 6-7). 
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soul. The first is the embodied soul who is migrating in the Sansara 
or world of births and deaths which is endless and is imprisoned 
there until he acquires the light of true philosophical knowledge 
when he is finally released from the bondage of births and deaths 
in the Sansara and he realises tliat he is the emancipated soul or 
highest Supreme Being. Tne Ujmnishads have given a beautiful 
pictuie of the divine souls wlio are delivered from the Sansara and 
have an abode in Brahma Loka. I shall deal with the subject more 
when I treat of Eschatology of the LJpanishads. These divine souls 
get final emancipation on having a true vision of tlieir whole being 
in the Supreme Being and the liighest metaphysical knowledge at 
the time of the Maha[)ralaya or destruction of the cosmos. The 
above distinction between individual and supreme souls is not final 
according to the Upanishad doctrine of Advaita or monism but is 
only transitional and is ultimately transcended in the ultimate unity 
of Parabrahman or the Absolute. 

In short it may be stated that the essential nature of indivi- 
dual souls is Atman or the Supreme self, which is identical with 
Brahman ontologieally. The individual soul even in the empiric state 
is not separate from the Supreme Being and his appai'ent duality 
from the Supreme self and the other souls and nature is due to 
avidya or ignorance which is not real but is finally destroyed by a 
true spiritual eniightment. 

3. The Doctrine of Advaita or non- dual monism. 

We have already stated above that the only reality in this 
universe from a philosophic point of view is the Supreme Being called 
Brahman or Atman. There is an organic unity of the whole which 
is ever maintained by the miraculous power of the Supreme Being. 
The whole of the Universe consisting of the innumerable inanimate 
objects of nature as well as the migrating souls is comprehended 
within the Absolute having their essential being within the latter 
by an organic unity which never allows the universe any independent 
existence apart from Brahman or the Supreme Being. Neither 
l^e objects of nature nor the migrating souls can exist or perform 
^eir functions on their own account as detached from the Supreme 
iBeing who as a matter of fact always controls the universe from 
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within by immutable laws, preserving a synthetic unity of the cosmos 
or tlie universe as a whole in all its three states of origination, 
preservation and destruction. This cardinal doctrine of unity is 
known as Advaita or non-dual monism which is stated in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad as follows : — “ Before, Oh Child all this 
universe was only Sat ( Being ) having its existence in the 
Absolute Being one only and witliout a second ” “ All this universe 
is verily Brahman This doctrine establishes the unity of the 
whole universe as having its true spiritual basis in Brahman 
or Atman. 

4 Absolute Idealism & unity of the world. 

Absolute idealism or monism should not be confounded with 
the doctrine of pan-theism which holds good only in the empiric 
world of reality. Pantheism does not give the whole metaphysical 
truth. Pantheism seeks to establish an identity between the Supreme 
Being and tlie Universe <>f nature including the migrating souls 
with their names and forms as seen functioning in the world. It 
obliterates all distinction between spirit and matter, cause and effect, 
and subject and object of the empiric world. The real identify 
however according to the Advaita doctrine of monism is not between 
pure spirit and matter in its manifest condition as seen in the world. 
Pure spirit is always immaterial and it cannot be identified with 
crude matter which is not real but is effete and a product from 
mere energy as is now proved by science according to which all 
matter is made up of innumerable points of electric energy called 
ions which are surcharged with forces of positive and negative 
electricity. As this subject relates to the subject of cosmology and 
the theory of causation I shall deal with it more at length later on. 
It may be however stated here in sliort that the doctrine of Advaita 
really establishes the relation of identity between individual soul 
and the Supreme soul and the relation of non-separateness between 
the self and nature, the individual souls as well as matter having 
their being in pure spirit thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This ideal relation of identity between the individual soul and the 
supreme soul was proclaimed by all the Upanishads as typified by the 
ITOh. U. 6-2-1; 3-14-1. 

9 
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four Mahavakyas or supreme propositions contained in the four 
Upanishads viz. tlio Aitareya, the Brihadaranyaka, Chliaiidogya, 
and tho Mandukya Ujmnishads attached to tlie four Vedas, Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and the Atharvaveda respectively. These 
four propositions proclaiming the identity of the individual and 
the supreme souls are contained in four leading pithy sentences 
(Malia Vakya) of the above four Upanishads which are quoted 
below for information of the reader. The pithy sentence of the 
Briliadaranyaka Upanishada runs as “ Aham Brahmasmi ” which 
means “I am Brahman”. He who realizes such knowledge attains 
the state of all and unity in the differences of the manifold objects 
which do not appear to him as separate from or independent of 
Brahman but simply as Brahman’s nature. Thus the sage Vamadeva 
had attained to the highest stage of self realisation and the knowledge 
of unity. Tlie pithy sentence of the Chhandogya Uimnishad runs 
as “Tattwamasi” which moans “That (i. e. the Supreme soul) thou 
(i. e. the individual soul) art”. The pithy sentence of the Aitareya 
Upanishad runs as “Prajnanam Brahman” which means “ Brahman 
is knowledge or consciousness ”. Lastly the pithy sentence of the 
Mandukya Upanishad runs as “ Ayam Atma Brahma ”. All 
these four pithy sentences pi’actically convey the same meaning and 
reproduce the liighest philosophical knowledge taught by the 
Upanishads viz. that the self of the individual soul is identical 
with the self of the supreme soul. 

The proposition ‘That thou art’ ( tat twam asi ) is repeated 
nine times in the Chhandogya Upanishad and its lesson is brought 
home by demonstrations, experiments and homely illustrations 
as taught by the sage Uddalaka to his son Shvetaketu. The boy 
Shvetaketu on returning home from his tutor after studying all 
the Vedas for twelve years began to show conceipt and arrogance, 
feeling confident of his knowledge of the Vedas. His father 
thereupon asked him whether he had learnt from his tutor the 
' lesson by which one can hear what was unheard before, perceive 
what was unperceived before and know what cannot be known, 
/jj^e son expressed his ignorance and his father thereupon 
■ 1 , B. U. 1 - 4 ^ 10 . 
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instructed him by giving three illustrations of clay, gold and 
nail-scissor as to the highest lesson of the unity of the whole 
world as having its being within the Absolute or the Supreme 
Being which alone is real and by a knowledge of which everything 
becomes known. He demonstrated the above tiuth in the following 
manner viz, that just as by knowledge of one clod of clay, all 
objects made of clay become known, the difference or change by 
name and form being only a name arising from speech, the unity 
of clay of which all the objects are made and in which they subsist, 
alone being real. In the same way the unity of the world which has 
its being in the supreme self and in which it exists is alone real. 
The father then demonstrates the above truth by apt experiments 
and parables and teaches Shetaketu the great lesson “ Tat Twam 
Asi” That (i.e. Supreme soul) thou ( i.e. individual soul ) art. The 
above lesson may be taken to reproduce in three words the substance 
of the teachings contained in all the Upanishads and is the key 
note of Vedanta. It definitely establishes the doctrine of Absolute 
idealism and unity of the world as the fundamental conception of 

the Upanishads by identifying Brahman as the one cosmic piinciple 
or self of the universe with Atman as the subjective principle or 

self of the individual soul. The Chhandogya Upanishad expresses 
this unity of the world as the cardinal doctrine of all the Upanishads 

as stated above.^ The objective universe of names and forms exists, 
as an idea only of the universal spirit which is identical with the 
spirit or self of the individual soul as abstracted from the organs, 

mind and senses and which alone is real. Hence all phenomena of 
names and forms of the world of experience become known when 

their substrate Brahman which alone is real in its entirety is known 

as the self of the knower as assured by the Chhandogya Upanishad.^ 
The same Upanishad in the Chapter of Dahara Yidya* further teaches 
the principle that there is present in the heart of man tiie 
whole macrocosm together with the universal self. Hence whoever 
knows the self has absolute freedom. This knowledge unites our 
self which is consciousness with the universe and gives control of all 
things from their source,* as nothing exists outside and independent 
of Atman which is our very self. It is further taught in the 

0. 6.2-ir 3-14-1); 2. (Ch. U. 6-1). 

8. (Chh. U. 8-1-6); 4. (B. U. 2-4-6). 
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Chhandogya tJpanishad^ that the goal of all knowledge is Bhiima 
or infinitude which is illimitable ideation of the universal self within 
us in all directions and outside which nothing exists. The infinitude 
of the whole is alone real, and things piecemeal are unreal, by them- 
selves alone as detached from and independent of Brahman. On 
realising knowledge of this unity, the individual soul wins absolute 
freedom. There is really no plurality and no becoming which is all 
an illusion or Maya.' All sense of duality or otherness constituting 
a limit to the self, is repugnant to the teachings of the Upanishads 
and is censured by them in strong terms as would appear from the 
following statements 

“In the mind it should be perceived. Here there is no plurality 
anywhere. From death to death is he led blindly, who here gazes 
on'j/a plurality “Change is mere matter of words; a simple name.”® 
The later Upanishads teach that the entire universe should 
be immersed in God.* In the Upanishads referred to last, the Abso- 
lu'te is described as a personal God with whom loving relations are 
formed by men for purpose of devotion. This led to the development 
of several theistic schools of philosophy later on. 

III. Theology. 

Having determined the exact nature of the Absolute or 
Supreme Being as conceived in the Upanishads philosophically, it 
would be necessary to consider the theological conception of the 
Supreme Being in relation to the empiric ■world of reality. The 
Supreme Being is viewed from two different standpoints viz. 
metaphysical and th< ological. From a metaphysical point of view, 
the Supieme Being is tlie object of knowledge. He is described 
impersonally and is realiz d by intuition. He is attributi less and 
he transcends all relations of time, space and causation of the 
phenomenal world. From a theological point of view however, the 
Supreme Being is conceived as the creator, protector and destroyer 
of the universe,® as also its Ruler, Governor, and Controller.® The 
Supreme Being is called God by the theologians and He is 

1. (Oh.U.7-28 to 25). 2. <B. U. 4-4-19); 3. (Ch. U. 6-1-4); 4. (LU.l; S.U.1-7). 
6. (Ch. U. 3-14-1 T. U. 3-1.) 6. (B. U. 4-4-22; 3-8-9; 3-7-8 to 28y. 
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Worshipped by the devotee as possessing several Divine qualities^ 
and as dispensing justice by giving rewards and punishments.* We 
have seen above that the Vedic religion was mostly theological. 
The Rishis of the Vedic period at first worshipped different deities 
and they were therefore called polytheistic. But subsequently they 
attempted to discover one Supreme God and they classified 
the several deities worshipped by them as comprehended within 
the unity of the Sujjreme Being. Tliey made various attempts to 
evolve a system. As a result, by slow degrees through an intermediate 
stage of henotheism, they came to realize tliat there was ultimately 
one Supreme Being who was the source of this universe and its 
ruler. Ho also ruled the several gods worshipped by men. From 
the numerous cosmogenic hymns in the Rig Veda, it appears that 
their first conception of the Supreme God. was as a creator who 
was called Prajapati (ruler of tlio world) though tliey gave him 
different names. Tlieir idea of the Supreme God was not however 
totally free from autliropomorpliism and in tlie famous Purusha 
Sukta,* they described tlie Supreme Being as a person having 
1000 heads 1000 eyes and 1000 feet. In some of the hymns of 
the Rig Veda we also trace the first germs of the Doctrine of 
pantheism and monism as in the Purusha Sukta and the hymn 
composed by Dirgliamtaraas. These Doctrines were developed in 
their full form in the Upanishads. I have stated above that search 
after one Supreme God resulted in the conception of Prajapati. 
But Prajapati was shortly displaced in the Uimnishads by the 
Brahman and Atman who occupied his place. The most definite 
expression for the object of man’s search was thus found in the 
conception of Brahman and Atman. The terms Brahman and Atman 
both denoted the first principle of the universe and were used 
synonymously. Both expressions however were too indefinite to satisfy 
the needs of worship of ordinary persons of the world who had 
not attained to a high level of spiritual culture. 

( 1 ) Search for God of worship. 

Various attempts were therefore made to make the Supreme 
Being an object of worship by ascribing to it attributes borrowed 

1. (Oh. U. 3-14-1. 2. (Ka U. 3-9). 3. R. V. X.-90. 
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from the empiric world. These attempts were however imperfect. 
Thus we find from the dialogue between the proud Brahmin Balaki 
and King Ajatasatru^ how the latter confuted the false definitions 
of God given by Balaki who pretended to know the essential nature 
of Brahman and defined Brahman as the pnrusha (soul) in tlie Sun, 
moon, lightening, ether, wind, fire, water etc. This was pantheistic 
conception of God which identified Him with the universe but 
which was impel feet. The King pointed out to Balaki that the 
Purushas pointed out by the latter occupied a subordinate position 
in the universe and that the definitions did not express the whole 
view of the Supreme Divinity. Balaki considered only the immanent 
as 2 )ect of God as manifested in the universe but he took no account 
of the transcendental aspect of God which was not visible in the 
world. Similarly it was jiointed out by Yajnavalkya to Sakalya® 
that the definitions given by the latter of the Sujireme Being as 
the highest goal (Parayanam) of man were all one-sided and imperfect 
and Sakalya had to atone for proiwunding such false knowledge of 
God by his death.® Similar unsuccessful attempts at defining the 
essential nature of the Supreme Being were controverted by Yajna- 
valkya in the disputations he had with six combatants in the public 
assembly of learned scholar's held by King Janaka, when he vanquished 
his opponents by advancing most learned and scholarly arguments. 
Yajnavalkya’s said opponents gave 6 definitions of Brahman as speech 
( vac ), vital breath ( Prana ), eye ( chakshu ), ear (shrotram), mind 
( Manas ), and heart (hridayam). But Yajnavalkya subjected these 
definitions to a searching criticism and he pointed out that they 
were mere suiDpords by means of which the six corresponding attributes 
were assumed to belong to the Sujweme Being. These were only em- 
pirical attributes corresjwnding to the phenomenal forms of experience 
and did not give the whole nature of the Supreme Being. Another 
attempt at discovering the real form of worship of the Supreme Being 
is found in the dialogue between Narada and Sanat-kumara in the 
Chhandogya Upanishada.* In the above dialogue we find that Narada 
though ho was well versed in the knowledge of the sacred Lore of 
all the Vedas, history, Puranas, logic, art, devotion and several other 
sciences, yet he manifested profound ignorance of the knowledge of 
1. (B.U. 2-'nnd K.U. 4). 2. (B.U. 3-9), 3. (B.U. 3-9). 4. (Ch.U. 7-1 to 26). 
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the Supreme Being as the object of worship whereby the devotee 
could surmount all the sorrows of the heart. He therefore reveren- 
tially approaches Sanat-Kumara with a request to impart him 
instructions about the nature of the Supreme Being to enable him 
to remove the sorrow. Sanat-Kumara then begins his instruction 
by declaring that the whole of the knowledge that was already 
acquired by Narada was empiric ar.d a mere name. Then he taught 
Narada the knowledge of the highest Brahman by leading him to 
worship it by different names representing different objects of the 
world of experience advancing in greatncfSB stages by stages succes- 
sively. The revered teacher thus taught Narada to worship the Supreme 
Being in the following forms, each rising in gi’eatness, by a regular 
gradation viz. name, water, heat, space, memory, hope, upto Prana 
or individual soul. Sanat-Kumara then ultimately taught to Narada 
the highest lesson about the Supreme Being as Bhuma i.e. the 
unlimited which comprehends all and beyond which there exists 
nothing separate from him. Yet Bhuma is identified with Ahankara 
(self-consciousness) and with Atman (soul) in us. The above chapter 
in the Chhandogya Bpanishad constitutes one of the highest kinds 
of the Supreme Divinity called the Bhuma Vidya whose fruit is 
emancipation and absolute freedom. The teacher here incidentally 
admits the possibility of woi-ship of the Supreme Divinity by 
symbols for ordinary men who were not totally free from empiric 
conceptions and who were not qualified to have the highest meta- 
physical knowledge of the essential nature of the Supreme Being. 
The fruit however of worshipping God in the form of smaller 
divinities was small. This led to the mode of worship of God by 
symbols which was called Pratika Upasana or idol worship in 
subsequent times. 

(2) Upasanas or Meditations-Symbol Worship. 

This introduces us to the subject of the different modes of 
Upasanas or Meditations as conceived in the Upanishads. The word 
Upasana is derived from the verb ‘As’ to sit which with the prefix 
‘Upa’ (towards) means postures for worship and practices for medita- 
tion of God. The lowest form of worship prescribed for those who 
were not initiated for the higher kinds of recognised meditations 
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was Pratika (symbol) woi’ship. Tlie word Pratika meant the yisible 
face of an invisible object turned towards us. Symbol was understood 
to be the visible sign of an invisible object. Thus Brahman who 
was without any form and was invisible was worshipped under some 
form pi’eceptible to the senses as J-iife, Space, Moon, Sun, Speech 
etc.^ These forms were regarded as the images of Gods and they 
were understood .as symbols la^jUTsenting the highest Brahman. The 
worshippers of symbols or idols never got the vision of the Supreme 
Divinity. Their fruit was only limited and of short duration. 

( 3 ) Meditations of God with Attributes. 

There was however a higher kind of meditation of God as 
endowed with attributes called Snguna Upasana which was allowed 
as a recognised mode of woiship of the highest Divinity in the 
TJpanishads. Thus it is enjoined in the Chhandogya Upanishad that 
one should meditate on the Supreme Being as creator, ruler and 
destroyer of this Universe and as a Moral Being in silence,® These 
modes of worship rvero always accompanied by a knowledge of 
Brahman and their fruit was an abode in the Brahma Loka or 
abode of the conditioned God called Hiranyagarbha to which an 
access was had after death by the path of Gods called Devayana 
The following cognitions ( Vidyas ) for worsl)ip of the supreme 
Being with attributes were I’ecognised in the different Upanishads 
as means for approaching the Supreme Divinity viz., ( ] ) The 
Paryanka Vidya® ( 2 ) Pauchagni Vidya* ( 3 ) Upakosala Vidya® 
and ( 4 ) Dahara Vidya® For the above Meditations, abode in the 
Brahma loka by the Devayana or path of the Gods, is mentioned 
as the reward after death in the above Upanishads. The following 
cognitions are also mentioned in the Upanishads for the worship 
of Saguna God. They are ( 1 ) Sandilya Vidya’ ( 2 ) Vaishvanara 
Vidya® ( 3 ) Madhu Vidya® and (4) Shodasha Kala Vidya.^® As 
these cognitions are also accompanied by a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the devotee gets the reward of Brahroaloka as fruit by the 

1. (Oh. U. 4-10-5, 3-19-1, 7-2-2). 2. (Ch. U. 3-14). 

3. (K. U. 1-1 to 7). 4. (Ch. U. 5-3 to 10; B. U. 6-2-9 to 16) 

5. (Oh. U. 4-10 to 15). 6. (Oh. U. 8-1 to 6). 7. (Ch. U. 3-14). 

8. (Ch. U. 6-11 to 18). 9. (Ch. U. 3-1 to 11; B. U. 2-5). 10. (P. U. 6). 
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path of Gods although the latter is not mentioned in the Upanishads 
describing the said cognitions. It is very important to note here 
that the above modes of worship of God mentioned in the TJpani- 
shads were quite different from those of popular worship where the 
Divinity as the object of worship was considered different from the 
devotee or the worshipper wlio was not free from the empiric 
conception of duality. As however monism was the cardinal 
doctrine of the Upanishads, they denounced all idea 
of duality as an illusion and as unreal. Duality in worship 
was censured in rather strong terms. In fact it is stated 
deridingly in Brihadaranyka Upanishad that “ He who worships 
another divinity ( than the Atman or self ) and says ‘ it is another 
and I am another’ does not know. Like a beast he is used by the 
Gods. Therefore, just as many beasts are useful to men, so every 
individual man is useful to the gods. How the theft of only one 
beast is displeasing; how much more if of more ? Therefore it is 
not pleasant to the gods that men should have true knowledge. 
The above modes of worship of God with attributes as prescribed 
in the Upanishads were therefore always accompanied by knowledge 
of the spiritual unity of the devotee and the divinity and they 
were called Aham-graha Upasanas. The prayers were in the follow- 
ing forms. “ Revered divinity, I am thyself and thou art myself. ” 
“Just as thou art Brahman so I am Brahman.”* The conception of 
God in the above Up^l^auas or modes of worship was lofty and 
sublime and was calculated to lead to the practical result of achieving 
blissful peace by concentration and a gradual moral uplift and eleva- 
tion of the devotee to the state of Godhead. I shall refer the reader 
to only one mode of worship known as Shandilya Vidya which is 
contained in the Chhandogya Upanishad to give him an idea as to 
how lofty and sublime were the Vedic meditations contained in the 
Upanishads. I have quoted below in the foot-note the whole prayer 
which may be read by the reader.* 

1. (B. U. 1-4-10), 2. (Ka. U. 1-6). 

3. “Yarilj this universe is Brahman. In silence one should meditate on him 
as creator, ruler and destroyer of this universe. Now man is formed out of wiU. 
According to what his will is in this world he will be when he has departed. Let 
him then seek (the good) will. Spirit is his substance, life his body, light his form, 
10 
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( 4 ) Worship of Atman or Self. 

We Jiave seen that tlie Upanishads have laid down two modes 
of worship for the lower and middle classes of persons who were 
not enlightened for true spiritual knowledge. For the lowest 
class of persons who desire worldly jdeasures, symbol-worship 
of God with forms was prescribed. The devotee worshipped 
images of different gods who appear to him endowed 
with physical forms each capable of fulfilling his desires. The fruit 
of such worship was however limited and of shoi’t duration. But 
there were persons of a higher type who were more enlightened. 
For them the Upanishads prescribed various modes of meditation 
of God with attributes. To these people, the gods who were worshipped 
appeared not as independent deities but only as manifestations of 
one Divine power working within and through the said manifestations. 
The prayers of such persons were always accompanied by knowledge 
of 'the Supreme Being. But there was still a higher class of persons 
who had attained to a higher stage of spiritual culture. For such 
persons the Upanishads prescribed a third mode of worship of the 
Supreme Divinity as the Atman or Self of the devotee without 
attributes, by contemplation of his essential nature both in his 
transcendental and immanent aspects.^ Thus in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad we find that the sage Yajnavalkya has taught to his 
enlightened wife Maitreyi the true philosophy of the love of Atman, 
viz. that one loves another not because he loves him as a relation 
or an object existing separately from him in space but because ho 
loves his own self or Atman in liis said relation. The love of Atman 

his thoughts truth, and his self infinity. All-efi^ting, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, embracing the universe, silent, unperturbed — this is myself in the 
innAT heart, smaller than a kernel of rice, smaller than a grain of barley, 
smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a grain of millet, even than a husked 
gr ain of millet, this is myself in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater 
fiVian the sky, greater than heaven, greater than all these worlds. The all-effect- 
ing, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing the universe, silent, unper- 
torbed— this is myself in the inner heart. This is Brahman. When 1 shall depart 
frffnn here, 1 shall enter into it. He who knows this has no doubt. Thus spake 
Shafidilya.” This is the well known doctrine of Shandilya in the Ohhand^a 
UpMristad- (Ch. U. 3-14). 1. ( B. U. 1-4-7). 
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, as universal self teaches us the spiritual significance of universal 
brotherhood. This is what Yajnavalkya said, “Behold, oh Maitreyi, 
not for the sake of the Universe, the universe is dear but for the 
sake of the self, the universe is dear. Behold, the self ( Atman ) is 
verily to be seen, heard, thought, and meditated upon. Behold Oh 
Maitreyi, by seeing, hearing, tliinking and knowing the self, all this 
universe is comprehended."^ The fruit awarded to the above class 
of persons was the highest. They achieved immediate emancipation 
or absolute freedom even in this life called JivanMukti. They have 
not to wait till the end of life. This was the lesson taught by 
the sage Yajnavalkya.* 

(6) Theism. 

Before closing the subject of theology it would be necessary 
to consider here whether theism formed part of the religion of the 
Upanishads and what views were held by the seers on the subject. 
In theism, God is believed and worsliipped as a personal Being and 
as creator of the universe and the embodied souls and their ruier. 
God as a moral guide regulates the course of works for men which 
are predestined by Him and have their requital in due season and 
form. The universe and the individual souls are however treated 
as distinct from God who is distinguished from them. An opinion 
prevails that the Upanishads, and particularly the older ones, are 
opposed to ethical theism and are antitheistic in religion. I shall 
presently point out that this opinion is false. No doubt the 
fundamental conception of the older Upanishads was mainly idealistic 
which refused to believe in the reality of the universe as independent 
of Atman or the universal soul which alone was real and they did not 
propound the doctrine of theism as stated above, based as it is on 
the principle of dualism. But a concession was already made by 
the Upanishads at an early date to the empiric conception of the 
world of experience which viewed the world as real and the original 
strict conception of absolute idealism took the shape of pantheism 
which conceded the relative reality of the world as a phenomenal 
form of the Supreme Being. The Supreme Being was however 
regarded as Atman or self and the self of the objective Universe 

1. 1 ji U. ), 2. ( B. U. 4^6, 7. ) ""’T" 
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was considered identical with the subjective self of the individuaL 
The doctrine of pantheism was thus made consistent with that of 
idealism. The doctrine of Monotheism however in the form in which 
it is found in some of the later Upanishads had not then developed. 
But we do find in the old Upanishads ideas similar to theism which 
formed the basis of severalUpasanas or meditations of Saguna Brahman 
as qualified by certain attributes as in the Shandilya Vidya of the 
chhandogya Upanishad already cited by me Verbatim above to 
which the reader's attention is invited^. Similarly wo find in the 
Briheidaranyaka Upanishada a description of Atman as Antaryami 
or inner guide of the universe and of mankind,® governor of the 
universe and protector of living things,® and qualified by the 
attribute of prashasana or commanding and regulating the gods of 
nature as sun and moon® who work in order out of fear of Brahman® 
and who are entirely dependent on him.®. The above conception 
about the divine attributes and worship of God with attributes 
which appertained to the domain of theology as distinguished from 
metaphysics paved the way of theism, when the doctrine of 
pantheism was modified by the several theories of creation based 
on the law of causality as will be pointed out hereafter and different 
conceptions about the relations between God, man and nature began 
to be formed later on. A definite advance was made in the same 
direction in the Katha Upanishad, where we find the supreme soul 
contrasted with the individual soul as light and shadow^. The 
doctrine of Divine grace was also recognised in the same Upanishad 
where it is stated “ only by the man whom He chooses is He 
comprehended. To him the Atman reveals his essence®. The doctrine 
of monotheism was however formulated distinctly in the Svetasvatara 

Upanishad, in which God, Nature and the individual soul are 
distinguished from one another®. We also find the following verses 

in the same Upanishad. “Two birds (the supreme and the individual 
souls), bosom friends of equal name, dwell upon one and the same 
tree (the body). The one of them (individual soul) enjoys the fruit 
of the fig-tree; the other ( the supreme soul ) without eating 

1. (Oh U. 3-14 ). 2. ( B. U. 3-7-3 to 23. ) 3. ( B. U. 4-422. ) 
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merely gazes. On such tree the deluded soul (individual soul) immersed 
( in wordly relations ) is grieved for want of power. But when it 
sees the other the long worshipped ruler as different ( from all 
wordly relations ) and his glory, then its grief ceases”.^ But in this 
Upanishada we also find traces of idealism and pantheism existing 
side by side with theism. The Katha and Mundaka Upanishads also 
are theistic. An advance was made in the Isha Upanishad where 
the Supreme Being is called Isha i. e. lord of the universe. It may 
be mentioned here that theism meets with the wants of the devotee 
and satisfies his ardent desires to propitiate a personal God, by 
fervent prayers and supjdications so as to induce Him to grace the 
Devotee by delivering him from sins and unites him in blissful 
communion with God. For this purpose, the Upanishads taught 
various meditations and prayers to God with attributes as stated 
above. The embodied soul was treated as subordinate to God and 
Various injunctions were laid down in the Upanishads enjoining him 
to worship the Supreme Brahman as imperishable and Antaryami 
or inner guide and controller of the whole universe. The conception 
of a personal God for devotion and worship in the Upanishads, was 
ratW distinguished from that of the tlieists. It was never inconsistent 
with the idealism as tanght in the Upanishads. It was therefore more 
subjective than objective as contrasted with that of the theists whose 
conception of God was more objective. The Tlieism of the West 
has always shown a greater leaning towards deism and God was 
ultimately pushed aside altogether outside the universe. He has no 
relations witlr the world except artificially. The doctrine is unsound 
philosophically. From the above discussion one could easily see that 
the theological conception of God in the Upanishads as the internal 

ruler of the universe and a moral guide and friend as seen in the 
several prayers and meditations was better and more philosophical 

than that of the theists and the charge levelled against the Upanishads 
that they are opposed to ethical theism and they show a lack of theistic 
religion is unsustainable and falls to the ground. In the Upanishads, 
we do not find any conflict between theology and metaphysics as 
seen in the West. But they are found to exist side by side with 
the result that religion has always formed a part and parcel of 
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^iloBophy from the earliest times down to this day. 1 shall point 
out hereafter in the chapter on Vedanta, how the great soholiast 

Shankara has reconciled some apparent conflicts of certain passages 
in the Upanishads so as to deduce one uniform meaning. The theism 

<rf the Syetasvatara Upanishad became a popular form of religion and 
the starting point and source of several schools of theology which 
arose later on. The Vedic deity Rudra then called Rudra-Siva liad 
risen to great prominence and popularity in the time of the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad and he became identified with and worshipped 
as the Atman or Universal self of the Upanisliads. The same theistic 
current thereafter also led to the identification of Atman with 

another Vedic deity Vishnu who was also slowly rising into greater 
prominence. Thus arose the two great cults of Shaivas and Vaishnavas 

which have since been the most popular forms of religion till to 
day. Several other schools of theology also arose later on of whicli the 
most important was the Bhagwad Gita which was a compromise 
between the idealism of the Upanishads and Sankhya physics and rational 
, theism. In Gita one finds a development of the idea of love and practical 
. faith in a personal God who incarnates himself and takes several bodily 
shapes from time to time to protect the righteous and destroy the wicked. 
The Bhagwad Gita in its present form has presented tons non-sectarian 

theism of a most comprehensive type based on the Upanishad doctrine of 
idealism with which it is throughout consistent. It is at present 

one of the most popular and valuable books in the religious literature 

of the world that has captivated the minds of not only the Indians 
hut also of several eminent scholars of the West. A controversy 

was started in the scholastic period by certain Vaishanva theologians 

who started new creeds and cults of their own about the rank and 
precedence among tlie impersonal and personal Gnds. According to 

' Vfdlabba, Purushottama or Personal God with divine attributes is 
superior to the Impersonal Brahman called Akshara or the imperishable. 

This belief had no basis in the Upanishads nor in the Gita but was 
' the result of only a sectarian bias and prejudice. As a matter of 
‘fact, we find it clearly laid down in the Taittariya Upanishad tliat, 

** whoever makes even a particle of distinction in the essential nature 
■ Kef /the Supreme Being which is invisible, incorporeal, undefinable and 
unsupportable, he is sure to be afllicted.^ In the Gita, Lord Krishna 
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the Upanishad doctrines, identifies his own essential nature 
with Atnaan or the Universal Self of the Upanishads. Thus there is 
no question of any distinction between the essential nature of the 
inopersonal Supreme Being and the pei’sonal God or superiority of 
the latter over the fonner in virtue of the cardinal doctrine of non dual 
monism of the Upanishads which has preserved the integrity and 
solidarity of the Absolute as a whole, and in wlricli there is no duality 
whatever. As a matter of fact, the personal God of the theologians 
is no other than the impersonal Atman or Self who is worshipped 
with forms and attributes which are ascribed to him only for 
purposes of worship.^ 

IV. Cosmology. 

( 1 ) Creation of the Universe. 

I shall now deal with the subject of Cosmology which treats 
of the problem of creation and the exact relations subsisting between 
nature and God. Philosopliical speculations had already started so 
far back as the Vedic period as appears from the several cosmogenio 
hymns of the Rig Veda dealing with the problem of creation. 
Various attempts were then made to solve the problem of cosmology 
by discovering the first principle which was the cause of the whole 
universe. In the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda® creation is 
explained as an act of sacrifice by the Gods wherein the evolved 

person who was born from the primeval person was ofiered as an 
oblation to the primeval person and from whose several limbs, all 
natural objects, gods, men and animals were created. In the Nasadiya 
hymn of the Rig Veda,® creation is described as resulting from 
the unmanifest waters by the germ of Desire that arose in the mind 
of the Supreme Being called ‘that one’. This idea of creation by desire 
in the mind of the Supreme Being was worked up more definitely in 
the Upanishads.* The motive of creation was recognition of the first 
principle of the universe which at first was more personal as Prajapati 
and was later on identified with Atman or Soul ( universal and 
individual ). The idea then arose that the Primeval Being created 
the universe and he entered into it as the first born. This was 
the traditional view of the Vedas which was followed in the Upanishads. 
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Thus we find in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad that Brahman or 
Atman causing the unconditioned universe to become conditioned 
as names and forms entered into it upto the nails as immanent 
soul.^ This idea was clearly pantheistic as Brahman is wholly 
present as itself (Atman) in every living thing.* The cosmic soul 
Hiranya-garbha or Brahma ( Masculine ) enters into creation as 
first born of Brahman ( Neuter ). Brahma masculine is Cosmic 
Mahan Atma or the universal subject of knowledge from which 
arise the principles of finite thought, intellect and mind. The world 
is created from and by Brahman as the web from the spider, and 
sparks from the fire.^ Brahman is the eternal cloaked by empiric 
reality.® The embodied soul according to the Upanishads does not 
exist previous to the creation by Brahman. 

( 2 ) Idealism, pantheism and causation. 

We have already seen above tliat the conception of the Upanishads 
at least of the older ones was absolute idealism, according to which Atman 
was tlie sole reality and that there was nothing outside Atman. There- 
fore with the knowledge of Atman, everything is known. From the 
ppint of view of the theory of absolute idealism there could be really no 
creation as there is no universe outside of Atman or universal self. Such 
creation outside of the Atman or universal self was believed to be unreal. 
But the tlieory of absolute idealism was not acceptable to those who 
were of an empiric turn of mind and who asserted that the universe 
had a reality. These persons therefore substituted the theory of 
pantheism by which the relation of identity was established between 
Atman and the Universe and the Universe was believed as real as 
the Atman. The theory of reality of the world was thus reconciled 
with the idealistic theory of Atman as the sole reality. But even 
according to pantheistic conception, no creation of the universe was 
really possible on account of the identity of Atman and universe. 
The theory of causation was therefore substituted to explain 
the universe as creation as a concession to the empirical conscious- 

1. B. U. 1-4-7; Ch. U. 6-2-3 and T. U. 2-6. 
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ness which looked upon the world as real. These persons were not 
satisfied with the relation of identity between the Atman and the 
universe and they formulated a new theory of causation, whereby 
they explained how the universe was created by Atman as an 
effect from a cause and a causal relation was established between 
the Atman as the first cause and the universe as its efiect. To 
make the theory of causation consistent with the fundamental 
idealistic view, which was based on the traditional view of the Rig- 
Veda, the Upanishads taught a further lesson, that as soon as the 
universe was created by Atman (or universal self) as the first cause 
the latter entered into it simultaneously as stated in the several 
passages cited above. The Upanishads recognised the causal theory 
of creation and looked upon creation as an evolution of the names 
and forms of the manifold universe.^ The evolution of the universe 
however was self evolution of the Atman who entered into it 
immediately on creating it, to become the manifold universe of 
names and forms.® By teaching the essential identity of all the 
phenomena of nature with the Atman, the theory of causation was 
made consistent with the doctrine of pan-theism. This was however 
only a concession to the empiric point of view in the world of 
experience, and was not a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
the universe from a philosophical point of view which looked upon 
absolute idealism alone as the truth. 

( 3 ) Theories of Triple and Quintaple Creation. 

We find in the Upanishads discrepant cosmogenic theories one 
differing from the other as regards the order of creation. Thus 
there are two theories known as the theories of triple and quintuple 
creation of the elements. The theory of triple creation was first 
formulated in the Chhandogya Upanishad.® According to this theory 
three chief elements Viz. heat ( fire ) water and food ( earth ) were 
successively created by the supreme deity one from the other, in 
the above order after which each was blended with part of the 
others. The theory of quintuple creation was adopted later on in 
the Taittariya and Prasna Upanishads.* According to this theory, 
the elements were five in number viz. Ether, wind, heat, water and 
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fbod (earth). These were created from the first principle successively 
one from the other in the above order. It will be seen that by 
th» theory two more elements of ether and wind were added to the 
old list of three. A great advance on the old theory was made by 
tike addition of two more elements and the elements became five 
in number. Kiis number was assumed by all the later philosophers 
of India. These five elements were of 2 kinds, the fine ones, and the 
gross ones, the latter being derived from the former. The great 
scholiast Shankarn in his commentary on Brahma Sutras has 
reconciled the above discrepant theories of creation by pointing out 
that the triple creation should be read in conjunction with the 
qijiatuple creation and he has stated as his opinion that from Atman 
OF Self fimt arises ether and then wind, fire, water and earth suc- 
cessively one from the other and this process is reversed on the 
dissolution of the universe. With the above qualification, Shankara 
follows tl:e triple theory of creation laid down in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad and not the Quintuple theory. 

( 4 ) Destraotion of the Universe. 

Though we find numerous cosmogonies regarding the creation 
of the universe in the Upanishads based on the traditional view laid 
down in the Vedas, we find a lack especially in the older Upanishads 
of any theory regarding the periodical destructions of the universe 
as a whole as believed in subsequent times. A collective destruction 
of the universe as a whole is nowhere mentioned in the Upanishads. 
Universal dissolution appears for the first time in the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad.^ We find in the older Upanishads only the idea of 
mdividual destruction and return into Brahman.’’ In the later Vedaota 
(ihe theory of periodical cataclysms of the Universe is formulated 
based on the old Text of the Rig Veda® which means the 
OKeator created the sun and the moon in the same manner as he 
had created them in the former cycle. ” But the meaning of the 
Text is doubtful. 

Again and again the universe is created and after a time 
dissolved again to be created. The cycle of births and deaths is 
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without begianiug and without end. This theory gave a great impetus 
to the doctrine of recompense. The doctrine of dissolution of the 
universe as a whole is connected with that of recompense as shown 
in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. It is likely that the original motive for 
the above doctrine lay in the wish to maintain the traditional doctrine 
of creation side by side with the later doctrine of recompense. 

( 6 ) The Doctrine of Maya or Unreality of tho UniiteMO. 

I shall now deal with the doctrine of unreality of the world 
as appears in the Upaiiishads, in connection with the subject of 
cosmology or creation of the universe. The doctrine of unreality of 
the world follows as a corollary from the idealistic philosophy of 
monism contained in the Upanishads. This idea is not new. Even 
eminent philosophers of the West have shared the same views from 
time to time. Thus the well-known Greek philosopher Plato believed 
tiie world of empiric reahty as mere ideas which alone existed 
objectively. The philosopher Parmenides belonging to the ueo- 
Platonist school also held a similar view and he asserted the 
empirical reality to be a mere show of puppets. The famous Getmtta 
philosopher Kant also came to the same conclusion and he declared 
that the whole univerae as we know it is only an appearance and 
not reality. The Englisli jAilosopher Bradley was also of the 4ame 
view. Even the great poet Shakespere considers this life as a dream. 
The fountain source of the above doctrine is to be found in the 
Upanishads which teach us that the universe of names and forms 
as we see them is not the Atman or universal self but mere maya 
or illusion giving a false and imperfect view of things. From the 
use of the word Maya in the above sense in the later Upanialmds 
e. g. the Svetasvatara Upanishad,^ a theory has been propounded 
by some based on the false opinion of Mr. Colebrook in bis essay 
<m Vedanta read before a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Sooiefy ih 
1827, that the theory of Maya or unreality of the world was abt 
recognised by the older Texts of the Upanishads but that it wtis 
a modern invention and was added from without in the scholastic 
period by the renowned scholiast Shankaracharya tmd his great 
preceptor Gaudapada Acharya. Mr. Gough however in hfs philosophy 
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of the Upanishads advancmg very cogent and unassailable arguments, 
in a very learned and able disquisition covering about 25 pages, 
has pronounced the following opinion “ The tenet of Maya is no 
modern invention. The thought if not word, is everywhere present 
in the Upanishads as an inseparable element of the Upanishads. 
The doctrine is more explicit in systematised Vedanta. The distinction 
between earlier and later Vedanta is nugatory. There has been no 
addition to the system from without but only a development from 
within. There is no graft but only growth. ” Professor Paul Deussen 
who was also a critical scholar of the Upanishads and the Vedanta 
has expressed the same opinion and stated that “ the older the 
texts of tlie Upanishads are, the more uncompromisingly and 
expressly do they maintain this illusory character of the world of 
experience. ” 

The germs of the doctrine of Maya or the unreality of the world 
are traced so far back as the Rig Veda where it is said “Ekam 
Sad Vipraha Bahudha Vadanti. — The Rishi says that the learned 
give many names to that which is only one”.^ According to this 
verse the plurality of the phenomenal world of space, time and 
causation is a mere matter of words only and that unity alone is 
real. Thus the plurality of the manifold world is not real, but unity 
alone is real. This idea is repeated in the Nasadiya hymn of the 
Rig Veda “ That one only breatlied windless by its own power; 
the one beside which there was no other”.® The above idea of 
absolute idealism which denies the existence of the manifold universe 
outside of the Atman which alone is real, was developed more 
distinctly in the Upanishads. The idealism of the Upanishads is 
connected with the name of the sage Yajnavalkya who taught as 
the cardinal doctrine of philosophy the following principles viz. that 
“ Atman or universal self alone was real and that he was the 
knowing subject within us and the sustainer of the whole universe. 
All was dear on account of Atman only; That Atman was the 
sole object of all philosophic inquiry and knowledge. Any thing 
, beside him and independent of him was unreal and was the cause 
of misery ”* The Chhandogya Upanishada also developes the same 
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idea and definitely propounds the theory ol the unreality of the 
univei-se, as detached from and independent of Atman. The same 
Upanishad teaches the doctrine of non-dual monism as would appear 
from tire following extract therefrom: — 

“ That this whole universe existed before as Sat i. e. Supreme 
Being, one only without a second. That all the natural objects of 
the phenomenal world as sun, moon, lightening etc. are no more 
self-subsisting by themselves apart from the substrate or the highest 
divinity of threefold power. As such they are unreal and they do 
not exist on their own account. They constitute mere names having 
nominal existence only. They are modifications of speech only”.^ 
This clearly and definitely sets out the doctrine that the manifold 
world of names and forms as seen by our senses is unreal when 
viewed as apart from or independent of Atman ortho supreme self 
within us which alone is real. The same idea is fuiiher repeated in 
the Taittariya Upanishad which teaches that “ The world of empiric 
reality is so called by men”** meaning thereby that it is real only 
for worldly purposes but not absolutely. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad there is an emphatic denial of plurality as would appear 
from the following assertion “ By the mind only is he to be seen. 
Here there is no plurality; whoever sees plurality in him proceeds 
from death to death The doctrine of Maya or unreality of the 
world is further formulated in express terms in the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, as follows: “ One should know nature to be Maya or 
Ulusiou and the controller of nature as the Lord The Mandukya 
Upanishad also describes the Atman as effacing the entire universe 
calm, blissful and free from duality ”. From the numerous quotations 
cited above, the reader can at once see that the doctrine of unreality 
of the world was the cardinal doctrine of the Upanishads and that 
it was not a modern innovation. Mr. Gough in his Philosophy of 
the Upanishads has stated that “The doctrine of Maya or the 
unreality of the duality of subject and object and the unreality of 
the plurality of souls and their envii'onments is the very life of the 
Primitive Indian philosophy and Mr. Colebrook was mistaken in 
denying its primitive antiquity." 




e6 

It may be however made clear that by the doctrine oi Maya 
or Unreality of the world, it should not be understood ihat the 
empric world of reality has no existence at all in fact or that it 
is a mere phantom or that it is in our imagination only as in ihe 
case of the son of a barren woman, horns of a hare or a skyflower. 
The Upanishads have always recognised the relative reality of the 
phenomenal world of names and forms for which they have always 
used the expression Satyam, while for the universal self or Atman 
they have used the word ‘ Satyasya Satyam ’ or the essence of 
reality which is described as immortal. Atman is veiled or concealed 
by the empiric reality of names and forms. ^ There is also another 
test laid down in the U 2 )anishads to distinguish the real from the 
unreal. Thus it is stated in the Bhuma Chapter of the Chhandogya 
Upanishada that “ Whatever is whole, illimitable or undivided is 
real, blissful and immortal while whatever is divided, limited or in 
parts is unreal, perishable and miserable.* This test seems to have 
been the basic principle adopted by Yajnavalkya in the following 
assertion made by him in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad viz. “The 
Atman entered into this universe upto the finger tips as a knife is 
hidden in its sheath or the all-sustaining fire in the fire preserving 
wood. Therefore is he not seen for he is divided. ”* The above 
passage is very instructive as it teaches us that although God 
entered into this universe of names and forms immediately after 
manifesting them it is incomplete and therefore it is perishable. This 
is a sufficient answer to refute the theory propounded by certain 
modem advocates of lower pantheism belonging to the theistic schools 
such as Ramanuja Vallabha, Madhva and others who have scoffed at 
the doctrine of Maya and asserted boldly that the empiric world of 
names and forms as seen by us is identical with Brahman and is 
therefore real. The above bold assertion is without any foundation 
whatever and is directly contradicted by the texts cited above. It would 
be wrong to assert that whatever is seen or experienced by our 
' senses is also real from a plnlosoplncal standpoint as even modern 
Science refuses to make the above bold oaaettion and it only says 
modestly that what we see or experience is only the impressions 
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created on our minds by the eye and the other senses and it 
does not vouch for the reality of the knowledge of the essential 
nature of the said objects. Philosophically that only is real 
which subsists in the same form in all times without undergoing 
any change in its substance. All phenomenal objects are 
undergoing a change every moment, being subject to the 
law of constant flux and are not therefore real. Although this 
world is informed by the divine immanence of God who has 
entered into it, it has only a relative value, and it does not give 
us any idea of the transcendental aspect of God which is unseen 
nor of the whole truth. It would be therefore presumptuous on 
the part of any one to identify the gross world of nature consisting 
of names and forms with the supreme divinity under the shelter 
of the Upanishad doctrine of Advaita or monism. The very teitn 
Advaita suggests that the relation between God and nature is not 
one of identity as wrongly understood by lower pan-theism. If 
such a relation was at all intended to be established by the 
Upanishads, they would have used the word ‘A iky a’ or ‘oneness’ 
instead of Advaita. The term Advaita really means only non-^-dual 
dr non-separate thus suggesting that the world of names and, 
forms is never separate from or independent of God in all the 
three states of creation, preservation and destruction but is 
ever dependent upon God for its ex’stence. If anyone asserts 
that the world exists independent of God on its own 
account, this is an illusion pure and simple and incorrect. This 
is exemplified most beautifully by the illustration of clay and its 
products in the Chhandogya Upanishad. It is throughout maintained 
in the said Upanishad that the various objects made of clay such 
as pots, cups, saucers etc. of various designs, shapes and colours, 
exist as such only on account of the substrate clay which alone is 
real and which allows them to function, while the shapes and colours, 
are adventitious and unreal. If you remove the whole stufll of clay 
of which they are made, they cannot subsist on their own account, 
in the form of bare shapes and colours. Nor the said shapes and 
colours can be said to be identical with the stuff of clay. In the 
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same way, the phenomenal world of names and forms cannot subsist 
on its own account as detached from or independent of God who 
is the real substrate of this universe nor tlie names and forms of 
the manifest world can be identified with or said to be products of 
the Supreme Being by a process of change or conversion as pro- 
pounded by Vallabha by the doctrine of Parinama-vada as opposed 
to the doctrine of Vivarta-vada or Maya-vada propounded by 
Shankara as God is Akshara ( never changing ) but is constant or 
Kutastha nor is He a material being but He is always spiritual and 
self-conscious Being.^ The above illustration fully explains the gist 
of Maya-vada or the illusion theory which was developed later on 
in its full form by the great scholiast Shankara in about the eighth 
century with all its implications. Prof. Hirayanna has rightly observed 
in his Elements of Indian Philosophy that Shankara has taken 
particular pains to refute the doctrine of Parinam-vada. 

( 6 ) Criticism of the theories of Creation. 

In dealing with the subject of cosmology a question arises for 
our consideration whether any creation in the strict sense of the 
term is possible consistently with the Upanishadic doctrine of idealism. 
The answer is in the negative, notwithstanding an assertion to the 
contrary on the part of the theists. While discussing the problem 
of cosmology in the several hymns of Rig Veda, I have stated that 
it is possible to conceive of three theories of creation viz. (1) That 
God created the Universe from nothing (2) That He created it from 
matter existing by itself separately from Him and (3) that He created 
it from Himself. The first theory which is relied on by the theists 
as their bulwork may be dismissed summarily without any serious 
consideration as it is absurd on the very face of it. The Upanishads 
have throughout maintained tliat it is impossible to get something 
out of nothing as appears from the very interesting discussion in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad where a prima facie assei'tion of the 
opponent’s view is first set out, that at first there was only Asat 
i.e. not being, one only without a second, to which the teacher replies 
in the form of a question ‘how can something come out of nothing ? 
and says that all this in the beginning was only Sat i.e. Being, one 
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only without a second and stating further that the world of names and 
forms has come out of the one Being only that existed from eternity.^ 
In the Taittariya Upanishad however in the Chapter called Brahma- 
nanda valli, it is taught that all this universe was before, only Asat that 
is non-being.® Now looking to the context and the previous passages 
it appears that the term Asat did not mean nothing but it referred 
to Brahman or the Supreme Being which is the subject matter of 
the chaptei’. The word Asat is mentioned there only in contrast with the 
term Sat which in the previous passages means the empiric world 
of ‘ so-called reality The word Asat therefore only means that 
Brahman was not identical with the empiric world of reality or 
Sat as we see it. The same idea is expressed in the Rig veda where 
it is stated that ‘in the former age, the empiric world of reality 
came out of the unmanifest Sujn’eme Being Having disposed of 
the first theory I shall now examine the remaining theories. We 
have seen above that Advaita or idealistic monism is the cardinal 
doctrine of the Upanishads and it is not therefore possible to 
conceive of creation out of matter existing by itself as detached or 
separated from the Supreme Being, which alone is real. This 
disposes of the second theory. Now remains the last theory of 
creation according to which God created the universe from Himself. 
I shall first examine whether the word ‘ creation ’ could be at all 
applied to express the act of bringing into light the empiric world. 
The word ‘ creation ’ really expresses the idea of bringing into 
light something new which did not exist before. From the passages 
cited above it will appear that according to the Upanishads the 

world of names and forms always existed in the Being of the 
Supreme Self even before this world came to light in the form of 
creation. It was however then not in a manifest or developed form. 
It was therefore called Asat or unroanifest and came to be as it 
were identified with the Supreme Being who is always self subsisting 
or ‘ Sat ’. The tei*m ‘Avyakrita’ was also used sometimes to denote 
the state of the unmanifest world of names and forms which was 
about to be evolved elsewhere called ‘ Asat ’. Thus it is stated in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad “ All this universe then existed in 
it (i.e. the Supreme Being) and was unmanifest. It then evolved 
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in the shape of names and forms.”^ Thus the act of creation of the 
Universe in the Upanishads meant only an evolution or manifesta- 
tion by the Supreme Being of names and forms whicli were involved 
and unmanifest in the Being of the Supreme Self befoi’e creation. From 
an empiric point of view therefore creation by the Supreme Being 
was only one continuous process of evolution controlled by the 
Supreme Being which goes on continuously from the unmanifest to 
the manifest and from the manifest to the unmanifest and so on 
until it achieves its final purpose by having its Being within the 
Supreme Self. Subsequently however the problem of cosmology was 
explained differently by tlieistic Upanishads like the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad and the same attributeless Supreme Being was then 
conceived as a personal God who by a mysterious power called 
Para-shakti created and ruled the phenomenal world of Maya or 
illusion controlling its activities mysteriously from within by making 
one seed, Manifold.’* He also gives recompense to the embodied 
souls who are under his control according to their deeds,* and finally 
emancipates them by a true spiritual enlightenment.* 

( 7 ) Esoteric Doctrine of Cosmology. 

According to the esoteric doctrine of the Upanishadic philo- 
sophy Atman or the universal self is the only reality while the 
whole phenomenal world of names, forms and plurality has no 
existence outside of Atman and as such it is Maya or a mere illu- 
sion having only a temporary reality which is transcended ultimately 
in the being of the Supreme Self by true spiritual enlightenment 
which is acquired only by intuitional inner experience. It has been 
proved scientifically after a most critical examination by the great 
German philosopher Kant, that the three essential elements of the 
empiric world of reality viz., space, time, and causation are not eternal 
fundamentals of an objective reality but are merely subjective innate 
forms of our own intellect. This leads to the conclusion that the 
phenomenal world extended in space, running on in time and governed 
^ the Law of causality is merely a presentation of mind only and 
nothing moi’e and that therefore it is a mere illusion, appearance, or 
shadow and is unreal. The same lesson is taught by the Upanishads 
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more clearly with an improvement that the empiric world is not the 
subjective creation of any single individual soul but the creation of 
one universal self whose essence consists of self consciousness. The 
Upanishads teach us to ponder deep over the unreality and illusori- 
ness of the phenomenal world and extricate ourselves from its 
enchanting meshes by deep contemplation of a spaceless, timeless 
and changeless reality within the calm inner recesses of our heart. 
In the result one gets intuitional awakening and a flash of true 
spiritual light which leads to Mukti or emancipation by revelation 
of the highest seif within us in the form of infinite ideals of truth, 
beauty and goodness. 

V. Psychology. 

( 1 ) Individual Soul. 

We liave seen above that according to the Upanishad teachings 
the phenomenal world of plurality and relations is an illusion and as 
such unreal. But there is one object which is always real and that 
is the universal self in its full splendour which is within us wholly 
and fully and whose existence cannot be doubted by any One as the 
doubter even will never doubt his own existence. According to the 
four Mahavakyas or the pithy sayings in the Upanishads quoted by 
me above, the relation between the individual self and the 
universal self is one of complete identity. This principle of 
identity was well establislied in all the older Upanishads by their 
philosophy of absolute idealism and pantheism. A distinction however 
subsequently came to be made between the individual and the supreme 
souls by development of the theory of causality and the doctrine 
of theism which necessitated a difference between the embodied soul 
and the supreme soul. The supreme soul was always free and 
independent while the embodied soul was in bondage due to ignorance 
and lack of a true knowledge of the essential nature of self which 
was concealed by Maya or the mysterious power of the Supreme 
Being. This distinction between the individual soul and the supreme 
soul was not however ultimate. It proceeded on the distinction 
between mind and body and spirit and soul. The individual soul is 
philosophically no other than the supreme soul nor separate from him 
and as such he is a pure spirit. But he is distinguished from the 



soul by being endowed with body, mind and senses with which 
he'- identifies himself in ignorance and believes himself as enjoying 
eensual pleasures.* He soon forgets his divine nature and his ideal 
unity with the universe and begins to think and act with a sense of 
aloofness from, and opposition to, the rest of the world with th© 
iresult that he is in bondage and he believes himself poor, sickly, and 
Unhappy. So long as he identifies himself with body, mind and 
organs as separated from others and leads a mere animal life of 
sensuality, he is not free from miseiy and unhappiness.® But the 
moment he realises his true spiritual unity as the only reality as 
detached from the temporary relations of the phenomenal world he 
is free and emancipated. 

( 2 ) True and false self. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad has taught us in tliis connection 
the discrimination of the true and the false self in the form of an 
interesting dialogue between Prajapati and Indra the leader of the gods 
on the one hand, and with Viroehana of the Asuras on the other 
hand, to which reader's attention is invited. The supreme soul is 
described as bodiless self distinct from body and mind, which is 
untouched by the sensations of the worldly pleasures and pains 
while the individual soul is described as embodied self which is not 
free from such influences due to a false sense of identification of 
of his true self which is pure spirit of infinite consciousness with 
the false self of ego which consists of finite consciousness and his 
three bodily states of waking, dreaming and sleeping. It has been 
explained in the above dialogue between Prajapati and Indra and 
Viroehana that the true spiritual self is not the same as or identical 
with the three states of waking, dreaming and sleeping of the 
individual soul as wrongly understood by lower pantheism but it is 
distinct from the three states. 

( 3 ) Gross, subtle and causal bodies. 

This leads us to consider the subject of Rational psych<^gy 
Which treats of the whole psychological apparatus consisting of body, 
senses etc. The body consists of three parts, gross, subtle and 
^•causal. The gross body with its physical organs, the eye, ear, hands, 
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feet, etc., is made up of five elements, ether, wind, heat, water aad 
earth. It is resolved on death into the said elements. The sublde 
body which is called Sukshma Sharira is made up of the subtle 
parts of the elements forming the germ of the body. It is 
accompanied by the whole psychological apparatus consisting of, the 
senses, the mind, and the Breaths. The whole apparatus together 
with another variable body called Karmashraya i. e. substrate of 
actions accompanies the soul in its migrations of endless births 
called ( Sansara ) until he achieves final emancipation. The subtle 
body is material but is not seen at the time of death. The senses 
function through sense organs called Indriyas which are of 2 kinds 
viz. Jnanendriyas or perceptive faculties and Karmendriyas or 
faculties of action. The faculties of perception are five in number 
viz. seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and touch. The faculties 
relating to action are also five in number viz. catching, moving, 
speaking, generating and evacuating.® These ten Indriyas or 
faculties are governed by a central faculty called Manas (mind) 
which is the organ of thought and converts the data of the sense 
organs into conscious modes of thought and volition.® The sense 
organs are compared to liorses drawing the ear of the body and 
mind to the bridle.'* Tlie breaths ( Pranas ) as usually given are 
five viz. (a) Priina or tlie wind which at first denoted expiration and 
later on expiration and inspiration together, (b) apana or the wind 
which at first denoted inspiration and later on the wind causing 
evacuation (c) Vyana or respiratory wind connecting PrSna and 
Apana. It maintains life when breathing is momentarily suspended, 
(d) Samana or the wind which digests food and (e) Udana or the 
wind which takes the soul out of the body. The Pi’anas taken collectively 
denote the life energy upon which depends the regulation of physical 
life. Along with the soul, the sense organs, mind and breaths, 
leave the body. They constitute the germ from which the organs 
of the body again grow at each new birth.® To the psychical 
organism which permanently accompanies the soul in its migrations 
is also attached another body called Karmashraya or moral substmte 
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which is the store of actions collected during life. This moral 
substrate goes out with the soul, and conditions the future existence of 
the soul. It determines the form of birth in the next incarnation.’’ 

( 4 ) The Theory of five sheaths of self. 

Closely connected with the three-fold division of the self of 
an individual soul as physical, psychical, and causal is another five 
fold division of Atmans or five purushas. These five divisions of 
Atmans or purushas correspond to the divisions of individual souls 
as physical, psychical and causal whicli regulate the principles of 
life, will and knowledge respectively. These five Atmans are called 
Annamaya, Pranamaya, Manomaya, Vijnanamaya and Aiiandamaya 
which are manifested both in mankind as well as in nature. These 
were later on called koshas or sheaths by Shankara, The first four 
slieaths surround the fifth as the real Kernal which stands for the 
highest spirit. Stripping off those sheaths one by one and penetrating 
deeper, one reaches the innermost recess of the essential being of 
man and nature*. Tlie Anncmiaya sheath is formed of food and it 
represents the material nature of human body with its organs.* 
Within Annamaya is the Pranamaya sheath formed of life breaths.* 
This corresponds to the jirinciple of natural life upon which depends 
the activity of the gross actions in man and nature. Within the 
last mentioned sheath comes the Manomaya which is formed of 
mind or volition.® Py this, we have to understand the principle of 
will which directs men and gods to perform selfish actions as Vedic 
rituals etc. Within the Manomaya Sheath is placed the Vijnana^ 
rmya sheath formed of knowledge or consciousness, which substitutes 
knowledge for sacrifice.® But it is not free from dualism and it 
recognises the deity as a separate and independent being. The last 
and innermost Kernel which is reached on penetrating the above 4 
sheaths, is the Arumda/maya Atman which consists of bliss. ^ This 
represents the highest self which is incognitable spirit of infinite 
peace and joy in which there is no sense of duality or separateness 
of the world.® 
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( 6 ) Waking, dreaming and deep sleep. 

The Annamaya (food) which is the lowest of the five sheaths 
mentioned above represents the cosmic gross state or body and it 
corresponds to the state of waking ( Visva) in the individual. The 
next three sheaths viz. the Pranamaya (breaths), Manomaya (mind) 
and the Vijnanamaya (intelligence) constitute together the cosmic 
subtle body or Sukshma Sharira which corresponds to the state 
of dreaming ( Taijasa ) in tlio individual soul. The last Kernel or 
Anandamaya (joy) constitutes the cosmic body (causal body) of the 
Supreme Being of power and knowledge, or the Universal Spirit which 
corresponds to the state of dreamless Sleep (PrSijna) in the individual 
soul. In the waking state, the soul which dwells in the heart rules the 
whole body and works bodily through the senses and the mind. In 
dreaming, the soul pervades by means of the veins in the body. In 
deep sleep, the senses and the mind cease their activities and they 
enter the veins or the pericardium of the heart and thence to the chief 
breath ( mukhya Prana ) which continues to act. The soul enters into 
temporary union with God through the ether of heart. But on 
waking the temporary union of the soul with God ceases on account 
of Vasanas or attachments with the relations of phenomenal world 
and it commences its individual activities as before. 

( 6 ) Triune Unity of the Supreme Self. 

Prom the above, one will find that there is only one Supreme 
Being according to the Upanishads having a triune unity with 
distinct conceptions of spirit, mind and body, the first being 
immaterial, while the latter two being material. Spirit alone is 
conscious and real while mind and matter have no self consciousness. 
According to the Upanishads, mind is material.^ Mind is subjected 
to spirit and is impersonal. It is passive and receptive. It is a blind 
force without knowledge. It is the servant of the spirit and a doer 
only. It is the medium of thought, power, and action. Body is the 
cosmic stuff which is the manifest form of energy which 
works through the medium of the causal law of the supreme 
spirit for a definite purpose. The body is ever changing. 
Ultimately there is only one universal body, one universal mind 
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and one universal spirit. Matter was formerly divided into about 80 
or 90 distinct elements subdivided into atoms which were again broken 
up and traced back to one root cause consisting of a fine imponderable 
substance resembling ether. It has now been proved scientifically by 
spectral analysis that atoms are not final and distinct and they are 
subdivided into still finer substances which are all derived from one uni- 
versal final substance as an integration of one mass of potential energy. 
Every atom is made up of innumerable units of energy all 
surcharged with electricity, positive and negative called electrons 
which are constantly whirling round so as to annihilate all 
space. The seers of the Upanishads in their quest after the Absolute 
penetrated even beyond ether and its source the universal energy 
and traced a still higher principle called the Supreme Spirit or 
Atman from which the whole universe was evolved beginning with 
ether as the first evolute. The result therefore is that ultimately 
there is one supreme reality called the Absolute, the self conscious 
intelligence or supreme spirit for whom they interchangeably used 
the terms Brahman or Atman. There were thus not 3 gods but 
only one God of a triune nature which permeates the soul of the 
Universe and eternally impregnates it with ideas. 

VI. Eschatology. 

( 1 ) Immortality of the Soul. 

The seers of the Upanishads have taken great pains in discovering 
the state of the soul after death, by what paths it travels, and its 
Ultimate fate as contrasted with the philosophers of the West who 
seem to have paid very little attention to the subject of eschatology 
which is almost neglected by them as unknowable as in the case 
of Herbert Spencer. Some of the Western philosophers belonging to 
the materialistic school do not even believe in the doctrine of im- 
mortality of the soul. The jihilosophers of the Upanishads on the 
other hand were all religiously minded persons and they believed in 
the doctrine of immortality of the soul as an axiomatic truth. See in 
this connection the interesting dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas 
' in the Katha Upanishad where Yama anticipates and presages as it 
were, the view of the modem materialists and atheists that the 
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aoul does not exist after death.^ Soul is not a material object that 
could be seen by the eyes. “ He is perceived by the heart, by 
wisdom and by the mind. Those who know this ai’e immortal.”* 
According to the Shvetasvatara Upanishad the soul is described as 
"the great spirit always dwelling in the hearts of all”* and he is 
identified with the individual soul or puruslia not larger than a 
thumb.* In essential nature, there was no distinction whatever 
between individual soul and supreme soul in the Upanishads. The 
seers of the Upanishads after deep meditation and contemplation 
realised the supreme truth that there was one object in the whole 
universe which was real beyond doubt and that was Atman or soul 
which was the principle of self-conscious intelligence. ‘‘ There is 
one ruler who is the inner self of all and who is eternal.”® He 
cannot be apprehended by the senses or the eye and it is not 
possible to describe him in positive terms except in the form "that 
he exists.”® The whole universe of names and forms is changing at 
every naoment but spirit or soul is always enduring being untouched 
and unaffected by the said changes. The identity of the individual 
spirit with the supreme spirit is realised by intuition and self 
experience. Thus a doubter may doubt everything in nature as 
being illusory but he will never doubt the fact that he exists as 
propounded by the French philosopher Descartes who is called the 
father of modern philosophy by his famous maxim “ cogito ergo 
sum i. e. I think that I exist. The same principle was taught in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad where it is said: " In the beginning 
this was self alone in the shape of a person ( Purusha ). He first 
said ‘ This is I. ’ Therefore he became ‘ I ’ by name. Even 
now if a man is asked his name he first says ‘ This is I ’ and then 
pronounces his real name.”^ T’ hero means Atman or self-conscious 
intelligence which constitutes the essential nature of soul whether 
individual or cosmic and which is eternal and immortal. The doctrine 
of immortality of the soul was further proclaimed in the same 
Upanishad by Ysjnavalkya in his dialogue with Maitreyi by the 
words "This soul is immortal and by nature it is indestructible, 
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It is untouched by the objects of tlie senses The Katha 
Upanishad further teaches that “the soul is neither born nor it dies.”* 
This however refers only to the pure immaterial spirit. The migra- 
ting soul on the other hand is said to be born and to die only with 
reference to the body and not with reference to the spirit which 
is identical with the universal spirit. The doctrine of immortality 
of the soul has its germs in the Vedic period as the Rishis believed 
that the soul, of the person performing Vedic sacrifices who went 
to heaven on death was different from his gross body which alone 
was dissolved on death and not the soul. But the doctrine was 
established definitely and in its full form in the Upanishad period 
as stated above. 

( 2 ) Transmigration of the soul. 

The embodied soul who has no spiritual enlightenment has to 
whirl round innumerable turns of births called Samsara to get a 
requital and recompense for the deeds done by him in a former life 
until he achieves final emancipation. This doctrine was called the 
doctrine of transmigration of the souls and it ows its rise in the 
Brfthmana period when the idea of heaven and hell was first set 
up definitely. It occupies the foremost place in Indian philosophy 
and is believed by almost all the schools whether orthodox or 
heterodox. Even the Jainas believe in this doctrine. The above 
doctrine is based on very sound and rational principles. It explains 
the working of the law of cause and eflFect which governs the whole 
universe. It is the source of real consolation to all men in their 
sufferings of life which are the results of their own misdeeds done 
in the past life. According to this doctrine, every man is born in 
the world fashioned by himself. Each life with its happiness and 
sufferings is in exact correspondence with the life led by him in a 
former birth. In the Rig Veda, we only find a belief of celestial 
happiness in heaven as reward for good deeds done in this life. 
There was further a belief in the fathers’ world which is akin to 
heaven and in which deceased persons enjoy happiness in company 
with Gods as a reward’ for the good deeds done by them. As 
regards the fate of the wicked, we are told that they are thrown 
|. ( R U. 4-6-14 ) 2. ( K. U. 2-18 ). ' 
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into an abyss of bottomless darkness in which demons are to be 
plunged.^ Professor Deussen is of opinion that the Vedic people 
had no idea of hell and the horrors thereof as believed in later times 
and that dark regions then only meant this world in which we live. 
This is however only a matter of conjecture and nothing definite 
can be pronounced. In the Bralimanas however we do find a definite 
mention of hell and the sufferings of hell as appears from a passage 
in the Satapatha Brahmana already cited by me in the Vedic 
period.® It seems in the Brahmana period they had a primitive 
idea of retribution in the form of punishments in heU in proportion 
to the wickedness of the actions done by men in this life. From 
this the idea of an equalising justice was developed later on by 
degrees as appears from the following Text “ For they lay it ( the 
good and evil) on the scales in yonder world and whichever of 
the two sinks down, that will he follow, when he departs hence, 
but bewildered by the fire (at the corpse burning) and clouded 
smoke, he fails to find out his place The doctrine of transmigra« 
tion by repeated births and deaths in this world, was not however 
definitely formulated until we come to the Upanishads. 

( 8 ) The doctrine of five fires: Panchagni Vidya. 

The chief texts that set forth the doctrine of transmigration 
&re found in the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya Upanishad 
in connection with the doctrine of the five fires or PcmchSgni. 
Yidya.^ The fullest eschatalc^cal scheme is given in the parallel 
passages in the above two Upanishads. The first half of these sections 
sets forth the theory that on death the soul goes to heaven in a 
very fine form enrapped in waters and faith which terms correspond 
to the two ideas of subtle body and works. Then the soul returns 
from heaven to earthly birth in a very short period being sacrificed 
by the gods successively in the fires of heaven, the atmosphere, 
earth, man and woman. 

(4) Oevayina and Pitriyana or the Paths of Gods and Fathers. 

Upto this there is no idea of requital in any world. But 
further on, a very complicated theory of double requite is expounded 
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viz., in the other world and this world. The souls of the st^eil 
who worship Faith as their mortification in the woods (i. e. those 
who have acquired the saving knowledge ) ascend by a series of 
stages which lead to the sun, the lightning and thence to Brahman 
the Supreme Light from which they never return to this mortal 
life. This is the famous Demy amt or the path of the gods which 
leads to Brahmaloka or the abode of Brahman. This path is laid 
down only for those who worship the Supreme God by the 
recognised modes of cognition as prescribed in the Upanishads wii^ 
proper knowledge. There is also another path called Piiriydaut or 
path of the fathers which is prescribed for the souls of those who 
do pious works in the village but have not won full enlightenment 
nor have withdrawn from the world and embraced renunciation. 
This path leads finally to the moon where in the company of the 
gods they enjoy the full recompense of their good deeds. Thence 
they pass down to a fresh rebirth on earth through ether, wind, 
smoke, mist, cloud, rain, vegetation, food and seed successively by 
stages. This clearly indicates a double retribution, first by enjoyment 
in the heaven for a limited period and then by a rebirth in this 
World to have a second requital for the deeds done in the former life. 

( 5 ) The doctrine of transmigration based on 
The law of Karma and retribution 

There is also a third path by which the sinners who do not 
ascend to the moon return from the moon and are reborn on the 
earth in the forms of base animals or equally degraded races of 
men. It seems there is a bifurcation of paths from the moon. Some 
souls of good conduct ascend to the moon by the way of the Fathers 
and after enjoying the fruits of their good works for a period 
vaaryiug with the amount of the works done by them, they return 
on the earth to be born again in one of the three higher eatrtiet 
of BiSthmana, Kshatriya or Vaisya. But others of bad conduct enter 
the bodies of chamMas, i. e. out-castes and sinners and animals as 
d«^, pigs ete^ Here the doctrine of transmigration of 'souls was 
distinctly based on the law of retribution or Karma according to 
which rewards were given for good deeds by giving them a birth 
in tiie three higher castes, while punishment was given for bad 
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liMds i)y giving them a birth in lotr oaetes and animals. This icbm 
was carried further by the Katha Upanidiad in which it is stated 
^At a man may also assume the form of plants as merited by his 
actiens.^ In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad the law of Karma was 
dnfinitely formulated by one’s actions. “He whose works are good be^ 
eoBses good; he whose works are evil becomes evil. By holy works, one 
becomes holy; by evil works evil. Likewise others say a person has 
tile nature of desire. As is his desire so is his rewal'd”.* The law of 
Karma is misunderstood by some who criticise it as based cm 
fatalism and predestined necessity and further say that it leaves no 
scope to the freedom of the will. This is however far from correct. 
There is nothing fatalistic in the Law of Karma which only means 
that those things which the individual sets in motion by his conduct 
in life must ultimately come back to him. It is only another form 
of the law of cause and effect. Every action done in life generates 
a tendency which if once set in motion is bound to objectify into 
a concrete shape and give its fruit exactly corresponding to theaot 
done. Every man is responsible for the acts done by him and he 
suffers misery, because he had the ability to choose the right but has 
failed to adopt the right course. Karma is not fate. It is only a mental 
law which can be changed by right thinking and right action. Tha 
very force that makes one sick and miserable, can make him healthy 
and happy, by right thinking and by right action. Mrs. Annia 
Besant has said of the Law of Karma that “it binds the ignorant 
but frees the wise.” 

Vn Emnneipatton* 

(1) Oneness nrith the Supreme Being. 

The main object of the vast intellectual activities of the sagas 
of the Upanishads was to seek a restive place of eternal peace and 
he^^ess as a meams to overcome the fetters and bonds of rebirtil 
in. endless succession in this empiric world of miseries and sorrowib 
The rigid system of the cumbrous ceremonials and rituals of tbs 
'^edie sacrifiees had outgrown the needs of the times and broii^bt 
^ut a natural reaction. A life of quiet contemplation in the quiol 
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of the forest far removed from the humdrum of city life 
tVas preferred thenceforward to that of sacrifices in the fire. The 
■Vedic conception of emancipation was to secure an eternal abode 
in. the heaven and there enjoy the nectar of celestial happiness in 
company with the gods. Life in the heaven was believed 
to be immortal. In the Upanisbad period however, there was a 
sudden change in the above conception of emancipation and it was 
believed that the abode in the heaven was not eternal and that it 

did not conduce to true spiritual freedom and immortality. The 
, above idea was expressed . in the Chhandogya Upanishad "And as 

here op earth whatever has been acquired by exertion perishes, so 
perishes whatever is acquired for the next world by sacrifices and 
o^her good actions performed on earth. Those who depart from 
hence without having discovered the self, and those true desires, for 
them there is no freedom in all the worlds.’'^ Realisation of Atman 
or the true self was considered the only goal and summum bonum 
of huqaan life which secured true spiritual freedom and happiness. 
Emancipation was not soihething to be effected by entry into any 
particular region as heaven but it was unlimited and eternal. It 
effected an immediate relief and deliverance of the suffering soul 
from the bondage of these endless cycles of births in this world of 
miseries. The idea of emancipation as Amritatva or deathlessness 
atid release from repeated births and deaths was negative. But 
deliverance from repeated births and the sufferings of the empiric 
world was not tlie motive of emancipation in the Upanishads as 
wrongly understood by some. It was rather the consequence of the 
doctrine of Idealism and the philosophy of non-dual monism, whidh 
was positive and not negative. The doctrine of emancipation is older 
than that of transmigration as pointed out by Prof. Deussen who 
has farther stated that “Buddhism was the first to transform that 
which was a mere consequence into a motive and by conceiving 
einandpation as an escape fix>m the sufferings of existence, to make 

se^shness, the ultimate mainspring of existence.” The conception of 
^mancipation of some of the modern sectarian creeds and cults as an 
enixy into Yaikuntha the abode of Yishnu, Kailasa the abode of Shiva 
and :;Gioloka the cow settlement and abode of Krishna, seems to be 
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equally selfish. The original motive of emancipation was in the spherer) 
of intellect. Therefore true philosophical knowledge alone constitutes 
the direct means of emancipation and deliverance from death as appears 
from the following Text of the Shvetasvatara Upanishad. “Only he who 
knows him ( the purusha ) escapes from the kingdom of death; by 
no other road is it possible to go.”^ The same idea is found in the 
Chhandogya and Taittariya Upanishads as will appear from the 
following texts. “ Who knows the self overcomes grief. “ He 
who knows Brahman attains the highest. ”* Emancipation in the 
Upanishads means the realisation of oneness with the Brahman 
and with all. The goal of man’s Knowledge was to come to 
Brahman or rather to be Brahman in whose Supreme Self all is 
included.* Direct knowledge of the Atman in itself therefore con- 
stitutes true emancipation. It consists in enlightenment and intuitive, 
vision of the eternal unity of the thinker’s self with Brahman. 
Once the saving knowledge lias been gained tlie enlightened man 
gains immortality.® He is no longer under the power of works 
which are destroyed.® He has everything in himself for he is one 
with all.’' He obtains fearlessness and eternal peace.® He has no 
desire of the worldly objects.® No joys or sorrows touch him.'’’® 
When his soul has passed off this mortal coil, it will be reborn no 
more."*^^ It is united for ever with the Absolute Brahman.’*’® The 
above state of emancipation in the form of oneness with God was 
reached only by abandoning all worldly desires which were obstacles 
in reaching the final goal."*^® The empiric world of names and forms 
was unreal. The principal aim of the seers of the Upanishads was 
to get away from the unreal to the real as appears from the 
following prayer in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad “ Lead me 
from the unreal to the real; from darkness to light; and to deathless- 
ness from death. ”•*■* A criticism is sometimes made against the 
above view of emancipation that it amounts to a mere abstraction 
into a bottomless abyss of Void or annihilation. But this is 

I. ( S. IT. 6-15. ); 2. ( Ch. U. 7-1-3. ) 3, ( T. U. 2-1. ) 4. (M. U. 3-1-9.) 
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aiialradiftiied Mr. Gough m his phfldsophy of the UpAiaiiidia^. 
Me says, ’‘It is not empty abstraction in the eostacy of the la^lliftn. 
Xt is poative and self affirming. The last residuum of all abstraetion 
M »ot non->entity but entity. ” 

( 2 ) Companionghip with the Supreme Being. 

I have pointed out above that the fundamental conception of 
emancipation especially in the older TJpanishads was oneness with 
the Supreme Being. There are however some other passages in the 
Upanishads which show that emancipation also consists in uniting 
Vitti God and acquiring a state of equality and likeness with God.* 
The aspirant seeks companionship with God, and a conscious 
participation in divine joys and the grandeur and glory of God. 

TImb ig however on a lower plane and is meant for those who 
oeuki not rise to the heights of transcendental idealism. We have 
■een above that the Upanishads enjoined various cognitions and 
meditatkme of God, the fruit of which was acquisition of Brahma* 
or the region of conditioned or lower Brahman which was 

lieaohed by Devayana or the path of the Gods. A vivid description 
of the various enjoyments in the Brahma loka is given in a section 

of tiM Kiuuihitaiki Upanishad called Paryanka Vidya.^ The idea 
fUgfimfi to be similar to that of paradise as conceived in the Vedas. 
The above conception is inconsistent with the higher metaphysical 
teachings of the Upanishads, as it clothes the Supreme Being in 
ewapirioal forms and is not free from the empiric dualism. Thus 
Qod becomes aa object of knowledge, which, in truth, he is not. 
He is also not free from relations with several devotees, which is 
HfO not correct as the suprmne Being is Absolute and free from 

all relations which are to be seen only in the empiric world. It is 

stated in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad that '* Where every thing 

has got its bang in the supreme self, who can see whom How 

can he know the knower ? This passage clearly means that 
Xtman or the self as knowing subject cannot be the object of 
liQOwledge. From the above empirical view of emancipation, follows 
another mistaken view that deliverance is first attained fully, only with 
the dissolution of the body.* According to this view which ivas 

i, lit n. S-1.4. ) i. ( Ka. XJ. 1-4. ) ’ 
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niirtiMqUently maiutained by tUlm§.iitij8charya who started a new 
Yairiinava sect in about the eleventh century, there can be deliverance 
(mty’ after death {Videhmvkti) but not deliverance during life time 
{,Jlo<mrtmkti) which is inconsistent with the view propounded by 
Yftjnavalkya in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, according to which 
“ a wise man who is freed ftom all desires can become immortal 
here in this very life and he enjoys Brahman in this body.”*' 

( 3 ) Release by Stages ( Krama-mnkti ). 

A compromise was however effected between the above two 
conflicting views later on by the theoi’y of Kramamukti or release by 
stages, according to which, the souls that ascend to Brahman by 
the path of the Gods ( Devayana ) are not yet emancipated as they 
are still lacking in perfect knowledge. However such souls who 
are devoted to God do not take rebirth on earth. For such souls 
there is no return. “ But they attain eternal release in the world 
of Brahman on attaining perfect knowledge at the end of the Kalpa 
when that world also is destroyed with the other worlds.”* 

VI il. Ethics of the Upanishads. 

( 1 ) Moral Virtues. 

The Upanishads being mainly concerned with the highest 
problems and eternal truths of philosophy, ethics plays but a 
subordinate part in them. However, the subject of ethics is not 
totally neglected and we do find occasional references to the subject 
in the Upanishads. Thus it was taught in the Mundaka Upanishad 

“ Truth alone conquers not falsehood. By truth is opened the path 
of the Gods.”* In the Taittariya Upanishad,* ten duties are 
enjoined along with learning and teaching of the Veda, viz. (1) Right 
dealing (Ruta), (2) truthfulness (Satyn), (3) asceticism ( Tapas ), (4) 
self-restraint (Dama) and (5) tranquility (Shama), and as duties of a 
houso holder (6) hospitality (Atithya) and (7) courtesy (ManushS) and 
(8) duties to children (Praja), (9) wives (Prajana) and (10) grand- 
oMdren (Prajati). In the (Dhhandogya Upanishad,® the following 
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fire are declared as rewards for sacrifices, viz. (1) Ascetic^m (topagy. 
(2) Liberality (Danani) (3) Right dealing (Aijavam), (4) Harmlessness 
of life (Ahimsa) and (5) Truthfulness (satyavachanam). In the same 
Upanishad,^ the following four vices are condemned viz., (1) theft, 
(2) drunkenness, (3) murder and (4) adultery. In the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanifhad,® the following virtues are taught, viz., (1) Self-i’estraint 
(Dama), (2) Liberality (Dana), and (3) Mercy (Daya). 

Elsewhere in the same Upauishad,® the following tliree virtues 
are enumerated as means to self realization vis., (1) Sacrifice (Yajna) 
(2) Gift (Dana) and (3) Austei-ity (Tapas). . 

In most of the Upanishads, high praises have been bestowed 
on the practice of asceticism (Tapas).'* 

( 2 ) Rules of castes and stages of life (Varuashrama). 

The institution of the 4 castes or Varnas viz. ( 1 ) BrdJimom 
(priestly class,) (2) Kshatriya (warrior class,) (3) Vaishya (merchant 
class) and (4) Sudra or the servant class, was already laid down so 
far back as the |lig Veda as appears in the Purusha Sukta,® Subse- 
quently in the time of the Upanishads the four castes were firmly 
established.® In addition to the four castes abovenamed there was 
also a fifth class called Pancha Janaihal,, Nuhadas or ClumdMm, which 
included low castes and sinners who lived an unclean and impure 
life and were beyond the pale of castes and Aryan civilisation. 
They were the uncivilised aborigines of India.^ In tlie Upanishads, 
the theory of the Ashranwts is also seen in course of formation, 
with a mention of their duties. The said Ashramas were four in 
number viz. ( 1 ) The Brahmaolutrya or studentsliip ( 2 ) GrihastJux 
or stage of householder (3) Vdmaprastha or stage of anchorite and 
(4) Somydsa or stage of ascetic which enjoined complete renunciation 
of the world. Of the above four stages of life that of ascetic or 
SanySisi which was the fourth one was considered ^ the highest 
stage as it brought the highest fruit of realisation of the supreme 
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'self and iha- bliss of immortality. The ascetics had no fixed home 
and they wandered about living in alms occupying most of their 
time in contemplation of God and the problems of philosophy. 
The theory of Ashramas was developed still further later on in the 
period of -the epics and the' Smriti period of Dharma shastras. 

(3) Place of ethics in the Upanishadic philosophy. 

I have already pointed out above that the supreme purpose 
of life in the Upanishads was realisation of one’s true self. This 
was the highest merit called Shreyas which was reached by knowledge 
alone. The purpose of ethics on the other hand is quite distinct 
viz. mundane good called Preyas which was reached by moral 
actions. The two ends are therefore opposed to each other as 
light and darkness and they cannot coexist.^ A. man had to renounce 
all actions of worldly good if he wanted to achieve spiritual unify 
with the Supreme Being. One cannot therefore select both knowledge 
and action simultaneously as two ends of life as the supreme end 
of life can be only one. Emancipation was the direct fruit of 
knowledge only and not of works. The above conflict between 
knowledge and works was however reconciled in the Upanishads 
in a very satisfactory manner where the rule was laid down that 
works (Karmas) whether ritualistic, moral or social as enjoined in 
the Shrutis (Revealed Scriptures) were necessary for purification of 
the mind and were to be performed as means to the end of self- 
realisation. By constitution, man has an impulsive nature and he 
is not free from selfisli motives in achieving wordly good. He is 
therefore more guided by impulses of de.sire for agreeable objects and 
aversion to disagreeable objects and for gratification of his pleasures. 
We therefore often find that in seeking selfish gratification of 
pleasures, he does not hesitate to do injustice and even wilful injury 
to others. It is therefore impossible to achieve the highest end of 
life, unless one has purged off all selfish impulses and purified his 
mind from their evil influences. The Upanishads therefore urge on 
the performance of unselfish and disinterested works of piety and 
philanthropy as preliminary means to the supreme end of self 
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realizatioa but not as ends in themsehes. For an aspirant altar 
self-knowledge, work is preliminary to knowledge. Thus it indirectly 
oo-operates with the latter for the same ultimate puiposei^ and 
there is no conflict between work and knowledge, a man 

has controlled his whole lower nature and destroyed all sense 
of egoism, by leading a high moral life, he becomes qualified for 
true philosophical knowledge. Then there is no need for any objective 
injunction ibr works which are superfluous for such a qualified 
aspirant and he is taught to abandon all works, leading a calm and 
peaceful life in solitude and devote his whole time in intellectual 
pursuits for knowledge and contemplation of the Supreme Divine 
Being which will ultimately lead to self realisation and emancipation 
as the summum bonum of life. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EPIC PHILOSOPHY. 

'*! ’ 

I* Introductory. ' 

The Epic Period according to Mr. Vaidya extends from 3000 - 
B» C. to 300 B. C., the Great War between the P§.Ddayas and^ 
BHauravas having been fought on the plains of the Kuru - Ksheira i 
in about 3000 B. C. Mr. Tilak however assigns to the Mahabharater;; 
War the date of 1500 B. C. The great Epic of the Mahabharata.) 
composed originally by Vyasa nai’rates the incidents of the great ; 
War. The epic of Ramayana which was composed by Yahnlklr 
similarly narrates the incidents of the life of Shrl Rama which [ 
preceded the Mahabharata War by about 800 years. It was however r 
compiled after Mahabharata. The Mahabharata epic was re-oast; 
twice after it was first composed by Vyasa. It was first called 
Bharata. The second edition was compiled by Vaishampayana whp ^ 
recited it to King Janmejaya, making several additions in ^e ; 
original, while the third edition was re-cast between Three to;; 
one-hundred B. C. by Sauti who recited it to Shaunaka in its, 
present amplified form making considerable additions to the previous ' 
editions. The Mahabharata is an encyclopaedia of history, mythology ' 
politics, law, philosophy and theology. It was however considered iv/ 
Dharma-Shastra or a code of ethics and righteousness belonging... 
to the class of books called Sroritis. The authority of both thoi 
epics as narrating history is recognised in the Upanishads in which: 
history along with Puranas is described as the fifth Veda.' SayajMki 
in his commentary on the black Yajurveda says that the MahaTi 

bharata and the Puranas were designed to teach the law, of duty' 
to women and the Sudras who were disqualified from studying &e^ 

Vedas. The Mahabharata seems to have been re-cast by Si^; 
purposely making therein considerable additions with long dissertationsj; 
on Dharma or righteousness with a view to counteract ;t^ 9 .[pyil^ 
influences of the two atheistic religions of Buddhism a^d ; . t|[§in%|§j 
started by Gautama and Maha Vira in about the sixth century 
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II* The Ramayana 

( 1 ) The Ethics of the Ramayana. 

The Ramayana relates, to the period, of Treta age prior to 
Mahabharata. It belongs to the ancient period when Yedic soj^rifices. 
of worship were largely in vogue. Buddhism waS then untnown, 
and idol worship did not exist. The people observed Ashrama 
IXiarma, i.e. duties relating to the tour stages of life as laid ddwh 
in the Brahamanas and the Upanishads. Thus Rama performed his 
Sftndhya every-day and was proficient in Vedic Mantras and the 
observance of Vedic rites. The piincipal mode of worship was by 
sacrifice. Every contemplation was a sacrifice to God. The Ashwa- 
zhedha sacrifice was freely performed by the Kshatriyas for getting 
boundless sovereignty. In short sacrifice was the order of the day. 
Ih R&ma’s time even women performed sacrifices and tlie daily 
Sandhya or obeisance to the Sun as enjoined by the Vedas. Lovely 
IwitaTes of the Ashramas of Vishwamitra, Bharadwaja, Agastya 
and other Kishis are given in which the pupils residing with their 
preee^itars studied the Vedas and observed the duties laid down 
f&h their Ashrama. The people were then divided into two main 
as in the vedic period, viz. the Aryans and tiie Un-Aryftns. 
The Aryans consisted of four castes, viz. the Brahamanas, the 
EshatiiyfU^, the Vaishyas and the Sudi’as, wliile the un-Aryans 
who were the indigenous aborigines of India caded Dasyus, Basasi 
AMvas and Rakshasas were uncivilised and they belonged to no 
castes. The term Arya then indicated all that was noble, good and 
sabfaL While the term un- Aryan meant what was sinful, base 
attd unmoral. In fact the epic of Ramayana is a record of the 
moral ideals then practised by the Aryans, as preached by the 
Vfldic religion. The lofty and sublime character of Rama depicts an 
ideal King, an ideal husband and ideal son fulfilling his duties 
towards his subjects, wife and father respectively in a perfect atid 
id^ manner; so also in the character of Sita, Laxman and Bharatiav 
find ideals of a dutiful wife and dutiful brothers transplanted* 
^|tb abtual life. The kin^om of Rama Or Bdma-lbjya is yrovejMA 
f<M* happy and just rule. The people were well known 
for tboir moral greatness and truthfulness. In . India; religion m/d 
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never separated from morality and moral life was considered essential 
for advancement in religion and philosophy. 

( 2 ) Theology of the Ramayana. 

The religion in the time of the Ramayana was polytheistic, 
and the people were still worshipping the old Vedic deities as 
Indra, Fire and Sun. New deities were also coming into prominence 
as Vishnu who was than called Upendra, i.e. the younger brother 
of Indra, Shiva who seems to have held the first place among the 
Gods before the period of Ramayana and so forth.^ Besides we 
find that the following new deities some of whom were non-Vedic were 
admitted into the Aryan Pantheon as Kubera, Kartikeya, Kama, 
Ganga and Laxmi. Fuiiiher certain deified animals as serpents, 

monkeys, bears and birds who were worsliipped by the non-Aryan 
aborigines were given a place of worship along with the other deities 

worshipped by the Aryans, when the latter came into contact with 
the aborigines and tlieie was an assimilation of religious beliefs of 

the non- Aryans with the Aryans by the close of the Buddhist 
period. Rama was at first treated only as a great and distin^ished 
hero in the Ramayana. He was found worshi[)ping Vedic deities 
and performing the daily obeisance ( Sandhya ) to God Sun and fire 
sacrifices. He was made an Avatara of Vishnu only subsequently 
in the Puranic times. 

Ill* The Mahabharata. 

( 1 ) Theology of the Mahabharata. 

We have seen above that in the time of tlie Ramayana, Vedic 
religion was still observed by the people, who were worshipping 
Vedic deities. But in the time of the Mahabharata a change had 
already come in the minds t)f the public and the learning of the 
Vedas W8is being abandoned. Women then did not perform the 
daily Sandhya and Aguihotra, i. e. worship of the sacrificial fire as 
seen in the Ramayana though these were practised by men. Thus 
we find from the Maliabliarata that Yudhisthira as well as Shri 
Elnshna used to perform Sandhya and sacrificial woiship before the 
holy Fire. There was however no idol worship in the beginning 
until rise of Buddhism and Jainism when the orthodox Aryans 
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iihitai«d their example and erected grand temples for worship of 
their princijjal deities as Vishnu, Shiva and others. By the end 
of the epic period several temples had been erected and the people 
used to worship idols. Certain non-Vedic deities were also admitted 
into the fold of the Hindu Pantheon as Skanda, son of God Shiva 
and Commander-in-chief of his forces, Durga the goddess of 
destruction wlio was invoked by Avjuna to destroy his enemies, 
and so forth. Pilgrimages to’ holy places of worship were also 
recognised as very saci’ed by the end of the epic period. Two cults 
of Shiva and Vishnu were formed ajid these deities were worshipped 
as supreme deities. Krishna Vasudeva was also worshipped but only 
by a few. His woiship had not been fully established in the time of 
the Mahabharata and his right to be worshipped was even 
challenged then. 

Shiva and Vishnu Cults. 

By the end of the Upanishad period, monotheism was getting 
into popular favour more and more in place of the dry idealistic 
philosophy of the Upanishads. In the Upanishads different Vedic 
deities were looked upon as manifestations of one Supreme all- 
pervading eternal God with whom ultimately Shiva-Rudra and 
Vishnu came to be identified for purposes of worship. These were 
the two main Gods who were raised to the jwsition of the highest 
dignity. All other gods including oven the Vedic deities Indra 
and Prajapati who were once supreme fell into the baekgi'ouud. We 
find practically only two cults of worship viz. of Shiva and Vishnu 
who were most popular. Ijargest number of temples was erected 
for their worship. 

The Indian Trinity ( 2Vi-wtir<i ). 

The idea of the well-known Tri-murti or Indian Trinity of 
Bralima, Vishnu and Maliesha constituting only one Supreme 
G*)d with three distinct functions of creation, preservation, and 
destruction seems to have originated in the time of the Mahabharata. 
BrahmSi was the Deity of creation, Vishnu of preservation and 
iShiva of destruction. In the other nations following the religion 
of monotheism one and the same Supreme Deity is the object 
oC love as well as fear. But in India one Deity is the object of lovo 
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as Vishnu while another Deity is the object of fear as Rudra. Both 
these deities however w(n'e not distinct but they had their unity in 

the Trimurti having three aspects as mentioned above. Brahma 
or Prajapati the creator of the Universe who had once acquired 
a high position in the Brahmanas fell into the background in tlie 
Epics and was totally eclipsed by the two overpowering deities 
Shiva and Vishnu. Brahma tlie creator is not worshipped even 
to-day in the whole of India there being no temples specially raised 
for him except one at Puskar. It may be remarked that although Vyasa 
the author of the Mahabharata had a predilection for Vislmu and 
Krishna, the latter being subsequently identified with Vishnu as the 
Supreme Deity, we find both the above cults of popular worship 
reconciled without any antagonism between them as in some of the 
bigoted sects of the present day. As a matter of fact in the Maha- 
bharata both Shiva and Vishnu are equally praised. A thousand names 
( Sahasra-nama ) were given to each of them in the Mahabharata. 

Shiva. 

We are told by Vyasa that Arjuua by propitiating God Shiva 
by austere mortifications in the forest, had obtained certain divine 

missiles called Pashupati Astra which enabled him to destroy his 
enemies. We also find in the Maliabharata another account of 

Krishna entering on a long course of austerities for procuiing a 
son to Jambuwanti one of liis wives by propitiating God Shiva at 
the end of which God Shiva appeared before him with his consort 
Uma and conferred upon him the desired boon and Krishna had 
a son as desired by him. Vishnu was then the only rival of God 
Shiva. Vishnu was a beneficent God who was the object of Love. 
He was getting more and more into popular favour. Shiva on the 
other hand was a malevolent God, and the object of dread and 
fear. He was much feared by the devotee as a terrible God who 
would cause destruction and injury unless he was propitiated and 
supplicated by prayers and ofiperings. Shiva was also a beneficent Gh)d 
and he was therefore called Mahadeva on account his double powers. 
He was generous and bountiful and would spare nothing when 
he was propitiated. Therefore he has obtained the greatest popularity 
in India till to-day. He is also represented as a Yogi absorbed in 
de^ oontemplation. Budra-Shiva was a Vedic Deity and was wor* 
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shipped in the 5.ig“Yeda not only as a malevolent God but also' 
as a beneficent God. He was believed to cure diseases tw possessing 
healing powers and was considered the best physician.^ An attempt 
is made by some Vaislinavas who are opposed to the cult of Shiva to 
prove that tlie idea of Shiva was borrowed from the Un-5.ryans. But 
this is not correct as wili be presently pointed out by me. The worship 
of Rudra was undoubtedly very old being traced so far back as 
the JRig-Veda, The character of Rudra appears in a more developed 
form in the S'hata-Rudriya Utanies which are even now performed 
by the orthodox Bralmmins all oter India. Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkara says about the w'orsbip of Rudra as follows: — “ Ghxi 
Rudra attained to the whole Majesty of the God-head by the time 

of the Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda.® Even in the Jlig- 

Veda he is raised to supreme power” as appears from one of the 
most excellent prayera offered to him.® “ It is on this majestic form 
of the God that the theosophie sjieculations of Shvetashwatara 
Upanishad are based. ” According to Sir Bhandarkara “ Tire 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad stands at the door of the Bhakti-Setool 
( devotion ) and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Shiva instead 
of on Vasudeva-Krishna as the Bhngwad Gita did in later times 

when the Blmkti doctrine was in full swing In the age in 

which the Shvetashvatara Upanishad was composed Rudra-Shiva 
was alone in the field as the Supreme God and the germs of 

Bhakti or love were directed towards him Rudra-Shiva was 

a deity whose worship was common to all the Aryans and who 
was at first not a sectarian God. He was in charge of the field 
before Vaishnava or Vasudevic Deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. ” In Shaivism we also find the worship of Shimlinga 
or plioUus which is even at present the popular form of worship. 
By the end ol the epic period Linga ( i. e. phallus ) worship was 
adopted by the higher classes as appears from the Upamanyu 
discourse in the Mahabharata. It seems to have crept in gradually 
among the Aryan people by closer communication with the uncivi* 
Used tribes as workmen, potters, cai't-makers, carpenters and Nish§das 
who were worshipping their own peculiar gods, and who identified 

1. (B. V. 1-43-4; 2-33-4 ). 2. ( T. S. 4-6^1; >. S. Ch. 18 ). 

3. (U. V. 1-114-3 ). 
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them with the Aryan Rudra. In the !Rig-Veda, Shishnu Devah& 
or worshippers of phallus are represented as enemies of the Aryans 
who disturbed their holy rites. Possibly the Shishna Devaha or 
phallus worshippers were the uncivilised non -Aryan aborigines of 
India who worshipped ihetphcMus. l.t appears from the white Yajur- 
Veda that Rudra-Sliiva had a close connection with stragglers 

in the forests, with Vratyus who were outside the Aryan 
community and with the wild tribes of the Nishadas, who were all 
worshipping their own deities which seem to have been amalgamated 
with Rudra the Vedic deity. It is therefore not unlikely that the 
ordinary people who were not learned and who .came into closer 
touch and connection with the uncivilised aborigines for trade and 
other purposes may have bon’owed phallus worship from them just 
as they borrowed from them several other elements as worship of 
serpent and other non-Vedic deities. The learned classes however 
as the Brahmins and Kshatriyas seem to have preserved the 
worship of the Vedic deity Rudra in the old form as appears from 
the images of Siva as refeiTed to in the Mahabhashya of Fatanjali 
about 150 B. C. and in which there is no mention of phallus 
worship which seems to have been accepted only later on by the 
higher classes. In any event the Aryans worshipped the Vedic deity 

in the form of phallus as symbol of Rudra with purely Vedic 
conceptions. In course of time Rudra became the national God of 

India who was worshipped by all whether Aiyans or un-5.ryan8 
without any sectarianism which was acquired only in later times by 
way of imitation of the new sects and creeds started by the Vaish* 
navas who set up God Vishnu and his incarnation Krishna as their 
Supreme Deity. 

Vishnu. 

Vishnu is a vedic deity who occupies a suboi-dinate place in 
the ^lig-Veda. However he is well known for his three strides by 
which he measui’es the universe. His first two steps can be discerned 
by men but not the third one which was his highest plew^ in the 
heaven (paramam padam) where there is a well of honey and there 
the gods rejoice. Vishnu was called in the Vedic period Upendra 
i.e. younger brother of Indra 'and his helper. However, Vishnu began 
to rise in importance ^ in the time of> the Brahmanas, while during' 
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the Epic and Furanic periods he rose to the rank of ttie Supreme 
Deity. He is described as liaving four arms carrying four implements 
viz. conch, disc, mace and lotus. He was revered for the third step 

or the mysterious highest abode (Paramam padam) beyond our vision. 
In the K!atha Upanishad the highest abode of Vishnu is described 
as the final goal and the abfjde of eternal bliss. Thereafter Vishnu 
became a household God. Vishnu’s celestial abode of highest happi- 
ness was Vaikuntha where his devotees participate divine joys in 
company with Vishnu, the. coiTesponding heaven of Shiva being 
Kailasa and that of Krishna being called Goloka where the devotees of 
the respective deities got a permanent resting place. In the Epic 
time Vishnu was at first identified with Vasudeva which was the 
name of the supreme deity in the time of Panini, (800 B, C.), and 
then with Narayana who was the cosmic and philosophical god. In 
the Mahabharat, Narayana figures as the supreme god in connection 
with the ci’oation of the Univer.se. Mythologictdiy, he is represented 

as lying on the body of the huge serpent called Shesha in the ocean 
of milk. He was the object of worship. The heaven of this Narayana 
was the S'vetadwipa or white island. Vishnu is well known for his 
Avataras or incarnations in human or. animal forms. In the Maha- 
bharata, only six Avataras are given viz., (1) the boar (Varaha), (2) 
the nian-lion (Naivsimha), (3) the dwarf (Waman), (4) Rama-Parasu- 

rama, ( 5 ) Rama, the hero of Ramayaiia and ( 6 ) Krishna called 
Vasudeva Krishna. Then four more incarnations were added thus 
making the incarnations in all ten, viz. (7) Haihsa (Swan), (8) Kurma 
( tortoise ), ( 9 ) Matsya (fish) and (10) Kalkin as the last. In the 
Bhagwat Purana, there is a slight chaugo and Gautama Buddha 
who founded a new religion is mentioned as an Avtara of Vishnu. 
Besides there is another list of 24 Avtaras of Vishnu given therein. 

Rama. 

It may be mentioned that there is a third cult known as the 
cult of Rama which exists to-day over a pretty wide area. Rama 
the hero of the Ramayana was considered as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
j^ut this was long after the time of Ramayana in the Furanic times. 

Krishna. 

The Vaishnavas look ujjon Mahabharata as one of their holy 
Mffipturee and it is held by them in great reverence particularly on 



account of the inclusion therein of the Bhagwad Gita which is one 
of the most valuable jewels of the Bharata and has obtained the 
greatest popularity till tc-day by the monotheistic religion taught 
therein. Vyasa the author of the Mahabharata was a great admirer 
and worshipper of Vishnu as appears from the very first verse of 
invocation. Therein God Narayana is invoked and he is also identi- 
fied with Shri Krishna. Krisha worship was however in its infancy 
when Vy^ wrote the original epic. Vyasa was however free from 
the modern sectariani.sm and he expressed his sentiments without 
any bias, Vaishampayana seems to be a more pronounced follower 
of the Vaishnavite creed than Vyasa. The thousand names of Vishnu 
( Sahasra nama) are attributed to him. The Vaishnavas recognise 
the Mahabharata and the Pancharatra a work of their sect as of 
the same sanctity as the Vedas. The Krishna of Mathura gathered 
strength in course of time. Krishna-Vasudeva worship was fully 
e.stablished in the time of Megasthenes (third century B. C.). But 
the worship of Shiva was also established firmly in the days of 
Megasthenes equally with that of Vishnu. 

Sauti the author of the third recast edition of the Mahabharata 
introduced therein several episodes in glorification of Shiva, at a 
time when he had the onerous task of defending the whole of the 
orthodox religion as it then existed against the attack of Buddhism. 
The Mahabharata of Sauti was distinctly non-sectarian unlike 
that of Vaishampayana which was clearly Vaishnavite. That is the 
reason why the Mahabharata is valued as the most sacred book 
even to-day by Hindus of all sects and creeds. Mr. Vaidya rightly 
observes " it is this unifying spirit which is the charm of this vast 
work from a philosophic point of view.” Sauti made several additions 
in the Bharata glorifying Shiva as a Supreme Deity in the mouth 
of Krishna and praising Goddess Durga, God Sun and Kartikeya as 
different manifestations of the Supreme Being with the object of 
unifying the diverse sects that existed at the time. The Mahabharata 
as it is cannot therefore be looked upon as Vaishnavite though it 
was so in the beginning. The Vaishnavite element began to increaso 
in course of time, 
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(a) The Pancharatra or Bhaffwat System. 

The Pancharatra or Bhagwat system formed the Vaishnavistti 
of later times. It is known as the Ekantika or monotheistic religion 
having Bhakti or devotion to God as its chief element. It is also 
called Satvat religion as it was followed by the tribe of Satvatas. 
The Pancharatra system consisted of the worship of Vasudeva as 
the supreme deity in four forms or Vyuhas, viz. (1) Vasudeva the 
supreme soul or creator, (2) Sankarsharia which was evolved from 
Vasudeva, (3) Pradyumna which was evolved from Sankarshana, 
and (4) Aniruddha which was evolved from Pradyumna. These 
forms eoiTespond to (1) Supreme soul, (2) Individual soul, (3) mind, 
and (4) Ahankara or self consciousness. The Ekantika or monotheistic 
religion of the Bhagwatas was revealed by Narayana to Narada in 
the white island ( Swetadwipa ) where Narada had gone from 
Badarikasrama. The chief deity is the god of gods who is also called 
.Hari. He is not seen by one who follows the sacrificial mode of 
worship nor by those who perform long austerities but is seen by 
one who worships him by devotion. This religion was associated with 
Ahimsa or non-slaughter of animals. It is opposed to the Vedic 
religion of sacrifices and has created a reform therein like Buddhism 
and Jainism whose founders wei’e dissenters from the Vedic religion. 
Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord is ttvught and sometimes 
two, three or four. Thus the Pancharatra system is inconsistent by 
itself. The Pancharatra doctrine was promulgated by Sandilya who 
has also composed Bhakti sutras or Aphorisms of devotion which are 
based on the above monotheistic religion. It is significant to note 
that this system is free from the Gopala Krishna element. Ramanuja- 
ch&rya believes in the pancharatra doctrine of four vyuhas. But 
this is opposed to the Vedautic doctrine of monism in certain 
respects and was confuted in the Vedanta Sutras of BaJarayana as 
interpreted by Shankarmjharya to a certain extent. The Bhagawata 
system, according to Sir Bhandarkar must have developed in about 
the third century B. C. The authorities on which this system was 
based are the Pancharatra Samhitas some of which are quoted by 
It&manuja, the most important being the Satvata Samlutg. There 
is another book on the Pancharatra System called the Narada 
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PSiQOhar&ira which contaius the Samhita called Jnanamritasara. The 
glories of Gopala Krishna or the boy Krishna are sung in this book 
as also of Goloka or the world of cows which is the heaven in 
which Krishna dwells and is reached by those who adore him by 
service through Bhakti (devotion). Bhakti or devotion alone is the 
highest Moksha or emancipation according to this book. In this 
book Radha is mentioned as the highest of the women whom 
Krishna loved. Narada Saihhittl, .seems to be entirely devoted to 
the advancement of the cult of Krishna of Gokula (the cow settlement) 
and of his beloved Radha now raised to the dignity of his eternal 
consort. The Vyuhas which form the peculiarity of the Pancharatra 
school are not mentioned. The creed subsequently started by 
Vallabhacharya is exactly similar to that set forth in this book. 
According to Sir Bhandarkara, this Saniliita must have been written 
a short time before Vallabha i. e. about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Ramanujas consider this Samhita to be apocryphal, 

( 3 ) Systems of Philosophy in the Mahabharata 

( i ) Philosophical episodes in the Mahabharata. 

Unlike the Ramayana, the Mahabharata contains several episodes, 
and discussions which throw a flood of light on the philosophical 
views that were in vogue at tlie time. These philosophical episodes 
are scattered all over the vast epic. They are the BhagavadgitS, 
which contains the essence of the Upanishadic philosophy, the 
Anugita, the Moksha Dharma section of the Shanti Parva, the 
Sanat sujatiya in the Udyoga Parva and the Dharma Vyadha 
discourse in the Vana Parva. 

<ii) Five orthodox systems of philosophy. 

Most of the schools of philosophy which were started later 
on had their foundations laid down in the Mahabharata in the 
Shantiparva. The following five systems of philosophy which were 
studied at the end of the epic period are mentioned in the Mahabharata 
viz. Sankhya, Yoga, Pancharatra, the Vedas i. e. Vedanta and the 
Fa^upata. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata that the Sankhya 
was taught by Kapila, Yoga by Hiranyagarbha (Le. Prajapati) 
which was a suppositious person and not an historical author, 
16 
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Ffincharatra by Bhagwan himself i.e. Narayaua, Vedas i.e, Vedtot 
by Apantaratamas also called Pracliingarbha and Pashupata by 
Umapati or Shiya. To reconcile these 5 systems, it is further stated 
that the same Nilrayana is preached and worshipped by all of them 
according to different methods. It may be mentioned here that the 
systems of Nyaya and Vaisheshika Philosophies which were started 
by Gotama and Kanada during the epic period are not mentioned 
by name in the Mahabharata. Perhaps they represented unorthodox 
philosophies. As regards the. fountain source of the above five schools 
of philosophy it may be mentioned that the oldest system of jihilosophy 
was the Vedanta which is traced so far back as the Jlig Veda and 
the Upanishads. But wlio tlie author of the Vedanta was, Apan- 
taratamas or Prachinagarbha as mentioned in the Mahabharata, is 
not determined. We know that it was Badarayana who was 
the author of the Vedanta sutras. The name of Apantaratamas 
does not appear in the Upanishads. Sankhya is also very old and 
may be traced to the Upanishads and particularly the Katha, 
Chhandogya and Svetasvatara Upanishads. Yoga is mentioned in the 
Taittariya, Svetasvatara and Katha Upanishads. The aphorismsof Yoga 
were however composed by Patanjali in about 150 B. C. The Sankhya 
system in the Mahabharata was not the classical or atheistical system 
which arose later on, but it was theistic Siinkhya adding one more 
principle of God to 25 categories of the classical sankhya, thus making 
the total number 26. As regards the Pashupata system, it must 
have grown round the worship of Shiva just as the Pancharatra 
philosophy grew round the worship of Vasudeva, the God of Gods. 
I have mentioned above the tenets of the Pancharatra or Bhagwat 
system. The tenets of the Pashupata system appear from the Vedanta 
sutras of Badarayana which refute them along with other systems. 
We also get an idea of their tenets on referring to the Saiwa Darsana 
Samgraha composed by Madhava in about the fourteenth century A . D. 

( lii ) Unorthodox and atheistical systems. 

In the Mahabharata, we find immense speculations about various 
j^osophical problems touching' the nature and relations of God, 
mdnre and man and various schools and sects which carried cm the 
ld)Oye discussions were found as stated above. Philosophical specukiibil 
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had already begun in the Upanishads and the same was continued 
in the period of the Mahabharata to the length of even denying 
the existence of God. These latter ideas ultimately gave rise to 
atheistic schools of Charvaka, the Sankhya school of Kapila and 
the two heterodox systems of philosophy known as Buddhism and 
Jaimsm which were founded by Gautam Buddha and Mahavira 
respectively in the sixth century B. C. The Panchashikha episode in 
the Shantiparva consisting of a dialogue between Janaka Janadeva 
and Panchashikha who was a follower of Kapila gives us an idea 
of the views of the atheists who believed that life was but an attribute 
of the combination of elements. Panchashikha refutes the arguments 
of the atheists. 

( iv ) Theistio Sankhya. 

The Sankhyas believe two ultimate principles, viz. Prakriti 
( nature ) and Purusha ( Soul ) which are eternal, distinct and ever 
opposed to each other. There are 23 evolutes from Prakriti which 
brings about the creation of the universe by combination with 
Purusha. Purushas are as many as individual souls. There is a 
twenty sixth principle called God. This is theistic Sankhya. Prakriti 
in its primordial condition has three Gunas or constituents called 
'Satva (Purity), Rajas (energy) and Tamas (darkness) in equilibrium 
which when disturbed by joining with Purusha brings about the 
creation of the universe. Prakriti is unconscious and active while 
Purusha or soul is conscious and inactive. 

< T ) Classical sankya. 

The doctrines of the Classical Sankhya were formulated for 
the first time in the Sankhya karikas which consist of about 
seventy-two verses which are ascribed to Ishvara Krishna who 
flourished in about 400 A. D. This school is atheistical and it 
does not believe in God. It has only 26 categories as mentioned 
above without God. 

( Vi ) Precursors of Buddhist dt Jaiua Religions 

The speculations in the Upanishads had generated an iTi<»rmunng 
tendency towards extreme asceticism and renunciation £rom aU 
worldly activities^ which finds its echo in the Mahabh6,i'ata. From 
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tiie Upanishads we further find that even before the rise of 
Buddhism, there were many mendicants and ascetics called S'ramanas 
Who were found wandering in the streets begging alms. 
They were the precursors of the Buddhist and Jaina Monks who 
had an organised and a regular institution which was started later on 
by Gautama Buddha and Mahavira. 

(vii) Dualism and Monism. 

All the above schools were dualistic with the exception of 
the Vedanta School wliich adopted the doctrine of monistic 
idealism contained in the Upatiisliads. This school believes that 
the Supreme Brahman alone is real while the manifold universe is unreal 
or illusory. This wo find from a passage in the Sanat sujatiya dialogue 
in the Udyogajmrva. I shall deal with these schools of philosophy 
in detail later on when I will expound their doctrines. 

(4) Ethics of the Mahabharata. 

In the Mahabharata we find long dissertations and didactic 
sermons with mythological anecdotes and illustrations on good conduct, 
Dharma (duty) and virtues such as truth, Ahimsa, honesty, righteous- 
ness etc., and jmrticularly on the merits of gifts of various kinds. 
The Mahabharata represents Dharma as eightfold, viz. sacrifice, 
learning the Vedas, gifts and penance on the one hand, and truth, 
restraint of passions, forgiveness and freedom from greed on the other. 
The first four lead to Pitri Yana or path of the fathers while the 
latter to Devayana or the path of Gods. There are also several passages 
.teaching the duties of Varnashrama or the four castes and the four orders 
or stages of life. The doctrine of virtue was a part and parcel of religi<»i 
in India from the very beginning and hence we find virtue mixed up 
..with religion. The word Dharma was wide enough to include virtue, 
duty, religion and worship of God. The path of virtue was a stepping 
stone to religion and philosophy. It was therefore essential to lead 
a life of Dharma to purify the mind and make it fit for devotion 
to God-head and spiritual knowledge. The path of virtue however 
4^ not simple but was equally difficult as the other two paths of 
^0T^on and knowledge. In the trials of life it is often difficult to 
‘diStomine exactly what is the right course of conduct. The Mata- 
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bharata makes fine discussions on the subject and gives us an idea 
of what is the true basis of Dharma. Thus Yudhisthira observes in 
the Mahabharata "I follow Dharma not because 1 see any immediate 
profit from it but from a conviction that virtue is to be followed for 
its own sake. The vicious man may prosper for a time but virtue’s 
reward is sure to come though now invisible. " The knowledge -Uf 
Dharma is obtained only from Smritis and Dharma shastras which 
being based on Shruti ( Revelation) are of binding authority. The 
doctrine of virtue was thus put on a very solid foundation. One is 
taught to lead a perfect and virtuous life at any cost, resisting all 
temptations of immediate gain and to suffer all privations and cal^ 
mities of life as means toreaohtheultimate goal of emancipation through 
devotion to God and wisdom. A highly disciplined life is necessary 
for a full development of the moral character. The •Mahabharata 
always inculcates this doctrine throughout and concludes with the 
following memorable verse known as Bharata Savitri: — 

“Raising up both my arms I cry aloud but no one listens to 
me. From Virtue results wealth and fulfilment of all desires. Why 
should not therefore virtue be practised ? Virtue should not be 
abandoned for desire, fear, avarice or even for life’s sake. Virtue is 
eternal, joys and sorrows are fleeting. Soul is eternal but the root 
cause of its migrations is fleeting. ” 



CHAPTER V 


THE BH AGWAD - GITA 
X. Introductory. 

‘‘ The Bhagwad Gita forms part of the Bhishma parva of the 
'Mahabharata. It is the earliest expositioa of the Bhakti system or 
pbno-theistic religion which was communicated to Aijuna by Lord 
Shri Krishna as an Avatara of Vasudeva Vishnu on the battle field 
of feurukshetra on the eve of the great war between the Pandavas 
and Kauravas. It is the most popular book in the whole field of 
i:eligious literature in India and is treated as a book of great 
veneration and authority by persons belonging to almost all the 
orthodox sects and creeds to support their dogmas. Very learned and 
valuable commentaries in Sanskrit have been written thereon by 
, Mveral leading Acharyas, Shankara being the earliest. Anandagiri, 
Shridhar Swami, Madhusudana Saraswati, Jnaneshvara, Ramanuja, 
Madhavacharya and others have also ' written valuable commen- 
taries thereon. It is also translated into almost all the 

'Vernacular languages. There are several English translations, 
as those of Sir Charles Wilkins, J. Cockburn, Thompson, 
John Davies, Edwin Arnold, Mr, Hill (Oxford Press), Mr. Justice 
Telang, Mrs. Annie Besant and Babu Bhagwandas, Mr. Brookes 
and others. It is also translated into German, French, Latin and 
Greek. Lokmanya Tilak has also written a voluminous commentary 
on the Gita in Marathi while he was in prison. The great scholiast 
Shankar^harya explains the main scope of tlie Gita thus; — ^“The 
famous Gita shastra is an epitome of the essentials of the whole 
Vedic teaching. A knowledge of its teaching leads to the 
realization of all human aspirations. ” Mahatma Gandhi also 
deems Gita as the source of great solace in the tragedies or life 
as would appear from his following remarks: — “ I find a solace 
in the Bhagwadgita, that I miss even in the sermon on 
the mount. When disappointment stares me in the face and all 
alone I see not a ray of light, I go back to the Bhagwadgita. 
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I fiad a verse here and a verse there and I immediately begin to- 
smile in the midst of overwhelming tragedies and my life has been 
full of external tragedies, and if they have left no visible scar on 
me, I owe it all to the teachings of the Bhagwadgita.” There is a 
great controversy about the date of the Gita, Several persons following 
the opinion of Professor Maxmuller have stated that Gita was: 
written in about 200 B. C. after the Brahma ( Vedanta ) Sutras of; 
Badarayana for which the date fixed is 200 B. C. Prof. Maxjmdlai* 
has relied on the verse in the Gita,^ which refers to the| word;* 
Brahma Sutra and from this circumstance he comes to » 
conclusion that Gita was written after Brahma Sutras. This view; 
is however opposed to the view of Shankaracharja, who interprets, 
the word “Brahma Sutra” in the above verse as referring to 
sentences speaking of Brahman contained in the Upanishads and; 
not to the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana. This view is accepted by 
Mr. Justice Telang in his preface to the translation of the Gita in,, 
the Sacred Books of the East series. He has pointed out that the 
Vedanta Sutras were written after the Gita as several passages of 
the Gita are bodily taken in the Sutras. Besides from Panini (600' 
B. C.), we find that even prior to the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana,, 
there were other siitras called Bhikshu Sutras which formed the 
basis of the former. Thus the Bhagwadgita stands in date between 
the Upanishads and the Brahma Sutras. From the nature of its 
contents, the Gita seems to be decidedly earlier than Buddhism, tt 
is also earlier than the Pancharatra system of the Mahabharata as 
neither the doctrine of the four Vyuhas nor even the nanie 
Narayana subsequently identified with Vasudeva, finds any place in, 
the Gita. For these reasons Gita must be placed not later thajl. 
600 B. C. Again opinions of different commentators vary as regards 
the ultimate teaching of the Gita doctrine. Lokmanya Tilaka places' 
Action in the forefront as the Gita doctrine. Theistic Vwshnava 
Achary^ state Devotion or Bhakti as the ultimate doctrine of 
Gita while commentators having an ascetic turn of mind state 
knowledge accompanied with asceticism as the ultimate doctrine bf 
the Gita. All these views are partial and one-sided and thby do 
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not give the whole view, It would be wrong to reduce Gita to the 
level of a mere ethical book in face of the numerous tbeistic and 
f^loeophical doctrines taught therein. Nor does Gita teach us the 
doctrine of unreasoned ecstasy divorced from the duties of practical 
life and the dictates of common sense or isolated knowledge divorced 
from devotion and action. The purpose of the message of Lord Shri 
E^hna as an incarnation of the Supreme Spirit communicated to 
Aijuna as type of the ordinary average man is to teach the lesson 
tliat knowledge, devotion and the performance of duty without 
desire form the threefold path to emancipation. “It has so often 
been stated that work and knowledge and devotion are in Krishna’s 
view alternative and equally efficient methods leading to release, 
tha t it is important to insist that these three methods are throughout 
the Gita regarded ae complementary.” “ It was the special merit of 
the author of the Gita that he applied these current methods of 
control to Man’s whole personality bringing into their right and. 
baiaaced relationship the functions of reason and will and emotion” 
“ One of the chief causes of Gita’s age-long popularity is the fact 
that after centuries of pent-up emotion, it presented the worshipper 
Wltih a visible object of devotion and taught tlie value of 
puW disinterested love in the I’eligious life.” Unfortunately the 
doctrine of Bhakti ( devotion ) soon degenerated in the hands of 
“ $motionab'sts who began to preach that ecstasy was all; sound 
study was ignored; the wild hysterical dance and the passionate 
repetition of the sacred names began to take the place of the more 
unraciting duties of the home and the simple service of mankind.” 
The Bhagwad Gita, the Vedas and Upanishads and the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana constitute the Prasthana Trayi or the three 
important religious books of authority binding on all orthodox schools 
philosophy. The Bhagwad Gita practically reiterates in another 
form the same philosophical doctrines as were taught in the Vedas 
^nd the Upanishads with special reference to the doctrine of 
monotheism to which valuable contribution was made by the Gita. 

If shall therefore deal with the various subjects taught in the Gita 
W-ihe -basis of the classification of the subjects which form parts 
of Upanishadic philosophy. 
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II. Ontology. 

< 1 ) Disorimination of Atman ( Self ) and Pakriti 
( not-self or Nature ) 

The very first lesson of great philosophical importance taught 
in the Gita is about the knowledge of discrimination (called Sankhya) 
of Atman (self) and un- Atman (not-self). In the Upanishads it 
was already taught that the only reality in this universe is Atman 
or self whether of individual soul or supreme soul, while the 
manifold world of names and forms as detached from and outside 
the Atman as its centre is Maya or Illusion. The same principle 
is repeated in the second chapter of the Gita. The first essential 
nature of Atman (self) is its immortality and indestructibility.^ 
Atman is neither born nor does it die with the body which alone is 
perishable.* It is neither cut by weajx)ns nor burnt by fire; neither 
made wet by water nor dried by wind.® It is abiding, all-pervading 
stable and unmoved from eternity.* It is sat ( existence ) and the 
uncaused reality of which our consciousness never fails.® The world 
of names and forms as contrasted with Atman (self) is fleeting 
and unreal.® It is changing like states of childhood, youth, and old 
age of an embodied soul.'^ The world of sense is also compared 
with the Fig-tree (Ashvathta) which is ever changing.® This tree 
which stands for not-self (Prakriti) is not understood by unenlightened 
men. They do not comprehend its nature nor its beginning nor yet 
the source from which it springs.® This tree must be cut down witli 
the axe of detachment ( Asanga S’hastra ); only so can a man win 
release from rebirth; only so can a man reach the Person the First 
cause (Adya Purusha) of not-self’s energy.^® Tire world of apparent 
reality however is not a total phantom or a pure imagination of 
the mind but it has a relative reality consisting of the objects of 
our senses which cause Dwandwas ( pairs ) or opposites as heat and 
cold and joys and sorrows which are fleeting. These opposites are 
to be endured with fortitude.^ ^ All worldly objects are subject 
to changes fixtm the unmanifest to the manifest and freon the 
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manifest to the unmanifest.^ Whatever is born is sure to die.* 
The next essential attribute of Atman is knowledge or self-conscious 
intelligence.* This attribute distinguishes Atman from INature 

O 

which is inanimate. The third essential attribute of Atman is Bliss 

or Absolute joy as distinguished from the fleeting joys of the 
migrating embodied soul which are never unalloyed with miseries.^ 

Thus according to Gita the essential nature of Atman (seif or soul) 
is Absolute tnith or immortality, knowledge, and Bliss which constitute 
its being in oneness similar to the teacliing of the XTpanishads. 
J^rd Krishna further teaches us that " his essential nature is pure 
self or Atman with which he identifies himself and as such ho 
creates, sustains and destroys the universe. Now as regards the 
Upanishadic doctrine of identity of Atman with Brahman, though 
Krishna has never directly stated so in expi’ess terms yet he 
establishes the truth of the said proposition indirectly in the 
following vorsj.® “• Brahman immortal and indestructible abides in me 
together with everlasting virtue and absolute Bliss ”. This clearly 
means that Brahman is one with Pratyagatman or the inner spirit 
working through Krishna the incarnated soul. Gita also accepts 

the doctrine of Monism or absolute idealism of the Ujmnishads and 
it teaches the great lesson that the self of the individual soul is 

identical with that of the supreme soul, in the following verse^ 

“ Know also me ( i. e. individual soul ) to be knower of the field 
( i. e. supreme soul ) in all fields ( i. e. bodies ). 

( 2 ) Atman or True Self is not a Doer. 

After stating the essential nature of Atman, Gita next 
teaches the important philosophical doctrine that Atman or true- 

self is not a doer. According to Gita, all activities appertain to 
the domain of the phenomenal world of relativity which is governed 

by the law of causality working under divine guidance and control 
and is relegated to the sphere of not-self or Prakriti (nature) which 
represents the cosmic power or Mayashakti as regulating the whole 
universe. Atman or pure seif is only a knower or rather the eternal 
self-conscious intelligence, and not a doer. All activities are adventi- 
tious and attributed to it only fictitiously for a certain purpose 
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for the time being but they do not constitute its essential nature. 
Thus it is stated in the Gita: — “ Entirely by the strands ( gunas ) 
or constituents of nature ( Prakriti ) are works done. He whose self 
is deluded by egoism thinks “ I am the doer.”' “ Though I have 
created the four castes according to qualities and actions, yet know 
me as no worker, and immutable.”* “ He who sees the self as not 
worker, he sees indeed.”® “ Though the highest self dwells in the 
body, he works not, nor is h^^ pdluted.”* “ Nor power of work does 

he create, that mighty lord, nor the world’s works It is nature 

( swabhava ) that comes forth to action.”® It should not be however 
understood from the above that according to Gita, Prakriti, Maya 
or Swabhava which all mean nature or non-self, does works or 
activities independent of self as the Gita scrupulously follows the 
Advaita doctrine of Monism of the Upanishads according to which 
nature is never an independent principle. This point is made clear 
in the following verse “ Nature ( Prakriti ) under my guidance and 
rule gives birth to all existing things moveable or immoveable. For 
this reason the world revolves.”® 

( 3 ) Unity of Brahman Transcendent and Immanent. 

Having seen above that ticcording to Gita there is no difference 
in the essential natui’e of individual soul (Atman) and the supreme 
soul (Brahman), we shall now consider the nature of Brahman from 
two standpoints, transcendental and immanent. 

The supreme being is called Brahman from a transcendental 
point of view while he is called Ishvara or Purushottama or personal 
God from an immanent point of view with reference to relativity.^ 
The knowledge of the Supreme Being from both the above standpoints 
is essential to obtain emancipation or the highest freedom.® The 
transcendental form of the Supreme Being or the Absolute is the object 
of metaphysical knowledge while the immanent form of the personal 
God is the object of theological worship. The one is ideal and Nirguna 
( attributeless ) and relates to the supreme unity without relations, 
while the other is Saguna ( with attributes ) and relates to tlie 
phenomenal world of time, space and causal relations. To avoid 
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confusion of thought about the essential nature and the homogeneous 
integrity of the Supremo Being both the above standpoints should 
be kept entirely distinct. From this however it should not be under- 
stood that there is any difference or dualism in the essential nature 
or the integral unity of the Supreme Being who is one only with- 
out a second according to the Upanishadic doctrine of monism which 
is wholly acc.ipted by the Gita. As a matter of fact the Supreme 
Being is always Nirguna (Attributeless) which is Its essential nature 
and by describing Him as Saguna (with attributes) for purposes of 
worahip and devotion (Bhakti) tliere is not the slightest change in 
His essential nature. The Saguna God is no other than Nirguna God. 
This is made clear in the following verse. “Brahman is the imperishable 
( Akshara ), the supreme. Its being is called the essential self 
(Adhyatmain).” It is explained by Sliankara that the immanent God 
is in reality no other than the transcendental Brahman.* The same 
transcendental Paramatman sustains every thing in the world by 
His power. The Saguna God or Ishvar is only the manifest form of 

Brahman itself in relation to the phenomenal world and not some- 
thing separate or other than Nirguna Brahman. It is not possible to 

regard the Nirguna and Saguna as two separate entities in monistic 
philosophy. It is therefore wi’ong to ascribe to Shankara the view as 
some critics have done that in his system Ishvara or personal God 
is something other than and distinct from Brahman, or is inferior 
to Nirguna Brahman. The Nirguna aspect has been mentioned to 
show that God is unaffected by the relations of the world while the 
Saguna aspect has been mentioned to show that he controls and 
directs all the changes and movements in the world through his Maya 
Shakti or immanent power. It is stated in the Gita that knowledge 
of Para Brahma (attributeless) leads to immortality.® As it is trans- 
cendental and not realizable by our senses being supersensuous, it is 
described in Negative terms as “ Na sat tannasat i.e. it is neither 
Sat (Manifest) nor is it asat (un manifest).”* It is thus not identical with 
the manifest or the unroanifest as wrongly understood by pantheistic 
philosophers but is different from both. This might however lead to 
atheism if it is described only in negative terms as beyond human 
comprehension. Thei’efore Lord Krishna while teaching monotheism 
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for purposes of devotion, describes the immanent and universal aspect 
of Brahman in relation to the phenomenal world, ^ but to avoid any 
misconception of his essential nature by a false identification with the 
manifest nature and its states he describes him as Nirguna and 
without senses though possessed of all powers whereby to regulate 
and control this universe.® Thus Brahman or the Supreme Soul is 
one only having a double aspect viz. ti’anscendent and immanent. 
The whole world, of seeming differences is winprehended and has 
its being witliin the integral unity of Brahman,® and there is nothing 
outside of or separate from him. All this universe is strung on him 
as rows of gems upon a thread.^ 

(4) The Doctrine of Knowledge and its nsefnlness. 

The chief end of life from tlie earliest Vedic times down to 
the present day among the Hindus in general is emancipation or 
true freedom, for wliicli various means are laid down in the Vedas, 
the Upanishads ami the Gita. The fundamental doctrine of the 
Upanishads is that emancipation is obtained only by knowledge 
of the true spiritual self which is the immediate cause of emancipation 
while the other means viz. meditation, sacrifice, gift, mortification, 
good conduct etc. are the mediate causes of emancipation.® Gita 
however has reconciled all these different means of emancipation 
and formulated a system showing that there are only two principal 
methods viz. the Sankhya method of knowledge and the Yoga method 
of work which together form the two fold path for emancipation.”* 
These two paths of knowledge and works like theory and practice 
aie complementary. 

Some kind of work as duty without desire was esential to 
reach the perfect stage, after reaching which, action was not obligatory.® 
The highest kind of work laid down for purification of the mind 
was sacrifice, which term was used in a very wide sense in the Gita, 
so as to include therein worship and devotion.* It is further taught 
by Krishna that if all actions are done for sacrifice without desire 
and dedicated to the Supreme Lord with knowledge that one’s 
-true self which is identical with the universal self is not doing any 
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Work but that it is only his lower nature (Prakriti) or the receptive 
mind that does work, tlien his work is burnt up in the knowledge 
of sacrifice as no work at all and it does not cause any hindrance to 
release.^ According to Gita, action without desire is useful for purifica- 
tion of the mind.® Hut after reaching perfection by doing good 
works, works are lessened and more time is devoted to contemplation 
and knowledge of the Supreme Being.® According to Gita as well 
as the Upanishads it is only knowledge of the identity of the 
Supreme Self with the individual self that directly brings about 
emancipation. Action is only the indirect causa of emancipation and 
a means towards the end but not tlie end in itself, as will appear 
from the following verses in the Gita : “ Now I will declare this 
most mysterious knowledge together witli intuitional experience 
by knowing whieli you shall be released. “ That which is 
to be known I will declare, knowing whicli one attains immortality”.® 
“ Knowledge of the diftererice between the Kshetrajna ( knower of 
the field ) and Kshetra ( field ) will lead to release. ”* “ Through 
devotion does he recognise me in verity, what and who I am, then 
knowing me in verity, at once he enters into me.”^ 

Krishna bestows the highest praises on spiritual knowledge 
and the man of knowledge. Thus he says that tlie man of knowledge 
is his very self.® Krishna mentions the following advantages of 
knowledge, viz. ( ] ) That knowledge removes for ever all delusion® 
( 2 ) The knower gains a vision of the oneness of all and the knowledge 
that he and all are one with Krishna.^® (3) Knowledge destroys all sin.^^ 
( 4 ) Knowledge burns up all works as a burning fire makes ashes 
of the fuel.^® ( 5 ) It purifies the knower ’s self.^® ( G ) By knowledge 
one obtains the highest peace.^* ( 7 ) Knowledge dissolves all doubts.^* 
( 8 ) Works lose their binding effect on the man of knowledge.*'* 

(5) The Theory of Union ( Samuchhaya ) of 
action and knowledge. 

Some commentatois of the Gita have propounded the view 
that Gita teaches the doctrine of union of action and knowledge as 
direct means to emancipation. This view is however severely criticised 
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by Shankarachaiya who has controverted the same by very cogent 
and subtle arguments. It is true that Gita docs not support the 
view of total inaction.^ Gita recognises the value of a moral life 

accompanied with a very rigorous discipline for purification of tlie mind 
as means to emancipation i>y way of preparation towards it through 

the stalge of devotion/'* Furfclicr Gita, foliows the patli of the middle 
course by avoiding two extremes, viz. one-sided dry knowledge as 
divorced from devotion and asceticism witli comjdote abandonment 
of all work on the one hand and the path of blind devotion divorced 
from action and knowledge on the otlier. However Gita, does not 
teach the doctrine of union of action and knowledge as the direct 
means to emancipation as believed by certain scholars. I have already 

pointed out above that Gita, literally follows the cardinal doctrine of 
the Upanishads that emancipation results diivctly from tlie philoso- 
phical knowledge of the Supreme soul only. The theory of union and 
knowledge as directly leading to emancipation would tlierefore- be 
inconsistent with the above cardinal doctrine of the Upanishads. 
Knowledge and action are opposed to each other as light and darkness, 
and they cannot co-exist. Actions are done by Prakriti or lower 
nature in the form of the receptive mind while the self-conscious 
spirit is never a doer as has been already pointed out above. Gita 

further teaches the lesson that all actions are burnt by spiritual 
knowledge as blazing fire burns the fuel to ashes,® in conformity 
with the teaching of the Upanishads as will appear from the follow- 
ing quotation from the Mundaka Upauishad: — “ The fetters of the 
heart are broken, all doubts are dissolved, all his works ( and their 

effects ) perish when the Supreme Being both transcendent and 
immanent is seen”.* 

From the above discussion the retider will at once see that 
the above theory of Union of action and knowledge as the direct 
means to emancipation is untenable. 

III. Theology. 

(1) Early History of Theism. 

I have already pointed out in the previous chapters that in 
India theology was never divorced from philosophy as in the West 
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but was a pai’t and parcel of philosophy. The Upanishads consist 

of two parts one dealing with XJpasanas or meditations of God and 
the other with knowledge of the Supreme Being. As a matter of 
fact in India religion preceded philosophy. It began at firat in the 
Vedas with polytheism, or a belief in many gods. Then it took the 
shape of henotheism by which one deity was considered supteme to 
the forgetfulness of all others whose functions were attributed to the 
former. Henotheism was shortly hJlowed by pantheism whereby the 

whole universe was identified with the supreme deity. The last 
stage of evolution of human thought in tlie Vedic period took the 

shape of monotheism or tlie belief of one Supreme God, who was 
the creator, sustainer and ruler of the universe and also the object 
of human worship. Even tlie gods of nature are subordinate to him. 

The trend of thought in the Upanishads on tlie other hand took a 

different turn. The Upanishads begin with idealism and pantheism 
and end with monotheism. The monotheism of the Upanishads 

however does not seem to have been developed from tlie ancient 
Vedic polytheism but independently from idealism and pantheism. 

The theistic conception of a Personal God in the earlier Upanishads 
was difterent from that in the Vedas and he is not called deva 

( god ) implying manifestation of his |x>wer as in the Vedas but 

Isa or Ishvara i. e. ruler and AntaryUmi i. e. controller of the 
universe. The idea of a Personal God as the worthy object of love and 

adoration was however developed subsequently in later theistic 
Upanishads as the Svetasvataia and Katha Upanishads, when 

Ishvara or the supreme soul came t > be contrasted not only with 
the universe but also with the individual soul. The chief functions 

of bringing works to maturity and apportioning their fruits to the 
souls were then attributed to Ishvara theistically. The theism of 
the Svetilsvatara Upanishad identified Shiva-Rudra with the 

supreme deity. It was further developed in the later Upanishads 
and led to the formation of the two cults of Shiva and Vishnu which 

constitute the popular religions of India to-day. The Bhagwad-Gita 

however goes a stage further and it presents us with the first clear 
statement of Avatara or descent of God as a saviour conferring 
divine grace uptm his votaries as reward for their warm and 
passionate devotion ( Bhakti ) to him. This new element of emotion 
enhanced the value of the theistical religions and led to tb e greatest 
populariiy and fame of the Gita. 
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( 3 ) Incarnation of Ktishna-Vasudeva. 

The conception of Shiva and Vishnu as personal Gods foiled 
to develop real Bhakti or devotion which was aroused for the first 

time by the doctrine of the incarnations of God and particularly 
that of Knshna-Vasudeva among men as a visible object of devotion 
and pure love. The doctrine of Avatara or incarnation of Krishna- 
Vasudeva is presented to us in a very clear form in the Gita. It is 
proclaimed by Shri Krishna in the following terms “ Though unborn 
and immutable in essence, though Loi’d of all beings, yet governing 
nature which is mine I come into being by my delusive power. 
For whensoever virtue declines, Bharata, and vice uprises, then I 
create myself. To guard the virtuous and destroy the wicked and 
to confirm the right I come into being in this age and in that. 
The idea of Avatara or descent of God in human foam appeal's for 
the first time in the Gita. This followed from the identification of 
Krishna- Vasudeva with the highest divinity. It is stated by Kri shna 
that this doctrine of Avatara is not new but that it is a very old 
doctrine and that there have been many births of both Arjuna as 
well as Krishna which are aU known by the latter but not the 
former. The idea of repeated avataras of Vishnu in the form of fish, 
tortoise and the Boar was already in the Brahmanas and it seems 
to have been applied by Krishna by identifying himself with the 

Supreme Brahman and stating his avatara as a descent of Brahman 
in this universe. It seems that the identification of Krishna Vasudeva 
was at first with Brahman the highest divinity and not with Vishnu 
and his identification with the latter was only subsequent to get 
popular recognition from the orthodoxy of the doctrine of avatara 
through a Vedic deity which was easily supplied in the form of 
Vishnu whose name was already associated with Avat^rae in the 
Brahmanas. The above inference is further borne out by the fact) 
that the name of Vishnu occurs only three times in the Gita and 
that too only as a subordinate deity or Vibhuti ( glorious foriu > 
^ong with others as in the verse cited below,* aud further by the 
foict that iu the avatara passage Krishna has not claimed to be Vishnu. 
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( a ) Whether the embodied form of the incarnate Krlehna 
ie the Snpreme Brahman or a part manifestation of 
his glories (Vibhnti). 

In the Mahabharata we find that the incarnate Krishna is men- 
tioned as an avatara of only one part of Vishnu and not of the whole 
Brahman. The well known commentatorShankaracharya in his introduc- 
tion to the Gita also says the same thing. A different view however 
is expressed in the Bhagwat Purana which gives an account of the life 
and doings of Shri Krishna. According to this version Krishna in his 
embodied form is an avatara or descent of the whole Brahman 
and not merely a part. This view is inconsistent with the statement 
of Krishna himself in the verse* cited below where he describes 
himself in his embodied form as Vasudeva son of Vasudeva of the 

Vrishnis or the descendants of Yadu. Here Krishna is alluded to as 
the chief of the class called Vrishnis and not as the Supreme Being and 

Krishna is Vasudeva in this sense only because the best thing of 
a group or class is represented to be the Vibhuti or part mani- 
festation of the glories of the Supreme Being wliich are 
innumerable. It would be really absurd to believe that any 

single embodied form in this illusory world of names and forms 
however glorious or powerful it may be, could be identified with the 
all pervading supreme deity. That which is limited by the relations 
of time, space and causation of this empirical world can never be 
equated with that which is illimitable or transcendental. The above 
conception therefore of Krishna in an embodied human form as an 

incarnation of the whole transcendental supreme deity and identi- 
fying his physical body with the supreme spirit is not correct 

and does not stand the rational test nor is it consistent with the 
teachings of Lord Krishna himself in the Gita as a whole. Obviously 
the above conception is an application of the doctrine of lower 
pantheism which is certainly not the purport of the teachings of the 
Upanishads nor of the GitA This point is made clear by Krishna 
himself at the end of the tenth chapter dealing with Vibhuties or 
tke manifestations of the glorious forms of the supreme deity 
in the concluding verses as summarising the whole chapter. The 

vetses run as follows: — “Whatever thing is glorious, prosperous 
_____ . 
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or strong, know thou tliat this is sprung from a part of my 
splendour. But what avail thee, this long lesson, Aijuna ? I by one 
part of myself stand sustaining the whole universe. These verses 
therefore clearly go to show that even by adding up all the mani- 
fest forms of this visible world which is pervaded by the supreme 
being in its immanent aspect, you cannot get an idea of his whole 
transendental aspect which is veiled as a mystery to ordinary persons 
being concealed by the projected rays of the divine illusion. 

( b ) The embodied form of Krishna is illusory (i.e. of Maya). 

Even in the verse expounding tke doctrine of Avataras of the 
Supreme Being, Krishna makes clear that his embodied form is 
illusory (i.e. of Maya). It is this delusive power of Krishna that makes 
people to identify his body which is illusory (i.e. of Maya) with the 
universal and all pervading spirit which is unborn and immutable 
and treat the latter as bom.* This view is supported by the 

teachings of Krishna in the second chapter that soul which is pure 
spirit is never born, while the body which is material is born and 

it always decays. It is further made clear in the following verses,* 
where it is taught that “all material objects of nature are born from the 
supreme spirit and are dependent on him but the supremo spirit is not 
one with them being transcendental and distinct from them. Such false 
identification of material objects with pure spirit is due to illusion only.” 

The Same idea is brought out in the following verse.* “ By 
me in form unmanifest is all this universe pervaded; all beings dwell 
in me ( i. e. are dependent on me ) but I dwell not in them. 
( i. e. I am not co-extensive with them ). ” Still more explicit is 
the statement in the following verse® where Krishna says “ Fools 

regard me the supreme being who is the substrate of the universe 
as a material object not knowing that my higher nature is trans- 
cendental and immutable. ” 

( 0 ) Organic unity of the cosmos in the being of K^hna 
transcendent and immanent. 

Krishna Vaaudeva of the Gita is not “a particular pet godling 
to be patted for the sake of sugar-plums here or hereafter”* but he 
is the incarnate Lord of all and Brahman the Absolute. In chapter 
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ten Kmhna at first describes his nature as the transcendental source 
of all and the immanent Lord possessed of all-pervading powers by 
which he remains immanent in the various objects of the world 
Irhich is but part of his glory and then in chapter eleven he reveals 

to Aijuna his Universal and infinite form of which Aijuna had an 
ecstatic vision by divine sight. The above picture of Krishnar-Vasudeva 

presents an organic unity of the whole cosmos even in diversity and 
variety and shows he is not a pet godling to be worshipped in 
isolation by his chosen few votaries as wrongly understood by some 
of the bigoted sectarians. It is therefore quite natural that such a 

worthy object of love and adoration as Krishna V^udeva described 
in the Gita should have obtained the greatest popularity. Krishna 

is not merely transcendent but he is also immanent and conditioned 
thus giving a most comprehensive view of the Supreme Being. 

< d ) Krishna as concrete manifestation of the all 
pervading and infinite Brahman for worship. 

The greatest service done by the Bhagwad Gita to the cause 

of Indian religion and philosophy is by teaching the doctrine of 
pure Bhakti or devotion to tlie supreme Being through a visible 

concrete object in the form of Krishna-Vasudeva who was not a mere 
godling but an incarnation of the all-pervading and infinite Brahman 
endirined within all creatures.^ Krishna as the incarnation of the 

Supreme Being, who is transcendental as well as all-pervading, takes 
also a bodily form which is '• something actual real and practical and 

not a mere abstraction of “ Isness ”. Worship is something actual 
and practical and it implies loving relations between the devotee and 
the object of devotion. Krishna Vasudeva as incarnation of the 
personal Lord in a human form was a worthy object of love in 
whom his devotees had implicit faith on account of some of his noblest 
teachings in the Gita and his profession of love to Aijuna and to aU 
mankind including even the worst sinners. 

( 3 ) The doctrine of Bhakti or devotion. 

( a ) The path of devotion in the Gita is nnivevsal 
and non-seotarian. 

The path of devotion laid down in the Gita is non-sectarian 
and non-exclusive but is universal. It was not the mmiopoly of only 
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tibe higher classes but was open to all including women as well as the 
lowest castes, the chandalas and the untouchables who were all assured 
of final release and emancipation as the fruit of devotion^ to him as an 
incarnation of theLord. The religion taught by Krishna was not confined 
to the worship of petty godlings called ‘Anya devataha’ or other gods* 
which expression does not mean ‘Other gods than a particular godling 
called Krishna but means gods to whom an otherness is ascribed,* 
or who were considered as self subsisting entities detached from or 
independent of the Universal Atman ( self ). The term ‘Anya devta 
Bhaktaha’ in the verse cited below means those devotees of other 
godlings who believed that the gods worshipped by them were 
separate from their inner self wliich is identical with Krishna.^ 
These persons are really ignorant of the real nature of their inner 
self as Krishna in whom all deities are comprehended. In worshipping 
these other deities they are really worshipping Krishna though 
unconsciously. Their fruit is shoi*t-lived and they must be reborn 
again in this world as soon as their merit is exhausted.® But to those 
who worship Krishna in his real form transcendental and immanent 
consciously Krishna grants the power to have true knowledge and 
wisdom which enables them to obtain emancipation by an entry 
into the being of Krishna as the supreme deity. No contempt is 
shown by Krishna even towards the ignorant worshippers of other 
deities and he gives them fruit even of such worship though of 
short duration. The religion of devotion as taught in the Gita shows 
a most tolerant and catholic spirit which is free from all sectarianism 
in the form of either destructive inclusiveness as in Islam and 
Christianity, or exclusiveness as in Judaism and certain narrow- 
minded sects of Hinduism. 

( 1i ) Moral effeot of devotion. 

The path of devotion as taught in the Gita has also a very 
healthy moral ef^t as it leads the sinner to righteousness and 
ultimately after purification to emancipation by entry into Krishna’s 

being as the highest fruit of devotion.* 

— * . ■■■ . . . . „ 
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( o ) Simple worship with love preferred to the formal one. 

The doctrine of devotion in the Gita further looks more to 
the heart than to the external forms of worship as appears from 
the following verse: — Every action whether work, eating, sacrifice, 
gift or austerity must be performed as an offering to Krishna and 
if it is accompanied with love and devotion it is sure to be accepted 
by him however poor or simple the offering may be as leaf, flower, fruit 
or water.^ The Bhakti doctrine of Gita is extremely simple and it 
presents a strange contrast to the present day costly and gorgeous 
worship in the Hindu temples accompanied by very complicated 
rites and forms. The later day Bhaktas ( devotees ) elaborated the 
system to such a bewildering extent that there were no less than 
eighty one minor forms cf Bhakti leading up to the highest as 
stated by Shridhara Swami. 

( d ) Identity of Krishna Vasudeva with the Supreme 
Being as the Royal mystery. 

I shall now explain tlie Royal mystery of devotion as taught 
by Krishna to Arjuna. A. knowledge of this mystery leads to final 
release and emancipation. Krishna often substitutes his own 
personality in the Gita for the Supreme Being as an object of 
love and devotion. Now what is meant by the term ‘ me ’ when 
Krishna .asks us to worship him in place of the Supreme Being ?* The 
einswer to this is given by Krishna himself in the ninth chapter 
where he defines himself the ‘ Me ’ whom we are to worship and 
know. Krishna there does not mean a particular pet god-ling called 
the fondled god-son of mother Yasoda located in a particular 
place as a sepamte person whom we approach turning our backs 
to all other places, but he means the all-pervading supremo self 
(Atman) in which the worshipper as well as all his fellow creatures 
live and move and have their being. We find the crux of this 
knotty problem in the following verses* where Krishna teaches 
the Royal mystery, that Krishna Vasudeva the incarnate Lord in 
his immanent and cosmic form is identical wdth Brahman in 
transcendental form as the cause of all. It is Krishna the universal 
immanent spirit in a carnate form who pervades the whole universe 
1. ( 9-26. 27 ) 27(9-38) 3. ( 9-11, 12 ) 7“ 
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as its essential self and who supports all beings. The said versee 
run as follows ; — 

“ The deluded fools turn their backs on me who am enshrined 
in the body of man in the form of humanity ( manushim tanum ) 
failing to recognise my deeper underlying essence and being, the 
supreme ruler of all creatures. ” 

" Vain their hopes, ( of salvation for tliemselves as apart ) 
vain deeds, vain their knowledge ( which is false ) endowed as they 
are with false consciousness and void of true heart consciousness 
They enter the delusive nature (in its exclusiveness and separateness) 
of monsters and devils. 

The substance of Krislma’s teaching of the Royal Mystery of 
devotion therefore comes to this that ihose who see no further than 
Krishna’s hum.an form and therefore scorn him are fools. But those 
who understand tlie Royal Mystery that Krishna, the incarnate 
personal Lord, is one with tho impersonal supreme being, worship 
him alone in synthetic unity and not in separateness with earnest 
steadfastness and single hearted devotion.® 

( e ) Organic unity of the cosmos in Krishna’s 
lower and higher natures. 

The doctrine of Bbakti is further stated in the 7th £ind 8th 
chapters of tlie Gita where Krishna imparts the knowledge of him* 
self as having two natures, viz. lower (A para) and higher (Para), 
The lower nature is divided into the five elements and mind, reason and 
individuation.® The higher nature consists of that all pervading principle 
of life which is the support of all the existing beings.* All creatures 
are born by these two powers and Krishna is the cause of the origin 
and dissolution of all.® There is nothing higher than him. On him 
the universe depends as do the gems that form a necklace on the 
thread that binds them.® Krishna further explains that the three 
constituents of non-self viz., Purity ( Satva ), energy ( Rajas ) and 
Darkness (Tamas) originate from him alone and constitute his lower 
nature. He is not subject to these three strands of nature, like mortal 
beings but they are subject to him.’ Not-self or Maya which is 
controlled by Krishna with its three strands veils from the world 

1.1(9-11, 12).; 2. (9-13,14). 3.(7^). 4. (7-6). 5. (7-6). 6.. (7-7). 7. (7-12). 
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the higher unchanging essence of Krishna.^ None but his rotaries 
can pierce this Veil,* 

( f ) Devotee rrith knowledge object of Kriahna’a love. 

Krishna then names four types of his votaries viz, (1) Arta 
i.e. one who seeks relief from troubles ( 2 ) Jijnasu i.e. one who is 
entering on the path of knowledge (8) Arthaithi i.e. one who desires 
material gain and (4) Jnani i.e. the man of knowledge.* Of these 
four types of votaries Krishna considers the last one i.e. the man 
of knowledge intent on Krishna alone, as Krishna’s desert votary.* 
He is deemed to be the very self of Krishna.* He alone will pierce 
the veil of Maya or illusion® and realise that Krishna Vasudeva 
appearing on this earth as an incarnation of Brahman in mortal 
guise is no other than Brahman the Absolute, which is all. It is 
rare to find such mighty souls.^ 

(g) Emancipation as the fruit of devotion. 

In conclusion Krishna declares at the end of the eleventh 
chapter that single hearted devotion alone is the means to lead a 
man truly to know, to see and to become one with Krishna as the 
Supreme Lord. It is the votary alone who does his duty with 
Krishna as his goal who works without attachment and hates no 
Bving creature that comes to Krishna.® Krislma applies his above 
teaching to Arjuna at the end of the ninth chapter thus “Do thou 
who hast been born a man in this transient and joyless world of 
men, make me thine object of devotion. So shalt thou come to me.”® 

( h ) Two methods of worship : devotion to the manifest 
Lord and contemplation of the nnmanifest Absolnte, 

Krishna has already taught the Royal Mystery in the 
ninth chapter that he is one with the Supreme Brahman 
the Imperishable and has also revealed himself as transcendent and 
immanent Lord. Arjuna therefore asks Krishna which is the better 
method of worship whether by devotion to Krishna as manifest 
Lord or by direct contemplation of the imperishable unmanifest 
Brahman.^® To which Krishna replies that the path of devotion 
is preferable to the path of contemplation of the Absolute Brahman 

1 . (7-18, 14). 2. (7-14). 8. (7-16). 4. (7-17). 5. (7-18). 6, (7-14> 
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as the latter is far more difficult and painful than the former though 
the fiuit is the same and even those who contemplate the imperishable 
Brahman reach Krishna too.^ Further, Krishna says that even the 
abandonment of the fruit of work if practised with devotion is 
superior to the colder intellectual modes that exclude devotion 
altogether.® 

( 4 ) Unity of Krishna in various aspects. 

( a ) Krishna as Purashottama or Triple Parnsha. 

In the fifteenth chapter Krishna speaks of the doctrine of 
three Purushas or persons viz. the perishable, the imperishable and 
the Supreme (Purushottama). The perishable person is all beings 
i. e. the not-self in every being® which corresponds to Apara 
Prakriti.* The imperishable is called Kiitastha i. e. immovably 
exalted which is unmoved by contact with objects of nature. It 
corresponds to Para Prakviti or Jivabhutam.® The Supreme Purusha 
(Purushottama) is the highest Lord who entering the threefold world 
supports it.® He is so called because he transcends the perishable as 
well as the imperisliable.'^ TheSupreme Purusha is cosmic Purusha who 
is both transcendent and immanent. Here Krishna the incarnation 
of the supreme is cosmic Purusha® having two natures viz. self and 
not-self which are combined in every being, thus shownig the 
organic unity of the universe. The three Purushas are not really 
separate or detached but they constitute one Purusha in three 
aspects. The word Purusha suggests personality both of the 
individual and the universe self and which is both cosmic and individual. 
It suggests personality within the impersonal. The idea of Purusha 
is not a new one but dates back to the {tig Veda and is found in 
the Purusha Sukta.® 

Here Purusha is universal and all-pervading. This universe 
is but one-fourth of him from an immanent point of view, while 
three-fourths is immortality in the heaven from a transcendental 
point of view. Ordinarily there seems a distinction between Purushas 
objectively 'and subjectively called Adhidcdm and Adhydtma 
respectively but it is not real. Thus the devas controlling the 

1. (12-2 to 7). 2. (12-12). 8. (15-16). 4 (7-6). 6. (7-5). 
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ooemic forces of nature are called Purusha Adhidaiva ( objective 
power ), while the corresponding senses of the individual are called 
PunnAa AdhySivm ( subjective power ). Both these Purushas are 
real^one. Thus the Purusha in the Sun is purusha in the eye or 
Adhidaiva is identical with Adhyatma. There is a third form of 
Purusha viz. The perishable Purusha which is called Purusha 
AdhibhiUa relative to a particular material object. Krishna as 
Purushottama combines all the three above forms within himself 
viz. Adhyatma ( spiritual ) Adhidaiva ( energetic ) and Adhibhuta 
(material). Krishna is Adhidaiva as the source of cosmic energy 
which makes the gods work. Adhidaiva person is called 
eternal person who is described most beautifully as a personal God 
in the Upanishads as also in the Gita,^ devotion to whom leads to 
emancipation by stages. Krishna is Adhyatma as the essential self 
of the imperishable Supreme Brahman;* while Krishna as Purusha 
Adhibhuta ( i.e. essential being ) is perishable existence with reference 
to prakriti or nature.* Though Purusha Adhidaiva is identical 
with Purusha Adhyatma, both being spiritual, yet he is not identified 
with Purusha Adhibhuta as the latter is not-self or Krishna’s lower 
nature which is perishable existence (Prakriti). Krishna preferably 
speaks of the lower nature as ‘belonging to him’ and ‘under his 
governance’* rathw than as himself. There is organic unity between 
all the three Purushas mentioned above. The man seeking emanci* 
pation must know all the three above forms of Purushas.* I have 
already stated above tliat Adhidaiva Purusha (objective power) is 
the same as Adhyatma Purusha ( subjective power ) both being 
spiritual life forces and there is no difference whatever between 
Purushottanm and Akshara (Immutable) Purusha. As a matter of 
fact Krishna identifies himself with the essential self called Kshetrajna 

within all embodied souls.* In spite of this, certain sectarians have 
propounded the view that Purushottama as Adhidaiva or God of 
the theologians is superior to the Akshara Brahman or attributeless 
Absolute of the philosophers and Vice Versa. Both these views 
are false and evidently seem to be the outcome of sectarian fanaticism 
and bigotry. In the Upanishadic doctrine of non-dual monism 
which is throughout followed in the Gita there is no question of 

i. (9-8 to 10). 2. (8-8). 3. (8-4). 4. (4-6; 9-8, 10). 6. (7-80). 6. 



atty dualism in the integrity and unity of the supreme being which 
is one (mly without a second. 

(b) Krishna as ishvara or Ruler. 

The names Isa and Ishvara. are not applied to Brahman in 
the older Upanishads until we come to Svetastavatara and Isa 
Upanishads. The term Tshavara at once suggests the idea of 
personal deity in monotheism as an object of adoration and worship. 
In Gita as in the Upanishads Ishavara is both transcendent ruler 
and immanent Lord. Krishna calls himself Ishvara, in the following 
verse^ “ The Lord, 0 Arjuna, dwells in the heart of everything 
and by his delusive power spins round all beings set on machine ” 
He further calls himself as the great lord of all the worlds ( Bhuta 
Maheshvara ).* He is also called Parameshwara (i.e. the Lord 
Supreme ) dwelling alike in all beings perishing not as they perish. 
He sees indeed who sees him as above.* 

(o) Krishna as Clod of Jostice and fmit giver. 

Krishna advises Aijuna to do his duty without any eye to 
fruit, as it is Krishna’s province only to give fruit and not man’s. 
Although Krishna holds out hopes of grace to his votaries who 
take sole refuge under him and dedicate to him all works done by 
them with humble and meek submission having faith in his divine 
powers, he never shows any capricious partiality or vindictiveness 
towards any one* nor does he encourage total abstinence from all work 
or idleness in his votaries.® In the fourth cliapter Krishna lays 
down a general rule for men as an incarnation for their guidance viz. 
that they must follow the path of virtue on lines laid down by 
Krishna such as helping the right, punishing the wicked,* doing 
philanthropic and altruistic works of general usefulness ( Loka 
saihgraha ) in a self sacrificing spirit and without any selfish desire 
aud so on.’ He confers his gracious favour upon all who come to him 
exactly in the manner in which they approach him.® They have 
to satisfy him by dedicating their unselfish work to him that they 
deserve to merit his grace. Persons who are idle doing no useful 
work in a spirit of sacrifice and unselfishness, merely chanting his 
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names with dances of ecstacy do not participate his grace. Thus in 
the verse noted below, ^ Krishna lays down the rule of impartiality for 
the guidance of all his devotees “ All beings I regard alike, not one 
is hateful to me or beloved, but those who with devotion worship 
me abide in me and I in them. ” Shankaracharya interprets the 
word ‘ Bhajanti ’ in the above verse as ‘ do service with devotion ’ 
for which we find a support in the well known grammarian Panini 
( 600 B. C. ). Shankaracharya compares Krishna to fire which 
does not choose on whom it should spread its warmth. He who draws 
near it will be warmed while lie who remains aloof from it wiU not have 
his cold warded off. The above verse clearly shows that Krishna is 
neither partial nor averse towards any one but he displays a sense of 
real justice by awarding rewards and punishments in exact proportion 
to the nature of the deeds done by that person. He is always impartial 
and just towards all. The above doctrine inspires in the hearts of the 
votaries feelings of love and adoi’ation for Krishna, as also Faith in his 
powers and Hope for rewards in future according to their qualifications. 
By having full faith in these doctrines one is calm and contended 
and never grumbles against God for his misfortunes. He is convinced 
that Krishna could never be unjust to him and that he himself 
must be responsible for liis sufferings having done some misdeeds in 
the past. Thus he accepts liis lot cheerfully and resignedly and he 
is thereby freed from unnecossaiy womes and anxieties. Realizing 
his own short comings and mistakes ho mends his future life by 
doing meritorious and virtuous deeds in the hope that Kr ishna is 
sure to lead him on to the spiritual path thereby. 

( 5 ) The Doctrine of Divine Grace. 

* Krishna as an incarnation of the supreme being was the most 
adorable object of devotion as he was the saviour by whose divine 
grace one could attain the eternal and immutable realm.* Kpshna. has 
taught Arjuna his devotee to cast off in thought all works done by him 
on Krishna, to make Knshna his goal and fix his thought ever on 
Krishna by the practice of discernment,® and Krishna assures him that 
“if he did work fixing his thoughts on Krishna he would surmount 
all diflSiculties by the grace of Krishna.” Again the following verse* 

_____ _____ ^ ^ 4. ( 18-66 ‘ 
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contains the summary of the whole of the Gita’s doctrine of grace 
which will free Krishna’s devotee from all sins. “Abandoning every 
duly come to me alone for refuge. I will release thee from all 
sins; sorrow not.” 

According to Ramanuja the sole aim of the Gita is to teach the 
great lesson of Prapatti or dedication of one’s self wholly to the 
mercy of the Lord with meekness and humility as the surest 
means of securing release from all sins and emancipation. Krishna 
sums up to Arjuna his beloved friend the deep mystery of his 
teachings in the following verses^ “all thoughts, sacrifice, worship 
and reverence must be directed towards Krishna,”* “All work must 
be performed with true abandonment and Krishna alone must be 
sought as refuge and for which Krishna promises to deliver Arjuna 
from all sins and tells him not to grieve.”* 

IV. Cosmology ^ 

(1) Creation by the Lord of dual nature. 

I have already pointed out above while dealing with the meta- 
physical and theological doctrines of the Gita that although 
these are based on the Upanishads, yet the principal aim of 
the Gita being to teach pure monotheism, it is naturally not free 
from empiric tendencies and it has set up a distinct theory of 
creation which is based on tlie law of causation. According to this 
theory creation is a process of evolution of the manifest from the 
unmanifest and the unmanifest from the manifest and so on in a 
ceaseless cycle from eternity.^ The law of evolution in continuity 
is a part and parcel of the nature of Krishna who is therefore 
believed to be the creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the universe 
as also its ruler and controller. Krishna Vasudeva is according to 
Gita both the eflicient as well as the material cause of the world,® 
as also cause of its destruction.® He is also the sustainer of the 
universe wherein all beings abide and by whom the universe is 
pervaded.^ The true form of Krishna Vasudeva however being 
as an all-pervading universal spirit there could be no creation of 
the material world by any convertion ( Parinama ) of pure spirit 
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wkidi is alv^ays immaterial as wrongly propounded by the aohodi 
of pare monism started by Yallabha. To avoid such a misconception 
Elmhna has propounded the doctrine of creation by him as a 
Supreme Being through his two powers called Apara or lower nature 
and Para or higher nature,' which are always parts and parcels 
of his being from eternity.® Tlie lower nature is also called 
simply Parkriti or the power of the personal God to evolve 
the material world of names and forms from the unmanifest state. It 
is also called the potential energy or Prana shakti of the Lord 
which is never independent of the supreme spirit in any of the 
three stages of creation, sustenance and destruction of the universe. 
Prakriti or nature in its primordial state consists of 3 Gunas or 
strands called Satva (Purity), Rajas (energy) and Tamas (darkness), 
which are at rest and in a state of equipoise. Before creation 
Prakrit^ is merged in the Universal Spirit, The names and forms of 
the material objects about to be evolved are not then in a manifest 
form but are merged in the potential energy of the Lord who is then 
inactive. An undulatory or a vibratory movement is started in the 
Pmkriti just when the Lord begins to feel a desire to create 
and evolution then sets in motion. The names and forms however 
in the state prior to creation are not reduced to nothingness, but 
have an ideal existence as germs in the mind of the personal God. 
They are insentient and are incapable of any motion by themselves 
until informed by the power of the supreme spirit. They are always 
objects but never subjects. The two natures of the Lord mentioned 
alxwe are always inseparable and constitute the solid integrity of the 
sujMreme person. The lower nature known as Prakriti is the matrix 
of the material world and it first evolves cosmic intelligence from 
which comes the principle of individuation. The five elements 
ether, wind, fire ( heat ) water and earth are next evolved as also 
the evidutes of the 10 senses and mind from the principle of individua- 
tion. The higher nature is called Jivabhutam i.e. essential life or pure 
B}xrit by which this universe is upheld.* All beings are born of 
these 2 natui'es of the supreme soul. The lower nature being 
inettitient cannot evolve the universe by itself without union of the 
higher nature or essential life of the supreme soul under whose 
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guidance and control the lower nature which is the cause of the 
tnaterial world carries on the work of evolution. These two natures 
of the supreme soul higher (para) and lower (A para) are also called 
pupusha or Kshetrajna and Prakriti or Kshetra, in the 13th chapter 
wnd Akshara Purusha and Kshara Purusha in the 15th chapter, 
it is 'by the union of these two natures that all objects of the 
Universe whether steady or moving are produced.^ Kshetra or 
prakriti is also described as Mahat Brahma or the great Brahman 
while the supreme soul is called the fatlier. The supreme soul a® 
fether is said to lay the germ in Mahat Brahma (the great 
Brahman) which is called the womb and thence comes to birth 
every being.* All the products of this material world partake of the 
nature of the three constituents of of Prakriti viz. Satwa, (purity) 
Rajas ( energy ) or tamas ( darkness ). These three constituents or 
strands (gunas) of Prakriti have their origination from one ultimate 
source viz. the supreme scjuI who is independent of and not subject 
to these strands but they are dependent on him.* The wh(de 
wwld being deluded by these constituents of nature does not 
recognize that the supreme soul is higher than these* but they 
confound him with these strands of nature and believe him to be 
tnaterial when he is not.® 

( 2 ) Order of evolution. 

All the products of tlie universe are ultimately derived from 
the above two natures of the supreme soul and which are themselves 
unborn.® Prakriti or nature when treated as the potential life 
energy of the supreme soul having its being in him is unborn and 
indestructible but it is deemed to be born with reference to the 
three strands (gunas) viz. Satva, Rajas and Tamas which are evolved 
from it in the following order. First there is the supreme sottl 
called Kshetrajna which is the conscious principle and is identical 
in essence with the supreme soul.^ Then there is Prakriti iriiich 
by nature is insentient and from which is first evolved Avyakta 
made up of the three strands (gunas) Satva, Rajas and Tamas. From 
Avyakta proceeds consecutively in the order mentioned beldW, first 
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cosmic reason, then tlie principle of individuation, and then the 
five elements ether, wind, fire ( heat ) water and earth. From the 
principle of individuation comes 10 organs of perception and action 
and mind and lastly comes the five objects of senses thus making 
the total number twenty five.^ This number tallies with the total 
number of principles mentioned in the atheistical school of the 
Sankhyas who however mean by Punisba the embodied soul but 
not the supreme soul. But in the Gita we have twenty six 
principles which we obtain by adding one more principle to the 
25 principles of the atheistic Sankhyas called the supreme soul or 
Kshetrajna or the conscious principle as distinguished from the 
embodied souls migrating in the world. These embodied souls 
( collectively called Purushas ) are made up by a combination 
( Sanghata ) of tlie above principles derived from Prakriti with 
Desire, hate, pleasure, pain, association, intelligence and 
constancy.* All tlie above twenty-five principles including the 
embodied soul or Furusha, except the supreme soul or Kshetrajna 
which is the principle of consciousness, are called Kshetra or field 
which is insentient and unconscious by nature.® Kshetra is ever 
changing and unreal while Kshetrajna is ever unchanging and 
unmoved. It is the pure spirit of consciousness and light and is a 
life giver to the products of Prakriti. 

( 3 ) The doctrine of three ganas ( strands ) of Nature. 

Each separate being springs from the union of spirit with 
Praknti or nature which is also called the womb. Krislina as father 
deposits in the womb of Prakriti the seed which is essential life, 
thus causing the birtli of every individual.* The first principle of 
the material universe is Prakriti or nature which consists of the 
three strands or constituents ( gunas ) called Satva ( purity ) Rajas 
( energy ) and Tamas ( darkness ). The evolution of this universe 
takes place only by the development of the above three strands of 
of nature. These three strands are found in all beings in varying 
proportions. It is owing to the attachment to these three gunas 
or strands born of nature that the embodied soul is bound in 
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, and becomes a bonded slave.^ When the light of knowledge 

spi^^ up, it may be known that Satwa ( Purity ) is predominent,’ 
Enei^ (Rajas) is passion and results from attachment.* Darkness 
( tamas ) is illusive and results from ignorance.* Character of a man 
depends on a true and balanced relationship of these three gunas. 
Presence of knowledge marks purity, keen and ceaseless activities 
mark the prevalence of energy while dullness lethargy and indolence 
mark the prevalence of darkness.® If purity is predominent in a 
man he goes to celestial realms on death. If energy is predominent 
he is reborn among men while if darkness prevails he is reborn after, 
death in lower forms of life as animals, etc.* Emancipation is obtained 
by those who realize the knowledge that work is done by the strands 
of Prakriti while the supreme soul who is higher than the strands 
is never a doer.^ These three gunas are not qualities but are the 
primary constituents of Prakriti and are the basis of all substances 
which bind fast the self which is indestructible in the body.® Even 
the happiness and knowledge derived by the migrating soul in the 
empiric world are modifications of Sattva and are attributes of 
Antahakarana ( inner self ) which is a product of Prakriti or Kshetra 
( not-self )* and these bind the embodied self by making him think 
‘ I am happy and wise although really speaking these do not 
belong to the pure self. When the embodied Soul crosses beyond 
these three strands of Prakriti, he obtains emancipation and immortal 
bliss.^^ The man who has crossed beyond the strands is completely 
indifferent to and unmoved by them and he realises that all activity 
belongs to Prakriti.^* He treats the usual pairs ( dwandwas ) as pain 
and sorrow etc. and earth and gold as alike and with indifiSerence and 
perfect equanimity of mind without any perturbation whatever.*'* 
Whatever work he does he does without desire. Such a stage fits>a 
person for emancipation and is reached by unflinching devotion and 
loving service to Krishna,** for it is Krishna the Incarnate Lord 
in whom the Supreme Brahman rests who is the source of change- 
less immortality, of the eternal law of virtue, and of supreme and 
unparalled joy.*® 
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(4) The Doctrine of Non-Dual Monism or Absolute Idealism. 

The theory of creation by the combination of Spirit and Prakriti 
(nature) and tlie working of the tlireo strands (gunas) bom from it 
as set out above might create a primafaeie impression that the Gita 
teaches the doctrine of dualism like tlie Sankhya but it is not so 
in fact. I have already jwinted out above tliat Prakriti or nature is 
not an independent or self-subsisting principle detached from the 
supreme soul. Prakriti is always insentient and unconscious while 
Purusta is a conscious principle. Prakriti is ever changing while 
Purusha is Kutastha or immutable and unchangeable. Prakriti has 
its being only within the universal sjjirit and not outside of him. 
The three strands of Prakriti aro evolved by the supreme soul from 
within its own self and not from outside. The names and forms of 
the manifest world just prior to creation subsist only as objects of 
the thought of the supreme soul and not independent of him. The 
acts of creation, preservation and destruction of the universe are 
eflfected by the supreme soul through Prakriti wliich is always 
subordinate to him by controlling it^ and not by Prakriti acting 
independently of him.* Even the social order of the four castes is 
established by the Supreme Being by regulating the laws of action. 
It therefore follows that the only reality is the universal spirit which 
is again identified with the essential self of the individual souls.® 
Krishna has tlierefore taught to Arjuna the doctrine of non-dual 
monism in two small words “ Vasudevaha Sarvam ” i.e. the supreme 
spirit is alP which clearly mean that the supreme spirit alone is real 
while every thing else as independent of him is unreal. All this 

manifold universe is strung on Vasudeva Krishna as rows of gems 
upon a thread.® 

( 5 ) Absolute Idealism and Pantheism. 

The doctrine of the organic unity of the world is further 
taught Krishna in the following verse* where he says " Undivided 
yet in beings seeming to dwell divided, supporter of beings too is that 
which is to be known and is their devourer and begetter.” Krishna has 
further taught that his essentifjl self ( Adhyatmam ) is identical 
with the transcendent pure spirit called A ksharam ( imperishable ) 
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Brahman which is not material.’^ Therefore the phrase “ Vasudeyaba 
Sarvam” (i.e. the supreme spirit is all* ) does not teach the doctrine of 
pantheism or identification of the supreme spirit with all including 
even the inanimate nature, as wrongly understood by the followers 
of the school of pure Monism started by Vallabha. The Gita only 
teaches the doctrine of absolute idealism as established in the 
Upanishads according to which there is identity between the essential 
self of individual souls and that of the supreme soul or Brahman 
and not between pure spirit or self and Prakrit! ( inanimate nature ) 
or not -self which is perishable.® This conclusion is further 
supported by the teaching in the following verse* whore Krishna 
says “ Know also, me to be Kshetrajna ( pure spirit ) or knower 
of the field in all fields (whicli means body evolved of Prakriti)”. Here 
Krishna does not identify liimself with Prakrit! or nature. Gitd. 
therefore teaches only the Upanishadic doctrine of absolute idealism 
and not pantheism. Accordingly spirit alone whether individual or 
cosmic, is real while the universe of names and forms is not separate 
from nor independent of the universal spirit. This interpretation of 
non-dual monism is further supported by the verse® cited below 
which teaches the worship of Krishna as the supreme spirit and 
none else as separated or detached from him ( Ananya ). 

(6) 'I'he Doctrine of Maya or Unreality of the world. 

The doctrine of Maya or unreality of the world follows as a 
matter of course from the doctrine of non- dual monism as set out 
above. This doctrine is already found in the Vedas and the 
Upanishads and particularly in the Svetasvatara Upanishad as 
shown by me while dealing with the subject in the Upanishad 
period to which the reader’s attention is invited. In the Upanishads the 
word Maya means illusion or false knowledge ascri bing reality to 
the separate objects of the manifold universe of names and forms 
as self-subsisting independent units existing by themselves in space 
separately from the supreme spirit though these are really unreal. 
This false conception of the world is due to the ignorance of 
embodied souls as the result of tho delusive power (Maya) of the 
Lord which vei|s from them the true knowledge of his essehti^' 
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nature. In the Gita, the word Maya is generally used in this latter 
sense as meaning the delusive power of the Lord as appears from 
the following verses “The Lord, oh Arjuna dwells in the heart of every 
being and by his delusive power spins round all beings set on 
the machine.”' “ For this my divine delusion (Maya) of the strands 
of nature is hard to pass; those who take refuge in me alone 
pass beyond this delusion.”® “ Though unborn, and immutable in 
essence, though Lord of beings yet governing nature which is mine I 
come into being by my delusive power. “Veiled by my power of 
delusion (Voga-Maya) I am not light to all; deluded is this world and 
it does not recognise me as unborn, and immutable.”^ Shankaracharya 
however sometimes uses the word (Maya) as equivalent to ignorance 
where the individual falsely attributes existence to the objects of 
experience. Though this view of the illusion or unreality of the 
universe gets direct support from the Upanishads as also the Gita 
yet Gita generally uses the term Maya in the sense of delusive 
power of the Lord as stated above and not as identical with 
Prakriti or Avidya. However it may be stated here that Avidya 
or ignorance of the individual is the result of the delusive power 
of the Lord who alone is not subject to it as he is always 
omniscient. The Lord according to Gita controls and directs 
Prakriti ( nature ) which functions objectively in the universe and 
subjectively in the individual souls’ but He is concealed from man 
though he dwells in them on account of Avidya or ignorance. 

(7) Prakriti is the Creative medium of Qod* 

Pure spirit whether cosmic or individual according to the 
doctrine of the Gita is never a doer but a principle of pure consci- 
ousness and a knower ( Kshetrajna )® only. Action therefore is 
relegated to Prakriti the lower nature of the supreme being. The 
Universal Soul as a self conscious spirit is distinguished from his lower 
nature called Prakriti as also the migrating soul. He is omniscient 
know:;ig all while the individual soul is ignorant.® The supreme 
celestial person (Parama Purusha) is thus described.® ' This Ancient 
seer the director and ordainer of all, glorious with ever lasting 
iiltel%ence, beyond the darkness. ” He is always the Lord 
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and master and never a servant. Therefore Krishna delegates the 
act of creation to his lower nature called Praknti which is the 
creative medium or the law of the Supreme Being and is unseen 
except by the efiects, Prakriti as the creative medium of the Lord 
cannot therefore be identified with the supreme being as creation is 
only one of his innumerable glories. The supreme being is the 
causeless cause of this universe while Prakriti is the creative medium 
thereof through which God creates or rather manifests what was 
unmanifest before. The supreme being never works directly but only 
through Prakriti or life energy as its medium or agent which creates 
this universe under divine guidance and control.^ Prakriti or nature 
is the womb that holds while the supreme soul is the father that 
gives the seed.® Prakriti is sometimes called Swabhava or law, as in 
the verse® “ Nor power of works does the mighty Lord create nor 
the world’s works nor union of works with fruit. It is Swabhava or 
law that comes forth to action.” Now just as law cannot exist apart 
or separate from the law giver, in the same way Prakriti or nature 
cannot exist separately from its Lord who controls it. 

(8) Prakriti Constitutes the Law of Causation. 

The whole phenomenal world of names and forms consisting 
of gods, men, animals, vegetables and inanimate objects of nature is 
subject to the law of causation which is universal. Therefore effect 
is always preceded by a cause. Every effect is potential in cause 
which must materialise as effect. Effect is the necessary consequence 
of the cause. If a certain cause is set in motion, the effect will 
have to equal the cause. The law of causation has its full play in 
the world of nature and men, The law is also expressed in the 
form that action and reaction are equal and opposite. The Karmic 
law of action is also another form of the same law. This law is 
traced to Prakriti which is the source of all action. All activities 
are traced to Prakriti or nature in the form of receptive mind 
which is subordinate to the self-conscious spirit which controls the 
mind. The following extracts will clearly show that according to 
the doctrine of the Gita, Prakriti or nature is the cause of actions 
or works. “ Every man is caused to work perforce by the strands 
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bom of nature.”^ “ In the production of effects and causes, nature 
is said to be the cause.”* “ Entirely by the strands of nature ate 
works done; lie whose self is deluded by egoism, thinks ‘ I am the 
doer. “ He who sees that works aie done altogether by nature 
and that Atman or self works not, he sees indeed ”* “ When the 
beholder sees no worker other than strands and knows Him who is 
higher than the strands he enters into my being.”® In short it may be 
stated that actions are done as the result of a definite law which 
is guided and controlled by the spirit who is not a doer but a 
knower only. Action is the concrete materialisation in an objective 
form of a concept which is only set in motion or incited by the 
self-conscious principle called spirit. 

V. Psychology. 

( I ) Nature of Empiric Soul. 

The individual soul is identical with the supreme soul from an 
ontological point of view so far as the essential spiritual self is 
concerned but from an empirical point of view the embodied soul 
which is made up of body, mind and senses is subordinate to the 
supreme soul.^ This forms the subject matter of rational psychology. 
The various evolutes of nature giving rise to body, mind and organs 
give rise to the individual soul who presides the Sanghata (combina- 
tion) made up of the evolutes of nature with the addition of desire, 
hate, pleasure, pain, association, intelligence and constancy.’ The 
embodied soul consists of three parts viz., gross body made up of 
the elements, subtile body made up of five senses of knowledge, five 
senses of action, intellect, individuation and mind and a causal body 
which is the substrate of actions, and certain Vasanas or impressions 
which lead to his rebirths and migrations in this world. The 
embodied soul is ( Arisha ) part of the Lord i.e. he is under the 
Lord’s control as the latter has no parts. He attracts the mind and 
the five senses which rest in nature.® ‘ When the individual soul 
Tshvara i.e. Lord of the body, acquires a body and also when he ascends 
thereform he seizes these i.e. tlie mind and the senses and goes 
oin his way (i.e. migrates in this world by deaths and rebirths) as 
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the wind can’ies scents from their resting place. The embodied 
soul is born in this world to enjoy the fruits of the deeds, good or bad 
done by him in the former life whicli need their requital by fresh 
experiences. The empiric soul goes on migrating in this world by taking 
repeated births until ho gets emancipation by spiritual knowledge. 

( 2 ) Empiric soul as doer and enjoyer. 

The empiric soul consisting of body, senses, and mind having 
the supremo soul as its center is enveloped in ignorance and he 
treats the world of appearance as reality and is devoid of all 
spiritual knowledge. He has no sense of discrimination between 
self and not-self or sjjirit and Prakriti. He therefore attributes 
the qualities of Prakriti to spirit and of spirit to Prakriti. Thus 
he identifies himself with Prakriti and body which is its product 
and attributes the agency of works to himself although it belongs 
to Prakriti and as a result he feels himself happy or miserable.® 
It is stated in the Gita that “ Prakriti or nature is the cause in 
the production of effects and causes, while Purusha or the embodied 
soul is the cause in the enjoyment of pleasure and pain.® The 
above two traits viz , the agency of all works and the enjoyment of 
worldly joys and sorrows constitute the nature of the empiric soul thus 
distinguishing him from the supreme soul who is neither an agent 
doing work nor an enjoyer of worldly joys and sorrows. 

( 3 ) Release by knowledge of the field ( Kshetra ) and 
the fieldknower ( Kshetrajna ). 

“The supreme person in this body is called the spectator, the 
approver, the sustainer, the experiencer, the great Loixi and also the 
Highest self.”* The supreme soul is identical with the self-conscious 
principle within a man which constitutes his true personality. He is a 
spectator of all the actions done by the empiric soul and is his guide, 
friend and philosopher and saves him from a fall provided he listens 
to the inner voice by having a receptive mind and is not obsessed by the 
glittering glamour of the worldly drama of appearances performed 
by Prakriti or nature. The cause of migrations and rebirths in 
bodies high and low of the empiric souls, is their attachment to the 
strands (gunas) of nature. A proper knowledge therefore of Purusha 
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or Kshetrajna ( supreme soul ) and Kslietra ( Pakriti ) leads a mdan 
to release from rebirths and emancipation.^ 

( 4 ) Free and bound 3ouls. 

True freedom consists in having spiritual knowledge of our true 
being which constitutes the summumbonum of life, or emancipation. The 
real cause of suffering in this world is ignorance of the natureof our true 
being and of philosophical knowledge of the exact relations subsisting 
between the supreme self, nature and man. According to the Gita 
there is no difterence in the essential nature of the self of the 
individual soul and the supreme soul. It is only our ignorance that 
makes such a difference. The embodied soul from a philosophical 
standpoint is no otlier than the supreme soul in so far as his inner 
spiritual self is concerned and the knowledge of tlie identity of the 
spiritual self of the individual soul and the supreme soul and of 
the organic unity of the whole cosmos as having its true being in the 
spiritual self as the only reality, frees him from the coils of nature 
and marks him a free soul.® But the same embodied soul becomes 
bound if he is attached to nature and the three strands of nature and 
being obsessed and overpowered by, nature, he wrongly indentifies 
himself with the lower nature and believes that he is the agent 
of works and feels himself happy in woildly pursuits and 
sensual objects.® 

VI. Eschatology. 

(i) Paths of the Fathers (Pitrlyana) and the Qods (Devayana). 

Gita follows the Eschatological systems of the Upanishads 
regarding the state of persons after death. Thus Gita describes the 
two paths of Fathers (Pitriyana) and Gods (Devayana) as shown 
in the Upanishads by which the souls of persons who do pious 
works here and of those who know the Supreme Being or who worship 
him by devotion travel after death to the moon and to the world 
of Brahman respectively. The souls of virtuous people depart from 
this world by the path of the Fathers from where they are reborn 
in this world after enjoying the fruit of their virtue for such 
period as tlieir merit is not exhausted in the world of the Fathers 
or tiie Heaven. The souls of those who depart by the pfith 
1. (18-23, 18-84). 2. (18-34, 14-26) 3. (14-6). 


«if G«ds 4o the world of Bndiman are never reborn here. These 
two paths are thus described in the GitS .: — '* For these two ways 
the bright ( the path of Gods ) and the dark ( the path of the 
Fatiiers ) are held to be the world’s eternal ways; by the one 
a man goes not to return here; by the other he returns again to 
this world.’*^ The author of the Gita accepts the theory of the 
Upanisbads as regards the details of the different places of abode 
in the above two paths. 

( a ) Atmospheric and Nether worlds ( Hell ). 

Gita adds certain new theories in the eschatological system of 
the Upanisbads which may be summarised as follows. There are 
some persons who depart on death neither by the path of the Fathers 
nor by the path of the Gods. Their souls enter the intermediate 
atmospheric world (Bhuvar-loka) where they remain as disembodied 
ghosts ( Preta ) on account of the neglect of their funeral obsequies 
( ShriUldha ) and other ceremonies by their children and descendants. 
The deceased fathers who are deprived of the annual offerings of food 
and water ( Pinda-udak ) may also fall to lower states.* These 
disembodied ghosts haunt the people dwelling in this world. There 
is also another place of destination called Hell ( Naraka ) which falls 
to the lot of the sinners and the wicked.® These are provided with 
a special body of woe in the hell and there they suffer age-long 
torment till they are reborn. Krishna hurls these wicked men to 
the regions below this earth ( Patala ) etc. which are habited by 
devils and monsters. Devilish men are hurled down for ever into 
devilish wombs (Asuri Yoni).* Different fruits are awarded according 
to the objects worshipped. Thus those who worship the devas or 
the gods will go to the devas and their ohaiacter will be divine; 
those who worship the Fathers will enter the realms of Fathers; 
those who worship Ghosts will find a place among ghosts; while 
those who worship Kirishna as the universal spirit or supreme 
divinify enter into his being and obtain emancipation.® 

( 3 ) The Doctrine of Transmigration. 

The above doctrine which had been definitely started in the 
Upaoishads has been followed in the Gita. According to riiis' 
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doctme when a man die^, his soul which is enyelpped in a 
body passes after some time into another body leaving off his gross 
b>^y as a man casts off woro-out clothes aud puts on new pnes.^ 
His rebirth takes place in a body which corre8|Jonds exactly with 
the deeds done by him in the prerious life. If he has done virtuous 
deeds in the former life he is born in high castes, while if he has 
done wicked acts he is born in low castes or in bodies of animals and 
even plants. This process of repeated rebirths and deaths goes oft 
until he obtains emancipation by spiritual knowledge. Tips doctrine 
of repeated births which is known as the doctrine of transmigration 
of the soul is based on the law of cause and effect. It is the cardinal 
doctrine of the Gita.® Those who have done righteous acts travel 
on death by the path of the Fathers to the moon where they enjoy 
the realm of the Fathers or heaven for a certain period varying 
with the deeds done by them and on the expiry of the said period 
they are reborn here to enjoy the fruit of the remnant of the deeds 
done by them in the pnst life as a second requital. The cause of 
rebirths and transmigration is attachment to the strands (gunas) of 
nature.’ Those who rest iu purity (Satva) go upwards and become 
gods. If they rest in energy (Rnjas) they are born as men and if in 
ignorance ( Tamns ) they are born as animals or in lower regions.* 
According to Gita rebirth also depends on the last, thoughts of a 
man at tlie time of deatli.’ If he rem(mbers Krishna at the time 
of death he comes to his being.® If persons who have done pious 
deeds have a fall while on the way to Gods, after dwelling there 
for some time they are reborn in the house of the pure and the 
wealthy,’ until they achieve final emancipation. 

yil. Emancipation. 

(i) positive Conception of Emancipation* 

Emancipation or release fiom the endle^s rounds of births in' 
this mortal world of restless desires was the summum bonum of 
life and it meant a state of immortality (Ami itatva).* 'J he conception" 
of emancipation or liberation iii the Gita is positive uplike that of 
the Buddhists whose concepthm w^as negative. The - word for 
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itt Buddhist literature was Nirvana which meant an 
intd an" indefinite abyss of Void ( Shunya ). The state of 
i^aocipation’in the Gita on the other hand is pusitive and it m^ans 
|)iei^ect= peace ( paramam Shantim ),^ the calm of Biahman (brahma 
NirvSham)® and endless and absolute pleasure in contact with the 
Absolute.* It also means a release from evil.* It is a place from 
which there is no return® or rebirth.® The embodied one is freed 
from birth, death, decay and pain, and attains the immortal.”^ 

(2) Different forms of emancipation. 

(a) Oneness with the Supreme Being 

According to Upanishads the highest conception of emancipation 
is to become one with Brahman and we find the same idea in 
Gita.® The state of such a soul is thus described in the Gita 
“Becoming Brahman he is serene, not grieving nor desiring, 
regarding all beings alike, he wins to the highest devotion towards 
Krishna. The state of oneness of the released soul with the 
supreme being is also expressed as entry into Krishna’s being.^® 

(b) Emancipation as an Eternal and Immutable Abode. 


There is also another conception of emancipation in the Gitft 
as an eternal and immutable abode ( Akshara Dhama), from which 
there is no return. , It is an intellectual restive place and an 
abode of eternal peace and joy.^* The term abode is used in the 
sense of the universal goal of life and not as a place of habitation. In 
the ^ig Veda the highest abode of Vishnu is the mysterious heaven 
which is concealed from the view of ordinary persons. It is full 
of nectar and honey. It is the transcendental form of the highest 
deity. It is called the highest place of immortality and eternal joy. 
No Sun or Moon nor fire can illuminate it as it is self illuminating.^* 
#his is also considered to be the highest place of refuge 
even of Krishna as a conditioned God.^* Thus the conditioned 
fbrm . of Krishna has its ultimate destination in the Akshara 
Srahman which is transcendent and in which the former has 
iti' being while the latter has an abode in . !^!{ishna as 
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immanent Lord and incarnation of the Supreme Being aa i^peaM 
from the verse cited below.^ The immanent aspect of the Supreme 
Being regulates and controls this manifest universe. This would 
go to show that the transcendent Brahman (attributeless) is the same 
as the immanent Brahman (with attributes) without any difference 
in their integral unity. There is complete identity between the 
impersonal (para Akshara) and the personal (para Purusha) Supreme 
Being and there is no question of any superiority or iaferiori^ 
between these two aspects of the same Supreme Being as wrongly 
understood in certain schools of philosophy. Thus Furushottama 
or Paramatman the supreme person* is the same as Para Akshara 
or Para Avyakta (the supreme immutable and unmanifest).* There 
is impeisonality within the personal and personality within the 
impersonal supreme being which always go together and which can 
never be separated. Gita mentions both the above aspects of the 
Supreme Being to give a complete view of the integral unity of 
the Absolute which is the highest ontological object and the goal of 
all phildsophical inquiry. Lord Krishna again describes emancipation 
as an entry into his being which is both conditioned in this manifest 
worid and also unconditioned the latter constituting his real nature.* 
(e) Approach to the Highoat Dioittity for eternal oomradeahip. 

In the Gita we also find passages wherein emancipation 
is described as an approach to the Highest Being for eternal 
companionship with him of ordinary persons who could not realize 
their oneness with the Supreme Being and were not fitted to 
become one with Brahman, as will appear from the following verses: 
** To Brahman alone the sacrificer will approach who contemplates 
the sacrifice as Brahman “That man at the time of going hence, 
(i.e. dying) with mind unwavering, endued with devotion and by the 
power of. control, setting the breath rightly between the ^e-brows 
goes to the supreme celestial person (Divyam Purusham)*** “Having 
approached the celestial person who is again identified with Krishna 
great souls win not rebirth which is the abode of misery and 
impermanwoe."^ 
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( 3 ) Means to emancipation. 

. Different means are laid down in the Gita for achieving 
.emancipation, of which the most important is knowledge bmng 
the immediate cause of emancipation while others are the mediate 
causes. Gita lays down three ‘paths viz., right work, devotion, 
and knowledge os means to emancipation. These are included in 
the two methods of Sankhya ( knowledge ) and Yoga ( action ) as 
pointed out in the verses noted below.^ Devotion is included in 
the path of right action without desire for fruit ( Karma Yoga ).• 
All these methods viz. action, devotion and knowledge are important 
mid useful, in their own ways to contribute to the ultimate end of 
emancipation. A balanced relationship is however required to be 
preserved between these three methods. Thus the man of knowledge 
is expected to work in a spirit of control and to Ixave staunch devo- 
tion towards Krishna.® Similarly the devotion of Krishna’s votaries 
who are dear to him is not divorced from the elements of right 
renunciation and knowledge, otherwise, isolated devotion would be 
unsubstantial ecstacy.* So the work and knowledge of a perfect Yogi 
or ascetic are not separated from devotion.® 

Knowledge < Jnana ). 

Of all the means to emancipation, knowledge is the highest. 
GitA throughout lays special stress on the value of knowledge as a 
very important means which directly leads to emancipation. “ The 
sacrifice of knowledge is better than material sacrifices.”® "Having 
gained knowledge one comes right soon to the highest peace. 

" Knowing me Krishna the great Lord of all the worlds and Mend 
of all, one reaches peace.”® Knowledge which is the direct cause 
of emancipation is not the ordinary cognitive knowledge savouring 
of duality but it is intuitional knowledge accompanied with direct 
experience. It is therefore told by Krishna to Arjuna: "He would 
declare the most mysterious knowledge (JnAna) together with intui* 
tional experience ( Vijnana ) a knowledge of which leads to release 
from evil.”* This knowledge also leads to immortality or deathless* 
aess^^^and freedom from rebirths.^^ 
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Devotion ( Bhakti >. 

‘ ■ Deyotion is the next important means to emancipation. It 

may be either to the personal Lord or the impersonal supreme self. 
Both these methods of devotion lead to emancipation.*^ But Krishna 
.recommends the method of devotion to himself as a personal Lord 
in preference to the worship of tlie unmanitest, being the easier of 
the two methods.* Krishna further teaches to Aijuna that by 
■undivided devotion to his universal form as shown in the eleventh 
chapter, he could bo known truly, seen, and entered into.* Krishna 
further points out that he is won by divine grace which is conferred 
by him upon all those who do works placing implicit faith in him.* 

Action ( Karma ). 

Action is the next moans to emancipation. It should be 
however right work done witliout desire for fruit and be accompanied 
with devotion.® According to Gita, the method of even mere 
abandonment of the fmit of work in a spirit of devotion to the 
Lord is better than mere meditation that rejects all loving service.® 
Benevolent and Austere works done in a spirit of sacrifice are 
always encouraged as preparatory m^ns to emancipation. A life 
of total inaction is repugnant to the Gita.’ Gita always urges on 
jUen to discharge well the duties imposed upon them in a spirit of 
sacrifice, and renunciation of attachment as vtJuable aid to acliieve 
tire true end of man’s life.® 

VIII. Ethics of the Gita. 

( I ) Relation of action and knowledge. 

I have already pointed out above that accoi’ding to Gita 
there are only two paths viz. the path of knowledge ( Sankhya ) 
and the path of action ( Yoga ) which lead to emancipation. 
These two paths are complementary like theory and practice. Both 
'po-operate and are useful in achieving the final end of a man’s life, 
potion is outward while knowledge is inward. Action is however 
only a .preparatory means which qualities a man for spiritual 
knowledge. The latter alone directly leads to emancipation. Action 
jS;.<»lyA means to the end but not the end in itself. Knowledge 
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on the other hand teaches ns the true nature of our own being 

Le. our real self which a constitutes emancipation. Emancipation is not 
something outside of our true spiritual self, Gita teaches us that. 

all action is done by Prakriti or our lower nature and not by our 

true self which is a knower and .witness only.^ It is only a false, 
sense of egoism that leads one to identify liis body and mind with 

his true self and hence his bondage. Gita therefore teaches at the 
very outset the important lesson that nil worldly objects are born of 
Prakriti or the lower nature and are false and unreal and one should 
never be deluded by them.® It is only knowledge of our true spiritual 
self and the knowl'-dge that the self is only a knower and not a doer 
that will destroy the binding power of Prakriti. Actions done with 
such knowledge are sacrificed and burnt in the altar of knowledge.® 

( 2 ) Denouncement of total inaction. 

The extreme speculations in the Upanishads led to a tendency 
of total abandonment and i enunciation of all works. A further 

impetus was given to this tendency by an increasing fear of 
transmigrations of the soul in endless * cycles of births and 

deaths in this mortal world full of misei’ies and of the horrors' 
of metempsychosis. This led to a school of pdiilosophers 

who preached the doctrine of extreme asceticism and total abandon- 
ment of all works as the only means of salvation and release from 

rebirths in this world. Total abandonment of all works was however 
physically impossible in the nature of things as certain acts were 
always necessary for the maintenaJice and upkeep of one’s body and. 
soul together. Therefore Gita has denounced total inaction as 

impossible in the nature of things.* Krishna has taught that 
“whenever right declines and wrong uprises, he takes incarnations 

from time to time in bodily forms for protecting the virtuous and 
destroying the wicked and for establishing Virtue and law”* and he' 

further adds that “if he neglected work, the world would fall in ruin."'®' 
Thus even Lord Krishna’s own life and conduct was a sufficient 
lesson to confute the docttine of total inaction. 

(3) Denouncement of Actions with Desire. 

Krishna further attacks ceitain schools of Mimansakas who 
taught the doctrine of works with a desire for rewards as heaven, 

1. (8-27, lS-29); 2. (2-14, S-8i); a (4-23, S7). 

i (2^r, a-4 8. 8(4~r, 8); 6. (3-24). , 
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material prosperity etc., by preaching bis new dootriiM of 
Karma Yoga. G^it& speaks with contempt of those, who oflfer Yedic 
saorifices to diflferent Gods with the sole motive of enjoying the 
pleasures of paradise after death without any other aim of 
life.*' It teaches the Upnnishad doctrine that heavenly world does 
not bring permanent happiness, nor is heaven permanent. The persons 
who are rewarded with a celestial abode as the fruit of sacrifices 
and other pious deeds done by them, are reborn in this mortal 
world as soon as their merit is exhausted.® 

( 4 ) Doctrine of Karma-Yoga or action without desire. 

Gita for the first time taught the doctrine of right action 
without desire which practically revolutionized the current modes of 
thought and proved n healthy corrective to the existing views of 
total renunciation and abandonment of all actions. By his theory 
of Karma Yoga, Kyislrna taught that any w'ork including even 
Vedic sacrifices and duties of castes binds a man to rebirth if it 
is done with a desire for reward. He has given two new defini- 
tions of Yoga or right action. The word Yoga is derived from the 
root * Yuj ' to unite and it means union of the individual soul with 
the supreme soul. But in the Gita the word Yoga is generally 
used in the technical sense of control or balance of character which 
leads to union with the supreme being. Krishna at first defines 
Yoga as control or balance of mind by which one views success 
and failure as alike.® Then he gives another definition of Yoga as 
skill in work or practice of discernment without desire.* By the first 
definition, Krishna teaches the method of control over all the three 
Auctions of the mind, viz. reason, will and emotion which constitute 
the whole personality of a man. While by the second definition he 
teaches the doctrine of duty without desire and for the sake of duty. 

( 5 ) Practice of self control and work with Detachment. 

The Yoga method of work ( Karma Yoga ) as taught by 
Krishna thus included the practice of self control and moral discipline 
and the practice of discernment of work in a spirit of utter detach- 
ment from the result of work. 


1. (S-4t to 46). 2. <9-21); 8. (2-48); 4. (2-60). 
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By the practice of discipline one controls the movements of 
his body, mind, and senses and restrains them from wandering among 
sense objects. The true Karma Yogi looks upon all external objects 
with complete indifference. These are born of the 3 strands of lower 
nature and are unreal. The objects do not delude the Yogi nor they 
excite feelings of pain and pleasure or any passions. ‘‘His senses are 
entirely removed from sense objects just as the limbs of a tortoise 
are withdrawn within its shell. The objects are brought under 
his complete subjugation and control together with the wandering 
mind by long practice. By practice of self control he views alike 
success and failure which are the fruit of work.® In short he is 
able to regulate all his actions by controlling his desires, thoughts, 
and feelings with a balanced mind. The Yoga method of woi’k taught 
by K^shna also included the practice of discerning work without 
desire done in a spirit of complete detachment. This was a great 
improvement on the Vedic religion. It frees a man's mind from 
the state of indecision and delusion created by the various sacrificial 
actions and tbe varying fruits thereof as taught in the Vedas. The 
new method of work known as Yoga presents a strange contrast 
to the old method of work in the Vedic times by its insistence on 
resoluteness and fixity of purpose. There is no uncertainty or 
vagueness in the Yoga method. The object and purpose of works 
was also definite viz. the realisation of the supreme being as the highest 
goal of human life. The Vedas on the other hand by their promises 
of different rewards in the heaven which was only temporary as the 
fruit of different works puzzled the minds of ordinary persons doing 
the said works both as regards the method as also the object of work 
and fostered a spirit of utter selfishness. Krishna does not blame 
the Vedas but he only blames the wrong understanding of the persons 
doing Vedic works about the true significance of the latter and even 
uses rather strong language towards them.® Krishna by his new teaching 
of the method of Yoga gave an altogether new interpretation of works, 
which was a great improvement upon the older methods. Ejnshna 
urges A-rjuna to rise superior to the old teaching and give up all 
desire for wealth and material things, and seek after a higher ^d 
aUr-indnsive knowledge of the supreme end of a man’s life which 
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secured deliverance from this transitory world. Krishna taught Arjuna 
and through him to all mankind to follow tho path of duty for the sake 
of duty as such even at the cost of one’s life and without any regard 
to the fruits thereof.^ He further teaches that all works should be 
accompanied with knowledge and devotion to Krishna and dedicated 
to him as sacrifice. Krishna asks Arjuna to cast off all works done 
by him as an agent for the Lord’s sake on Krishna and fix his thoughts 
on the essential self as manifested in Krishna and fight without any 
idea of ‘I’ or ‘mine.’® All men act according to the tendencies of 
their own nature being prompted by likes and dislikes of objects of the 
senses. These block one’s path. Krishna therefore teaches that one 
should not fall under their sway.® To counteract the evil effects of 
these two enemies of men viz, likes for what is agreeable and dis- 
likes for what is disagreeable, Krishna teaches Aijuna to follow the 
path of duty “ Better a man’s own duty ( Swadharma ) though ill 
done than another’s duty well performed. Better it is to die in one’s 
own duty; another’s duty is fraught with danger.”^ 

By following the method of Karma Yoga or right action as 
summarised above, one becomes qualified for the higher paths of 
devotion and knowledge. It is stated “ he who dedicates works 
to Brahman or the supreme .spirit abandoning attachment and 
works, is not smeared by sin as a lotus leaf by water ”® Even 
ascetics do work abandoning attachment to purify their selves.® 
Work therefore without desire is useful for purification of the mind. 
If a man does work by the method of Yoga as taught by K r ishna 

without attachment he gains tlie highest fruit. It is further stated 
“ he who is engaged in the practice of works witli conti’ol, aban- 
doning their fruit wins to final peace; while he who shuns the above 
practice and is attached to fruit by the promptings of desire is 
bound.”® “ Even a very little of this doctrine of moral virtue and 
discipline delivers one from the great fear of the rounds of births 
and deaths. ”® After the lower self is once controlled, the Karma 
Y(^i who follows the method of work as taught by Krishna scaling 
the heights of control, he will reach a state of comparative 
oftlm wherein work will be ’ less and devote himself more 


1. (S-40; 8-36). 2. (3-30). 3. (3-34). 4. (3-35). 6. (5-10). 6. (6-11). 
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to meditation and contemplation of the supreme being as means 
to final emancipation.^ 

( 6 ) The cause of Sin. 

Krishna further explains the knotty problem of the cause of 
sin and why a man is led to commit sin. He states that the 
cause of sin is to be found in nature ( Prakriti ) or not-self in the 
form of desire for what is pleasant and resentment for what is 
unpleasant.* “Botli desire and wrath are caused by tlie strand of 
energy ( Rajas ) wlien it is predominated by restless activity. This 
twin passion obscures all knowledge like smoke that hides the fire, dirt 
that clouds tlve mirror and the water membrane that conceals the 
foetus. It devours like insatiable fire.”® This twin passion has its seat in 
senses, mind and reason which are all products of nature (Prakriti) or 
not-self or its three strands (Gunas) which delude a man clouding know- 
ledge.* The.se must be conquered at the very outset by self-control,® 
by the man aspiring after self realisation as the goal of his life. It is 
only when the highest spiritual self steadies and controls the lower 
self of man that desire and wrath the cause of sin can be conquered. 
It is said Desire, wrath and greed; this is the triple gate of hell 
destructive of the self. Therefore these three one must abandon. ”* 
Every man has two selves viz. a spiritual or higher self 
which is the conscious principle and a natural self or lower 
self in the form of subconscious mind, which is the product of 
Prakriti or lower nature and is the medium of all work. If the 
lower self is submissive and remains under the control and 
guidance of the higher self and listens to the inner Voice of the 
latter, the former is a friend of the latter, but if the 
lower self is rebellious and refuses to listen to the inner Voice and 
its advice it is its enemy.’ This will now explain the significance 
of the teaching “ self alone is friend of sell and self alone is enemy 
of self. ”® Therefore Krishna lays great stress on cultivating the 
practice of self control in his doctrine of Karma Yoga. It is only 
when the lower self is conquered that peace reigns and a man is 
fitted for the higher path of devotion and spiritual knowledge. This 

1. (6-8). 2. (3-37). 8. (3-38, 3^ 4. (3-40). ^ (3-48). 6 (16-21). 
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teaching is too high for Aijuna who therefore asks the Lord how can 
an ordinary person whose mind is prone to wander riotous, violent, 
stubborn and hard to check, hope to attain such tranquility and 
control Lord Krishna admits the difficulty but says that by 
repeated practice and conquest of desire ( Vairagya ) the mind 
can be subdued. Effort will conquer and control the thoughts 
provided the aspirant follows the method taught by him.* 

( 7 ) Sacrificial Acts. 

Sacrificial acts formed jiart of the daily routine of the Vedic 
religion. They were obligatory acts which were enjoined by the holy 
texts. A wider meaning was however given to the word ‘ sacrifice * 
in the Gita. In the Vedas, sacrifices meant the acts and ceremonies 
of offering oblations whether of animals or vegetables in the holy 
altar of fire. Sacrificial acts were however done with desire for 
reward in the heaven. Thus it is stated “This world is bound by the 
bonds of work, save where that work is done for sacrifice; work to 
this end, do thou perform, 0 son of Kunti, freed from attachment.”* 
Here looking to the context, one finds that the word sacrifice was 
'used in the sense of fire sacrifice as in the Vedas. But Krishna 
enlarges the meaning of the word sacrifice so as to include therein 
all philanthropic and benevolent actions done for sacrifice without 
attachment and desii'e. “ If a man be free from attachment x x 
and act for sacrifice then his work is entirely dissolved ”* Therefore 
“ If any action be done for sacrifice, it is no work at all and is 
burnt in the fire of knowledge just as fuel is burnt to ashes in the 
ordinary fire.”* Krishna further teaches that sacrifice of knowledge 
is better than material sacrifices without knowledge and that every 
work without exception comes to complete fulfilment in knowledge.”* 
Therefore all acts must be dedicated to the Lord with full knowledge 
that the spiritual self is actionless and that the latter keeps his 
thoughts controlled. He is therefore freed from the notion “ I am 
doing work.” Work is done by the lower nature ( Prakriti ) or the 
subconscious mind which constiiuus the lower self of man and not 
by the higher self which is conscious and spiritual. He who realises 
this truth and contemplates that his real self is not doing work 

1. (6-88, 84). 2. (6-36, 86)1’ 3. (3-9). 4. (4-28). 5^ (^7)! 6r(^83> 


fin($s ultimate release by realising his oneness withthe supreme being 
though he is engaged in sacrificial work it is no work at all 
being burnt up in the fire of knowledge and such work has then 
no binding effect. It is further stated in the Gita that sacrificial 
works including benevolent and philanthropic acts should not be 
abandoned equally with gifts and austerities but they must be done 
to purify the thoughts of men.^ 

Though Krishna has enlarged the scope of sacrifices, he has 
at the same time not underrated the value and importance of 
fire sacrifices. The relation between the gods of heaven and men is 
based on sacrifices.® Sacrificial offerings presented to the gods by 
men brought in return the gift of food.* As body could 'not bo 
sustained without food which again depended on the favour of gods, 
sacrificial work is of great importance.^ The whole order of creation 
turns on sacrifice. From the one imperishable ( Akshara ) Absolute, 
proceeds Prakriti, lower nature or not-self whose function is activity.® 
By lower nature are done® all works including even sacrifices. It is 
only in response to sacrifice that the gods send rain by which man 
gets food to keep him alive. Thus the whole cycle of creation turns 
continuously on the work of sacrifice.* One therefore cannot afford 
to neglect sacrificial works which are most imjx>rtant. 

( 8 ) Duties relating to the four castes ( Chaturvarna ). 

The caste order is of divine institution and is traced as such so 
far back as the Rig Veda. This principle is recognised in the Gita in 
which Lord Krishna says: “The order of the four castes i.Q.ChSiVTVOMrna 
was created by Him with due regard to the principle of distribution of 
nature and works.’’® The four castes are Brahmins ( priestly class ), 
Kshatriyas ( warrior class ), Vaisyas ( merchant class ) and Sudras 
(artisans and servant class). It is therefore wrong to suggest as is 
done by some modern reformers that the institution of the four 
castes was an innovation introduced in later times by Br ahm ins for 
selfish purposes nor is it correct to say that according to the Gitft 
the caste of a man is determined not by birth but by the qualities 
and actions of a man in this life. Krishna distinctly says as an 
incarnation of the highest divinity, that it was the supreme deify wlu) 

1. (18^). 2. (8-11). 8. (3-12). 4. (3-14). 6. (3-15, 16). 
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created the four castes by giving birth to each man in such family in 
society as accords with his deeds in previous life. Krishna is opposed 
to all idea of intermingling or confusion of castes ( VarnasanJcara) at 
one’s desire though he may fancy that by his superior qualifications he 
was more fitted to fulfil the duty of a higher caste than that in which 
he is placed by God as would appear from the following teaching 
of Krishna "Bettor a man’s own duty though ill done than another’s 
duty well performed; better it is to die in one’s own duty. Another’s duty 
is fraught with dread, (i.e. leads to hell)”.^ Similarly mixture of blood 
of different castes by inter marriages ( Vamasankara) is denounced in 
the Gita as in the law books (Dharma Shastras) as would appear from 
the following verses: — “When lawlessness 0 Krishna, the 

women of the family become corrupt; when women are corrupted, 
there appeares caste confusion ( caused by iuterraaiTiages ) ”.® “ To 
hell does this confusion lead the family and those who slay it, for 
when the ritual offerings of rice and water (i.e. in the Shradha or 
ancestor worship ceremonies) fail, the deceased Fathers fall degraded”.* 
By these sins of those who slay the family which cause the inter- 
mingling of the castes are brought to naught the everlasting law of clan 
and family”.* It is therefore a great sin according to Gita to confound 
the duties of castes by intermingling them. Krishna insists on the 
observance of caste duties (svadharma). Devotion to caste duties leads to 
perfection, provided this be performed in a S 2 )irit of true renunciation 
and as an offering to G(k1.® 'I'hough the jjerfection of duty be 
imperfect yet the duty must be done, as a duty and in a disinterested 
manner. “Better is one’s own duty (though destitude of merits) than 
the duty of another well performed. Doing the duty ordained accord- 
to his nature one incurs no sin. His work counts as no work. “He 
thus reaches perfection which leads him to final emancipation. 
Gita makes a clear distinction of the duties appertaining to the four 
castes distributed according to the three qualities of nature, purity 
( satwa ). energy ( Rajas ) and darkness (tamas).® Thus the quality 
of puiity predominates in a Brahmin, that of energy predo- 
minates in Kshatriyas, purity being subordinate. The quality of 
enef^ and darkness, energy predominating, prevails in the 

1. (8-85). 2. (1-41). 8. (1-42). 4. (1-48). 5. (18-45, 46). 6. (18-47). 
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Vaishyas, while that of darkness and energy, darkness being predo- 
minant, prevails in the Sudras. Therefore each member of the four 
castes must work according to the predominant quality of the strand 
in his nature. Thus the duty of a Brahmin is to acquire such 
qualities as restraint, long suffering and uprightness; a Kshatriya 
must be brave, constant and generous. Tlie Vaishya tills the soil, 
herds cows and trades; while the duty of Sudra is to serve.^ 

( 9 ) Moral qualities. 

Some critics liave pronounced an opinion that Indian philo- 
sophy was speculative only, and it neglected the ethical side altogether. 
This is however far from trutli, as I have already pointed out above 
that from the earliest times beginning with the Kig veda attention 
was paid to the side of ethics and to the development of moral 
virtues as truth, uprightness, liberality etc. The same remarks apply 
to tlie Upanishads and the epics in which we also find special mention 
made of ethical virtues and the need of their observance as part 
of one’s duty. In the Gita also, we find special stress laid on 
the development of moral virtues as preliminary means to emancipa- 
tion. It has been already pointed out above that according to Gita, 
the source of evil and sin is traced to the twin passion of love and 
hatred or likes and dislikes for agreeable and disagreeable objects 
which again result from the lower nature (Prakriti) or not self, of 
three strands (guuas). These three strands of nature envelope and cloud 
spiritual knowledge and they bind a man like the constituents of a 
rope. He is therefore driven by natural impulses to achieve his personal 
happiness and iir doing so he does not even hesitate to injure other 
men. Men have got two natures higher and lower which are called 
Daivi Sampat (divine nature) and Asuri Sampat (devilish or animal 
nature ), and they ewcordingly show virtuous and vicious traits of 
character respectively. A strange contrast is presented in these two 
types of persons and their qualities in chapter sixteenth of the Gita. 
The Divine nature leads to emancipation while the devilish nature 
strengthens the bonds of continual rebirths. Arjuna is born to the 
divine nature and he need not therefore fear. It is therefore quite 
necessary to purge one’s mind of devilish tendencies and purify it frmn 
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aU selfish tendencies resulting from likes and dislikes as mentioned 
above. Unless this is done, it is impossible to achieve the highest 
end of life. Gita therefore enjoins on the purification of mind 
first negatively by the practice of self control and the Yoga method 
oS right work without desire and then positively by performance of 
higher kinds of work as sacrifices, gifts and austerities.*^ The meaning 
of ‘sacrifice’ was enlarged in the Gita so as to include therein gifts 
and austerities and all unselfish and disinterested works performed 
for the good of others. These higher unselfish and disinterested works 
were necessary and obligatory as means of purification of the 
Mind and for purging it of all selfish motives which were looked upon 
as sources of bondage. They were however only means to the end 
of self realisation and not ends in themselves as stated above. 
Ethical virtues and altruistic deeds are enumerated in the following 
three groups in the Gita. 

First group' of virtues. (Ch* XII; 13-20) 

( 1 ) Friendliness ( 2 ) Compassion ( 3 ) Long suffering ( 4 ) 
Contentment ( 5 ) Self control ( 6 ) Firm faith ( 7 ) Non-attachment 
to worldly objects and ( 8 ) Purity of life. These traits of Virtues 
are found in the votaries of Krishna who are very dear to him. 

Second group of virtues. (Ch. XIII; 7-10) 

( 1 ) Modesty ( 2 ) Sincerity ( 3 ) Harmlessness ( 4 ) Long 
suffering ( 5 ) Uprightness ( 6 ) Service to ,the Lord ( 7 ) Purity 
( 8 ) Steadfastness ( 9 ) Self restraint ( 10 ) Desirelessness ( 11 ) 
Abandonment oi the thought of ‘ I ’ ( 12 ) Perception of evil 
in birth, death, age, sickness and pain ( 13 ) Absence of 
attachment and excessive love of child, wife, home, and the 
like ( 14 ) a mind held ever in even balance, whether a pleasant oi 
unpleasant lot befall ( 15 ) Unwavering devotion to the Lord with 
undivided control ( 16 ) Resort to lonely haunts ( 17 ) Distaste for 
tlie society of men (i.e. seeking the jungle, river bank or a temple 
etc.,) ( 18 ) Perseverance in the knowledge of the essential-self ( 19 ) 
lilight into the object of knowledge of the truth. These are the 
meMos of knowledge. 

__ . __ 
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Third group of virtues. (Ch. XVI; 1-3) 

( 1 ) Fearlessness ( 2 ) Purity of heart ( 3 ) Steadfastness in 
devotion to knowledge (4) Liberty (5) Self restraint (6) Sacrifice 
( 7 ) Duty (8) Austerity (.9) Uprightness ( 1 0 ) Harmlessness 
( 11 ) Truth ( 12 ) An even temper (13) Abandonment ( 14 ) Quietude 
( 15 ) An unmalicious tongue (16) Tenderness towards beings 
( 17 ) Freedom from avarice (18) Gentleness (19) Modesty 
( 20 ) Constancy ( 21 ) Ardour ( 22 ) Long suffering (23) Fortitude 
(24) Cleanliness ( 25 ) Freedom from hatred and arrogance. 

The above qualities belong to those who are of divine nature. 
Group of vices ( XVI-4 ) 

(1) Hypocrisy, (2) Pride, (3) Self conceipt, (4) Wrath, (5) In- 
solence and (6) Ignorance. These qualities belong to those who are 
of devilish or animal nature. 

From the above lists of moral virtues it will appear that Gita 
has advocated the cultivation of very high moral ideals and the 
practice of altruistic deeds as means to the realisation of the organic 
unity of the universe, having its being in the supreme soul 
both transcendent and immanent. Krishna’s sympathies are on the 
side of Dharma (Righteousness) and he constantly urges Arjuna to 
be virtuous. Krishna takes birtli as a human incarnation of Brahman 
to establish Dharma (law and virtue), whenever wrong prevails. Sin 
is adharma or defiance of one’s own duty (Smdharma) as laid down 
in the Shastras ( religious books of authority laying down rules of 
duty ) and for which the nature of each man ( Svabhava ) fits 
him. Krishna enjoins on Arjuna to follow the dictates of Shastras 
as sources of authority and guidance and not the impulses of one’s 
lower nature. The true aim of life however is not merely to conquer 
sin which is only negative and not ultimate being born of Prakriti 
or lower nature and its three strands which bind the soul to birth by 
its inherent ignorance. The proper remedy shown by Krishna is to 
acquire spiritual knowledge of the unity of the world as having its 
being in the supreme deity where good and evil are both left behind 
as unreal effects of ignorance, 
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( 10 ) 5 elf realisation as the supreme purpose 
of Ethics in the Qita. 

It may be stated in short that the Ethis of the Gita is not 
antitheistic in character but it is a part and parcel of the theistic 
religion of the Gita. It is however only a means to the end along 
with devotion and knowledge and not an end in itself as in certain 
other leligions, the supreme end in Gita being realisation of the 
universal self ( Atman ) as . the highest purpose and goal of a 
man’s life. Thus we find that the main purpi se of the Gita is not to 
teach ethics as isolated from religion and philosophy but to serve as 
a stepping stone to reach the higher goal of life. It is primarily 
religious and philosophical and it leads to emancipation or perfect 
freedom as the summum bonum of life without detracting from the 
utility of ethics and moral virtues which subserve the indirect pur^ 
pose qualifying a man for reaching the highest goal of life by 
having a true philosophical knowledge accompanied with devotion 
to the personal Lord. 



CHAPTER VI 


DH ARM A SHASTRAS. 

(i) Early History* 

Shortly before the close of the Epic period, we find the 
revival of Hinduism by the Hrahminsto pi’otect their ancient Vedic 
religion and culture from the onslaughts and attacks of two new 
heterodox schools of philoso23hy viz., Budhhism and Jainism that 
had been started by Gautama Buddha and Mahavira as a revolt 
against the Vedic religion, in the sixth century B. C. The founders 
of these two schools started new religions on‘ account of certain 
fundamental differanees of views with the Hindus following the old 
Vedic religion. The Hindus following the Brahmanical religion were 
therefore compelled to preserve the cardinal dogmas and doctrines 
of their ancient religion which was attaked by the reformers. There 
were once in existence thousands of Shakhas ( Schools ) of the 
Shruties having their separate text books of the Vedas which were 
handed down in oral form from preceptor to pupil since generations 
past in unbroken succession but of which only a few are extant at 
present. The learned Brahmins then thought it necessary to abridge the 
teachings of the Vedas which were pi’eserved by them by long standing 
traditions as the people had then no time to study the voluminous 
literature of the Vedas and the Brahmanas. The Vedic literature was 
thus condensed in the form of Sutras ( short aphorisms ). It was 
with a view to facilitate the teachings of the Vedas that the learned 
Pandits framed Sutras or strings of rules chiefiy in prose which 
formed rather a memoria technica by which the substance of the 
oral lessons might be recalled than regular treatises on the subject. 
Every department of the Vedas had its own sutras. This whole litera- 
ture of Sutras was called collectively Smritis as they were written 
from memory or by a recollection of the teachings of the Vedas in the 
several schools which had ceased to exist in course of time. The 
word Smriti however in its technical sense means code of law and 
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virtue. Some of these Sutras are so short that it is often difficult 
to gather their sense without the help of commentaries. The 
anxiety of the Sutra writers to abbreviate and condense the 
sentences of the old religious literature was so great that the saying 
became proverbial that “ An Author rejoiceth in the economising 
of half a bhort vowel as much as in the birth of a son ”. 

( 2 ) Dharma Sutras. 

(a) Sutra literature attached to the Vedas. 

The Sutra literature attached to the Vedas called Angas 
( subordinate parts ) consisted of three parts viz Srauta Sutras, 
Grihya Sutras and Dharma Sutras. The Srauta sutras treated 
of the details of ceremonies relating to Vedic sacrifices. The Gnhya 
sutras treated of rules of domestic rites and other ceremonies relating 
to season festivals ete; while the Dharma Sutras formed the last 
part of the Sutras attached to the Vedic literature. They relate 
to the rules of practical life, virtue and law. The Shiauta Sutras 
are classified by Gotama into fourteen principal forms of sacrifices 
of which the most important was Aghihotra which consisted of a 
simple oblation of milk oftered morning and evening to the holy fire. 
The holy fire was kindled by a regular ceremony called Agniadhana 
accompanied with mantras or recitations from the Vedas. The perfor- 
mance of Agnihotra formed an important part of the daily obligatory 
duties of every householder belonging to the higher castes along with 
Sandhya which consisted of Vedic prayer and the worship of the god 
■ sun by chanting the Mantra of Gayatri. The Grihya sutras consisted 
of numerous domestic rites and ceremonies relating to birth (GarbhS, 
dhfina), marriage (Vivaha), the initiation or sacred thread ceremony 
of a student (Upanayana), death and sradhha (funeral obsequies) etc. 
The above Vedic and domestic rites and ceremonies constituted the 
forty sacraments of the ancient Hindus. The object of all these 
sacraments was to purify a man from sins of commission and 
omission for higher religious purfioscs of life. The l^ishis however 
who wrote the Dharma Shastras laid particular stress on the obser- 
vance of a high moral life which was considered more important 
than the mere observance of sacraments. Thus Vasistha says " the 
Vedas do not purify him who is deficient in good conduct though 
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he may have learnt them all together with the six Angas.^ “The 
several texts do not save from sin the deceitful man who behaves 
deceitfully.”* 

(b) Classification of Dharma Sutras. 

The Dharma Sutras related to the rules of practical life, 
virtue and law. The principal Dharma sutras were composed by 
Gotama, Bauddhayana, Apastambha, Vasistha and Vishnu. Gotama 
seems to be the oldest of all and belongs to the sixth century 
B. C. The names of the principal authors of secondary Dharma 
sutras were Harita, Hiranyakeshin, Ushanas, Yama, Kashyapa 
and Sankha. 

( o ) Ethics of The Dharma Sutras. 

The Dharma sutras laid particular stress on the the ethical 
side of a man’s life as already pointed out above and they laid down 
strict rules for the observance of good conduct ( sadachara ) which 
constituted the primary source of law (Dliarma) as laid down in the 
Smr tis ( codes of law ) compiled later on, the earliest being that 
of Manu. 

The authors of the Dharma sutras pointed out that upon a 
strict observance of Dharma or virtue, depended all wordly prosperity 
and the final beatitude or emancipation which was the summum 
bonum of human life. Unless a man led a good and moral life, he 
could not reach the heaven. The birth of a man in this life whether 
in a good or a bad family, and the enjoyment of happiness and 
misery here depended on virtue ( Dharma ) alone. The authors of 
the Dharma Sutras therefore laid down minute rules containing 
expositions on virtue and duty whether sacrifical, social, or moral to 
be observed by a man in the different spheres and relations of life. 
Far above the performance of different sacrifices as laid down 
in the Vedas, was esteemed the possession of Virtue and goodness 
which alone led to heaven. It was virtue which held society together 
and smoothed the path of progress. The rules of a progressive 
society commended virtue more than the breach of caste rules or 
the omission of rites. Gotama who was the oldest sutra writer on 
Dharma ( virtue ) mentions the following eight good qualities : — 

1. (V. & 6-8). 2. (V. S. 6-5). • ‘ 
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(1) Compassion (2) Forbearance (3) Freedom from anger (4) 
Purity ( 5 ) Gentleness ( 6 ) The performance of good actions ( 7 ) 
Freedom from avarice and ( 8 ) Freedom from covetousness.*- 
Gotama concludes his account of the duties of a householder with 
the following rules : — 

( 1 ) He shall always speak the truth. 

( 2 ) He shall conduct himself as becomes Aryan. 

( 3 ) He shall instruct virtuous men. 

( 4 ) He shall follow the rules of purification. 

( 6 ) He shall take pleasure in the Veda. . 

( 6 ) He shall never hurt any being. 

( 7 ) ile shall be gentle yet firm and 
( 8 ) He shall ever restrain his senses and be liberal® 

Gotam’s list of sins which involved loss of caste is very 
insti'uctive. It runs as follows : — ( 1 ) Murder ( 2 ) Drinking spirituous 
liquor ( 3 ) Violation of a Guru's bed ( 4 ) Incest ( 5 ) Theft ( 6 ) 
Atheism ( 7 ) Persistent repetition of sinful acts. ( 8 ) Harbouring 
criminals ( 9 ) Abandoning blameless, friends (10) Instigating others 
to sinful acts (11) Associating with out castes (12) Giving false 
evidence and (13) Bringing false charge etc.® This will give the 
reader at once an idea as to how lofty wer-e the ideals on ethics of 
the great ?.ishis who composed the codes of law and virtue. Vasistha’s 
list of Mahapatakas or sins is shorter but similar. It runs as follows:— 
( 1 ) The Violation of a Guru’s bed (2) Drinking of spirituous 
liquor ( 3 ) Murder (4) Theft and ( 5 ) Spirituous or matrimonial 
connection with out castes.^ 

» Dr. Buhler the translator of Manu Smriti has drawn attention 

to a remarkable passage from Manava Dharma Sutra which has 
been quoted by Vasistha.® At present we have no trace of any 
Dharma Sutra of Manu though there must have been one in 
existence as appears from the above reference by Vasistha. At 
present we have Manu Smriti in the form of verses which is our 
h%hest authority of great veneration on Dharma (Law and virtue). 

1. (a D. S. 8-23). S. (O. D. S. 9-68 to 73). 8. (G. D. S. 21-1 to 10). 

4, (V. D. S. 1-19 to 21). 5. (V. D. S. 4-5 to 8). 
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(3) Dharma Shastras. 

( a ) Basis of authority of the Smritis. 

All the groups of laws, civil and religious which govern and 
regulate the life and conduct of the Hindus pass under one tema 
popularly known as DLarma Shafetras which form part of the 
literature called Smritis and are of divine origin and they are based 
on S'rutis or Revealed Texts. We have seen above that at first Sutras 
or short aphorisms were composed by the Rishies to make the 

understanding of the prescribed ceiemonies whether sacrificial or 
domestic more easy. These siitras were called S'rauta, Grihya, and 
Dharma Sutras and they related to sacrificial, domestic and every 
day life ceremonies and observances. The Dharma sutras contain 
detailed rules of conduct and the traditional practices and observances 
( Samayikachara ) followed by the Aryans in connection with their 
every day life. The Dharma Sutras were the latest in date of 
the three kinds of Sutras mentioned above. These Sutras were 
called by the general term Kalpa Sutras of which the Dharma 
Sutras which were in prose formed the last part. 

(b) Sabjeot-matter of Smritis. 

Later on, the place of Dharma Sutras was taken by Smntis 
or Dharma Shastras ( in verse ) which were regular treatises 
dealing with the laws and rules governing and regulating the life 
and conduct of the people in general. Elaborate rules relating to 
the social order of the four castes (Famas) and four stages of life 
(Aafemmos) and the duties to be observed by them were laid down. 
In the Dharma Sutras as also in the later Dharma Shastras the 
social degradation of the Sudras was clearly marked out. The Sudras 
were excluded from the initiation ceremony called TJpanayana, or 
sacred thread ceremony which was reserved only for the three higher 
castes who were called Dwijas or twice born persons. The Sudras 
were disqualified from studying the Vedas and Upanishads which 
was the exclusive right of the Dwijas (twice born) only. 

The Smritis or Dharma Shastras consist of three sections, 
called Achara, Vyavahara and Prayaschitta. The Achara section 
lays down regulations relating to the performance of religious rites 
and ceremonies and the general duties of all men and women in^ud* 
ing persons belonging to the four castes, 
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The Vyavahara section lays down civil laws relating to: the 
protection of life and property with all their rules and practices. 

While the Prayaschitta section lays down rules relating to the 
atonement for various sins. 

( 0 ) Clasaifioation of Smritis. 

The Dharma shastra of the Hindus is not one single book but 
consists of the Samhitas or treatises composed by holy sages number- 
ing twenty according to the list given by Yajnavalkya viz., Manu, 
Atri, Vishnu, Harita, Yajjiavalkya, Ushana, Angiia, Yama, Apas- 
tambha Samvarta, Katyayana, Brihaspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha, 
Ldkhita, Daksha, Gotama, Satatapa, and Vasistha. Other law givers 
mention other names of writers of Dharma Shastras. Thus Parasara 
mentions twenty names but instead of Yama, Brihaspati and Vyasa 

he mentions the names of Kasyapa, Gargya and Pracheta. The list 
given above is not exhaustive. Besides the smritis mentioned above 

there are also many other Smritis which are extant at present. 

<d) Principal Smritis. 

Mann. 

Of all the Smritis Manu Smrvti is regarded next to the 
Vedas in sanctity. There are Vedi'c passages which direct that 

**A11 that Manu said is medicine.”^ It is the oldest of all the codes 
of law. Its authorship is attributed to Manu himself the son of 

Brahma. He was the most ancient and the greatest of all law 
givers. His name is mentioned in the |lig Veda as the ancestor 
of mankind. The Manu Smriti in its present form seems to have 
been based on Manava Dharma Sutras which seem to have been 

lost and are not available at present. Manu Smriti belongs to the 
Maitrayaniya School of the black Yajurveda. It has great connection 

with the Mahabharata and several verses in Manu Smriti are also 
found in the Mahabharata. Possibly both might have made use of 
common materials. Dr. Buhler has translated Manu Smriti, in 
the Sacred Books of the East Series, with a most scholarly and 

exhaustive introduction. He assigns to Manu Smriti a date between 
200 B. C. to 200 A. D. Manu Smriti was in existence much as 
it is now before the epic was’ finally redacted in its present form. 
Sir William Jones has fixed the . date of the actual text at about 
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1280 B. C. Schlegal gives the date as 1000 B. C. These opinions 
as to the date of Manu Smriti not having been founded on any 
historical or positive proof are mere conjectures and are not conclusive. 
The other Smritis next to Manu in date and authority are 
Yajnavalkya ( 100 to 300 A. D. ) Narada ( 500 to 600 A. D. ) 
Bnhaspati and Katyayana (600 to 700 A. D. ) 

Yajnavalkya. 

The arrangement in Ysjmmjtikya is better than in Mann. The 
book is divided into three chaptei’s of about the same length dealing 
with Aohara (rules of conduct), Vyavahara (law) and Prayaschitta 
(penance) respectively. The general outlook of Yajnavalkya is similar 
to that of Manu and it resemble.s Manu also in style. But there 
is less elaboration. The iiliilosophical remaiks on the fate of soul on 
death and transmigration are similar to those in Manu, 

Narada. 

Ndrada represents an older account of Mann’s views than the 
Manu Smriti. It particularly deals with several topics of law. It 
cannot be earlier than 500 or 600 A. D. 

Brlhaepati and Katyayaua. 

Next in importance are Brihaspati and Kdtydyana which are 
extant only in fragments. They appear to be founded upon Manu 
with such enlargements and developments as a later form of society 
demanded. They are more advanced in legal views than Narada, 
Their date may be assigned between 600 and 700 A. D. 

Vasistha. 

Of other Smritis those of Vasistha and Parashara are important. 
Vasisthai Smriti mentions Manu as an authority while it is quoted 
in the Manu Smriti. Kumarila Bhatta assigns it to a lost ]^ig 
Veda school of the Vasisthas. 

Parashara. 

Pardshara Smriti is paiticularly meant for the present age of 
Kali. A Parasara appears as an authority in Yajnavalkya and is cited 
by Medhatithi but the Parashara Smnti on which Madhava (1400 
A, Xlt ) wrote an elaborated comment adding a chapter on law to 
those on custom and penance in the original is doubtless later thau ' 
24 
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either of these authors. Botli these authors were revered jRishis of 
good old memoiy wliose names ai*e mentioned in the Vedas and 

their works are authoritative.* It ajjpears from the Mahabharata 
that Pardmra was the gi-and son of Vasistha and father ofVyaea 

the autlior of Mahabharata. The rules Jaid down in Parasrira Smriti 
were not so strict as in Manu Smriti being meant for the Kaliyugaw 
The Rishi seems to have presaged the degradation and irreligiousness 
of the present times as appears from the following Verses. “Religion 
is conquered by irreligion, truth by falsehood, kings by thieves and 
men by women in the Kali' Yuga; Agnihotra sacrifices cease to exist, 
the worship of ancestors and preceptors is extinguished and virgins 
give birth to children in the Kali Yuja. The Omniscient RisRi 
therefore knowing the possibility of an increase in sins and with a 
vlewiito the purity of life, makes an elaborate provision of Penances' 
to atone for the sins and devotes nine chapters, from the fourth to 

the twelvth, to Penances and rules of purity while the first three 
chapters deal with rules of good conduct, duties of the four castes and 
custom and religion which are put on a very broad and practical basis, 
(e) Commentaries oil Sm^tis. 

There are glosses and commentaries on some of the principal 
Smritis. Thus on Manu w'e have the well known commentaries of 
Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Kulluka Bhatta and others. The most 
ancient commentary on Yajnavalkya is the gloss of Apai&ka.. 

Then comes the celebrated commentary of Vijnaneshvaca . called 
MiUiksfuxra, which constitutes an important treatise on Hindll law.‘ 

Next to Manu and Yajnavalkya come Narada Smriti and Parashara' 
Smriti, the latter being particularly meant for the present age Kali- 
yuga; There is a commentary of Asahaya on Narada while on Patasara 
Sniriti there is a scholarly and elaborate commentary known as‘ 

Madhaviya written by Madhava, the well known, minister of' 
Bukkaraj the king of Vijayanagar. 

( f ) Compilations and Digests of Law. 

The Legislators however did not agree in all respects. They 

often differed from one another. Hence arose the neceseitj of.a" 
compilation of Digest which . after harmonizing the co nfli cting ' 

authorities might lay do\tn t£lie rules to be followed in practice. Onb i 
1 . (T. S, 8 - 5 - 2-65 T. A. t-l-S-37). 2. (P. S. 1-30, 31 



dt ihe earliest of such digests is Kalpataru of Lakshmidhara (1200 
A. D.). Other important Digests are Smriti Chandrika of Devanna 
Bhatta (1200 A. D.) Chatur Varga chintamani of Hemadri (1300 
A. P.’ ) and Madanparijata of Vishveshvara (1400 A. D.), In the 
seventeenth century we find the Nirnaya Sindhu of Kamalakara which 
is a religious authority in the Maratha country and the encyclopaedic 
Vrramitrodya of Mitra Misra. This last work also touches on the 
doctrine of emancipation. 

Mimansi. rales of interpretation. 

The authors of the Digests were alway guided by Mimans3> 
rules of interpretation in their opinions. I may mention here the, 
following leading rules of interpretation for information of the reader., 

( 1 ) If there is a contradiction between a S'hruti and a 
Smriti the former is to prevail.^ 

, ( 2 ) If there is no such contradiction the Smriti should bft 
' acted upon.*' 

( 3 ) If two Texts differ reason must prevail in practice.®, 

(4) Smriti is superior to mere rule of prudence.® , 

(5) In absence of S'hruti and Smriti custom is authority.* ' 

. . (.6) A principle of law established in one instance should be 

. extended to other cases also provided there is no impediment. 

( 7 ) Between rules general and special the special is to prevail. • 

All parts of the Dharma Shastra have not been treated in ‘ 
these Digests nor are their conclusions the same. These differences ' 
have led- to the formation of the different schools of laW • 'as the 
Benares, Mitakshara, Mithila (north Behar ) Bengal (Dayabhaga)-', 
Maharastra and (jujrat schools. 

( 4 ) Manu Smtiti. 

(^) Glowing tributes of Scholars to Miana Smriti. 

, Manu Sm^i by its memorable laws and rules as to the several 
institutions peculiar ta India sums up the choicest wisdom of longi 
ceq^ries as ould; app^r, from the following observations made by 
the well known German philosopher Neitzsohe “SuCh a book as that'' 
(rff JjfoBU'; experience, sagetcity and experimental morals 

h (Vyaaa S. 1 - 4 ). 2. (Y. S. 2-21> 8. (N. S. 1 - 89 ). 4. (M. S. 1-110).' 
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q£ loi^g centuries, it comes to a final decisioU. To drAW ttjp ft law 
book like that of Manu means to permit the nation henceforth to 
get the upper hand, to become perfect and to be ambitious of the 
highest art of living Similarly that highly talented and experi- 
enced civilian Sir George Bird wood pays a glowing tribute to 
hlanu Smriti in the following terms “The caste system of the code 
of Manu is the charter of the very essence of India, the breaking of 
which would reduce India to a deadlier anarchy than that of a 
thousand years brought to an end by our great victory of Plassey". 
The well-renowned philosopher Swami Vivekanand also makes simi- 
lar observations about Manu Smriti “We must revive the old laws 
of the Kishis. We must initiate the whole people into the codes 
of our old Manu and Yajnavalkya with a few modifications here 
and there to adjust them to the changed circumstances of the time. 
Remember always there is not in this world one other country 
whose institutions are better than the institutions of this land**. 

< b ) Short Summary of Manu SmritL 
Of all Smritis Manu Smriti being the oldest and the most impor- 
tant I shall here reproduce a short summary of its contents as given 
by Prof A. B, Keith in his histoiy of Ancient Sanskrit literature. 

“ Book /—It contains an interesting semi-philospphical account 
of creation in the popular Pauranic type of a realistic Vedanta 
combined with Sftnkhya terms, including the essential doctrine of 
the three constituents ( gunas ) of nature ( Prakriti ) which however 
is not independent but a creation, as also are the souls. 

Book //—In it. the sources of law are declared (viz. S'hvuti, Smriti, 
and good conduct including custom ) and the duties of the student. 

Book III — The householder occupies attention; his marriage, 
daily rites and funeral offerings ( Sraddha ). 

Booh IV — Deals with occupation and general rules of life. 

Book V — ^Treats of lawful and forbidden food, impurity and 
purification^ and rules as to women ( and their duties ). 

Bo(^ F/— Deals with the two further stages of life, the' 
hiprimt in the forest and the ascetic. 




Booh VIII <& IX— We have civil and criminai law, including 
procedure aud evidence, especially ordeals. The topics are given as 
eighteen, a precision without any parallel in the Sutras; recovery 
of debts; deposit and pledge; sale without ownership; partnership 
concerns; subti’action of gifts; non-payment of wages; non-performance 
of agreement; rescission of sale and purchase; masters and herdsmen; 
disputes as to boundaries; defamation; assault and hurt; theft; violence; 
adultery; duties of husband and wife; inheritance and partition; 
gambling and wagers. 

Book IX — Adds an account of the duties of kings and of 
those of Vaishyas and Sudras. 

Booh X — This deals with the mixed castes, the rules as to 
occupation affecting the castes and occupation in time of distress 
when normal rules must yield. 

Book XI — We find mles for gifts, sacrifices and penances. 

Book XII — Follows the sinner to his retribution in the nescii 
life by the rules of transmigration, and adds counsel regarding the 
means of attaining release. In this as in Chapter I we have the- 
popular Vedanta with strong Sftnkhya and Yoga influences^ 

( c ) Important Doctrines in Mann Smriti. 

( i ) Sources of Authority. 

Manu Smriti declares Vedas as the principal source and 
authority of law and virtue.^ Those who do not believe in the 
aiuthority of the Vedas are considered atheists who deserve to be»^ 
outcasted by the wise men.® S'hruti (Revealed Texts) Smriti- 
(Traditional Law) and good conduct are the sources of authority^ 
of virtue and law.* Immemorial custom is transcendental law, if 
it is based on S'hruti or Smriti.^ 

( ii ) Theology. 

In Manu Smriti the Vedic deities ore still objects of ivorBhi|tei' 
It also presents the picture of a personal 6cd in triple aspect dt 
creation, preservation and destruction of the cosmos.* God is the- 
supreme ruler and Governor of this universe who gives births te 
hupan beings and allots, to them, fruits in accordance with the aoiis* 

1. (2^, 13). 2. <2-11 )! 8. (2-6). 4. (1.108). 
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doiie Iby them in a former life as this is not the only creation bui 
there ai’e innumerable creations and dissolutions of the universe accord^ 
ing to the Vedic conception which is followed in Manu Smtiti. 

(iii) Cosmology. 

The cosmology in Manu Smriti is also akin to that in ihe 
Vedas. It shows more a clear development of the idea of evolution 
rather than creation of a new universe which did not exist before 
as in the Vedas. There was at first only chaos or darkness in 
which this universe w'as wholly immersed.^ The Lord then created 
the universe out of this chaos by his own fi*ee will and from his 
own self.® 

' The above idea of creation of the universe from chaos is again 
akin to that in the Nasadiya hymn of the JRig Veda which has’ 
been already discussed by me in the second chapter. Here chabs 
does not mean nothing but it means the unmanifest condition of 
the universe just before creation, containing the latent seeds of all, 
whldr cannot be seen by the eye. Creation therefore is really a 
process of evolution only or naaking manifest what was unmanifest, 
the idea of creating something out of nothing being: repugnant to; 
the Vedic theory of creation. The Lord . first created waters 
out of darkness and placed his seed in them.* The waters are 
called Nara and the Lord occupying the same is called Narayana 
as the waters constitute his abode.* The seed then became a 
golden egg in which he himself was first born as Brahma (masculine). 
The egg burst into two halves of which the upper half became 
heaven, while the lower half became the earth.. Having divided 
his Own body, the mighty power became half male and half female, 
nature active and nature passive and from that female he produced 
Viraj.® The Viraj performed austerities and produced Manu,* who in 
his turn performed very difficult religious rites and duties and produced 
ten holy Prajapatis or Lords of created beings, Marichi, Atri and 
others.’ The evolution of the univei’se of names and forms then 
prObeeded in a certain order as 'mentioned in Manu Smriti of which ' 
this Jrst Was intelligence or thought which gave rise to desire out of' 

li 2. (1-7, 8). 8. (1-8 ). 4. (1-10). 6. 
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jwWch were evolv^ the 5 elements subtle and gross and 5 organa of 
^ijopi and mind. These evolutes are similar to those mentioned in 
,.|ihe Sankhya making up the total number of principles to twenty five 
with the addition of the Lord as the twenty sixth principle. 

(iv) Philosophy. 

In the matter of philosophical doctrines, Manu Smj;iti ' follows 
the Upanishads and it accepts the doctrine of monism and the 
principle of organic unity of the whole cosmos as having its being 
in the one universal self ( Atman ).^ There is only one Supreme 
Being who is called by different names, Fire, Manu the Lord of the 
creatures, Indra, Prana (life) and Eternal Brahman.® -Emancipataon 
or true freedom ( SwSrdjya ), consists in realising the oneness and 
unity of all as having their being within the Supreme Spirit.* True 
happiness consists in perfect freedom, self-reliance and realisation of 
the unity of all as having their being within the self while 
misery consists in dependance on another as separate from and 
independent of one’s self.* 

, (v.) The Law of Karma and Transmigration of tho Sonl. . 

, ! Manu Smriti follows the Upanishads in its doctilnes of TCftr iua 
( actions ). and transmigration of the souls according to which the 
souls have to take births in such bodies allotted to them by tlie 
Lord as correspond exactly to the actions done by them in, the 
former life to enjoy rewards and suffer punishments allotted to them 
by the Lord as fruit of their’ actions done in the past life. Thus a, 
man may be born in a low caste as Chandala, Pukkasa or even an 
animal as a dog, a pig, an ass, a vulture, a snake etc. as a punish- 
ment for leading a wicked life in the former birth,* after suffering 
in the hell all the horrors there to atone for the misdeeds and sins 
committed by him in the former life.® On the other hand he may be 
bom in higher castes and in more favourable circumstances if he haa 
led a moral life and done good and religious works, ip his 
life.T Manu sets out the theory of the soul’s migrations.and wandern 
ings in this world through ten thousand millions : of existences.* 
T^ansnaig ration of the soul depends on the three quaUtiw of the 

1. 2. (l^-rl23^ 3. (12-91). 4. (4-J60). 5. (12^54 to 69)'. 
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«elf, sjiitva (goodness), Bajas (activity) and iaDjas'( darkness )f 
vrhioh the Lord always completely pervades all existences.^ When 
one of these qualities predominates in particular then it makes 
the soul distinguished for that quality.* Those endowed with 

goodness become gods, those with activity become men, while 
those with darkness sink to conditions of low caste men, beasts or 
even plants.® The above principle is thus stated in the Manu Smriti 
“But to whatever course of action the Lord at first appointed each (kind 
of beings) that alone it has spontaneously adopted in each succeeding 
creation."* “Whatever he (i.e. the Lord) assigned to each first at the 

creation, viz. noxiousness or harmlessness, gentleness or ferocity, virtue 
or sin, truth or falsehood, that clung (afterwards) spontaneously to it.”® 
The theory of doable requital. 

The whole doctrine of ti'ansmigration of the soul as stated 
in the Manu Smriti is based on the law of Karma (actions) in 
accordance with the principle of the maxim “As a man soweth so 
shall he reap, ” as would appear from the following verse.* “ But 
with whatever disposition of mind a man performs any act, he 
rdaps its result in a future body endowed with the same quality.” 

Manu Smriti accepts the theory of a double requital as stated in 
the Upanisbads. According to this theory the embodied soul takes bodily 
shapes in this world after enjoying rewards in heaven for the good 
works done by him or suffering punishments in the hell for the 

misdeeds done in the past life by way of a second requital of the 
smd deeds.* 

(vi) Ethics ( Dharma ). 

The peculiar merit of Manu Smriti lies in its special teachings 
as to the value of Dharma (righteousness) as a divine law laid 
down for the guidance of man as would appear from the following 
verses Alone man is bonr, alone he dies; alone he reaps the 
fruit of good and evil done by him. Laying down on the ^und 
the hody of the dead as if he were a clod of earth or a lo^ of 
wood, the relations depart with face averted; righteousness alone 
lollows the soul on death as a companion.”® “ Rightec lisness being 
violated destroys; righteousness being preserved preserves. Therefore 
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t^^URtiess must not be yiolated lest violated righteotUiness distmjr 
US. “ The only friend that follows a man even after death is 
righteousness; for everything else is lost at the same time when the 
body perishes. “ Dharma or rigliteousness is defined as ten-fold 
which must be obeyed by the twice-born belonging to any of the 
four orders of castes viz. contentment, forgiveness, self-control, non- 
etealing, purity, restraint of the senses, wisdom, knowledge of the 
Supreme Self, truthfulne's and abstention from anger. This is 
ten-fold righteousness. *’* This may be compared with the ten-fdd 
division of Dharma (righteousness) in Yajnavalkya Smriti which com- 
prehends the whole duty of man: viz. “Truth, honesty, mildness, modesty, 
purity, wisdom, firmness, self-control, restraint of the senses and 
learning. These make up the whole of rigliteousness.”* These are how- 
ever only means to the ultimate end of self-realisation which is won 
only by spiritual knowledge according to Yajnavalkya, *' In the 
midst of the circle abides the self as if a motionless light; it must 
be known, and knowing it, no man is born again to life, 

Dharma or righteousness again is of two kinds vie, general 
Dharma or law for all the four castes and particular Dharma which 
is for particular castes, particular persons, or for a particular 
purpose. General Dharma or law consists of the following five moral 
virtues which are to be obseiwed by all the four castes viz. Absten- 
tion from injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, purity and restraint of 
the senses”.* 

( vil ) Duties of the four castes ( Chaturvarna )* 

Particular Dharma consists of the specific acts of duty laid down 
for the castes separately. Thus the six acts prescribed for a Brahmin 
(priestly caste) are teaching and studying the Vedas, sacrificing 
for himself and sacrificing for others, and making gifts and receiving 
them”.' Out of these six acts three viz: — Sacrificing for others, 
teaching the Vedas and accepting gifts from pure men are the 
means of subsistence for a Bi'ahmin while the remaining three ard 
religious duties.* The three acts, teaching, sacrificing for 

others and acceptance of gifts which are incumbent on the 
Brahmins are forbidden to Kshatriyas (w'arrior class) and VaishyaS 

l; (8-16). 2. (8-17). 3. (6-92). 4. (Y. 8^3-6?), 5. (Y, S, 3-109‘, 

6.(10-68). 7.(10-76), 8,(10-76). 
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(merchant class) but sacrifice for one’s self, gift, and learning ar^ 
the religious duties of both these latter castes.^ Now as a means 
of subsistence, the profession of carrying arms and throwing them 
is prescribed for the Kshatriym while trade, rearing cattle and agri- 
culture are prescribed as professions for the Vaishyas.* The Sudras 
are taught to obtain their livelihood principally by service of the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and the Vaishyas.® But if they are unable 
to find service with the twice-born ( Dwijas ), they may maintain 
themselves by handicrafts and other mechanical occupations and 
practical arts as carring, sculpture, painting etc> Manu then describes 
the professions which a Brahmin and a Kshatriya may follow in*’ 
distressed times. Thus the Brahmin if he is unable to obtain his 
livelihood from the peculiar professions allowed to him, he may 
follow the profession of a Kshatriya and if he is unable to obtain 
his livelihood from this, he may obtain livelihood from the 
professions allowed to Vaishyas.® But a Brahmin and a Kshatriya 
should as far as possible avoid agriculture, as it involves the killing of 
insects etc.® Though the Shudras are forbidden to follow the peculiar 
afcts and professions prescribed for the three higher castes, they are 
praised if they follow without envy the rules of good conduct practised 
by the higher castes without using the vedic Mantras.^ Not only 
so, but by leading a high moral life, Shudras can obtain even the 
higher world.® This will clearly show that the angle of vision of the 
author of Manu Smriti is non-sectarian and comprehensive enough 
to provide for the good and welfare of the Shudras too who are given 
the higher world as a reward if they lead a moral life and the charge 
levelled by some reformers against Manu Smriti that it has neglected 
the Shudras altogether is quite unfounded and false. However the! 
allotment of the various occupations to the various castes which 
are created by God according to the deeds done by them in a 
former life, is based on the principle of the division of functions. 
The author of Manu Smriti following the principles of the Bhagwad 
Gita is averse to the mixture of the four castes ( Varrmanhara ) 
and the inter change of the peculiar duties allotted to them accor ding 
to their births. Thus it is laid .down that "it is far better to 
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discharge one's own (appointed) duty though it may be imperfect 
than to perform that of another caste although it may be perfect, 
for he who lives according to the law of another caste is instantly 
excluded from his own caste.^ 

( viii ) Obligatory duties of the twice-born to perform 
the daily Prayers (Sandhya) and the five great 
sacrifices (Pancha Mahayajnas ). 

The daily prayers ( Sandhya ). 

It was a part of the daily obligatory duties of every Aryan 
belonging to the three higher castes Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas called twice born (Dvijas) on account of their second birth 
by initiation in the Sacrament of Sacred thread, ( Upanayana ) to 
offer the morning twilight and evening twilight prayers to God by 
doing the Sandhya, chanting the Gayatri Mantra in the 5.ig Veda,^ 
which destroyed the sins contracted during the previous night and 
during the day** and to perform the five great Sacrifices ( Pancha 
Mahay ajna ) while he is able to perform them.® A Brahmin who 
recites regularly during both twilights the Gayatri verse gains the 
whole merit which the recitation of the Vedas confers^. Any 
omission to perform the daily Sandhya was considered sinful and 
involved an exclusion from all the duties and rights' of an Aryan 
just like a Sudra.® 

The five great sacrifices ( Pancha Mahayajnas ). 

As regards omission on the part of a person to perform the 
five great sacrifices it is said ‘ he lives not though he breathes. '• 
The five great sacrifices ( Pancha Mahayajnas ) were therefore pres* 
cribed to expiate the sins of offences committed knowingly or 
unknowingly by having recourse to five slaughter houses as it were 
viz., the hearth, the grinding stone, the broom, the pestle and 
the water vessel.^ The five great sacrifices consisted of (1 ) the 
sacrifice to Brahman {Brahma Yajna) in the form of teaching and 
studying the Vedas revealed to the sages (j^ishis), (2) the sacrifice 
to the inanes (Pitra Yajna) in the form of offerings of water and 
food called Tarpana. (3) The sacrifice offered to the Gods ( Bern 

T. (2-101). 2.(2-102). 3. (8-69). 4 (2-78). 5 (2-30,103). 6. (3-72). 

7. (3-68, 69, 71). 
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Ycpm) in the form of burnt oblations offered in the fire (4) offering 
made to the Bhuta i.e. living creatures (BhtOa Yajnoi) in the form 
of Bali ( gift of food ) ( 5 ) offering to men ( Nara Yajm ) in the 
form of hospitable reception of guests.^ The sages, tlie manes, the 
gods, the Bhutas, and the guests ask the householders for offerings 
and gifts; hence he who knows the law must give to them what is 
due to each.® Let him worship accoi’Jing to the rule, the sages by 
the private recitation of the Veda, the gods by burnt oblations, the 
manes by funeral offerings ( Shrdddha ), men by gifts of food and 
Bhutas (living creatures) by the Bali offerings.® 

Obaeqaial offerings to the manes of the deceased 
ancestors ( Shraddhas ) : (Pitri Yajna). 

Manu has made elaborate rules about the performance of 
Shraddha ceremonies (i.e. obsequial ceremonies) which consist in 
making offerings of balls of rice ( Pinda ) to the manes of the 
deceased male ancestors upto three degrees in ascent^ and which 
required purity of food, as also purity on the part of the person 
performing Sraddha as well as the Brahmins invited to dinner at the 
Shraddha. The right to inheritance as heir to the property of a 
deceased person depends upon the capacity of offering Pindas, the 
spiritual efficacy of which deteripined the order of succession of 
Sapindas or agnates of the deceased. Manu further observes: "The 
rite in honour of the manes is more important than the rite in 
honour of the gods.® He who honours the manes of his deceased 
ancestors by Shradhas obtains distinguished offspring by way of reward.® 
The fire saorifloe to the Gods (Deva Yajna). 

Of these 5 sacrifices the sacrifice by offering burnt oblations 
into the fire was the most important ns such oblations reach the 
Sun; from the Sun comes rain, from rain food and living creatures 
derive their subsistence from food.^ The same idea is repeated in 
the Bhagwad Gita.® Thus the very subsistence of the world with 
all the animate and inanimate objects therein depends on the regular 
performance of fire sacrifices .offered to the gods who supply food, 
riches and wealth to this earth by way of reward. 

li (8-7). 2. (3-30). 3. (3-81). 4. (9-186). 5. (3-203). 6. (3-277). 
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Uolveraaliity of love in the daily rites of making offerings to 
Living creatures (Bhuta Yajna) and to men (Mara Yajna). 

The idea of making offerings to living creatures (Bhuta 
Yajna) was a very lofty and noble one and it clearly speaks 
of the high sense of tenderness and affection in the 
mind of tlie venerable Rishi towards all living creatures, 
including even the mute and dumb animals, insects, birds 

and so on. It is said in Manu Smriti “ let him gently place on 
the ground some food for dogs, outcasts, Chandalas, ( i.e. untouch- 
ables) those afflicted vrith diseases that are punishments of former 
sins, crows and insects.”^ That Brahmana who thus daily honouis 
all beings goes endowed with a resplendent body by a straight road 
to the highest dwelling place (ie. Brahman).® Having performed 

this Bali offei’ing he shall first feed his guest and according to the 
rule give alms to an ascetic and to a student.® A twice bom 

householder by giving alms receives the same reward for his meritori- 
ous act as one derives by presenting a cow to his teacher.* 

( ix ) Hospitality to the guest and social service. 

Manu Smriti lays great stress on the duty of hospitality on 
the part of the householder to his guest. It is said in Manu 
Smriti : “ But let him offer in accordance with the rule to a 
guest a seat and water as well as food garnished with seasoning 
according to his ability;”® “Grass, room ( for resting ); water and 
fourthly a kind word, these things never fail in the houses 
of good men.”® “ Let him not eat any dainty food which he 

does not offer to his guest; the hospitable reception of guests 
procures wealth, fame, long life and heavenly bliss.”^ “Let him offer 

to his guests seats, rooms, beds, attendance on departure and honour 
(while they stay) to the most distinguished in the best form, to 

the lower ones in a lower form and to equals in an equal manner.”* 
“Having honoured the gods, the sages, men, the manes, and t])e 

guardian deities of the house, the householder shall eat afterwards 

what remains”*. He who prepares food for Irimself alone eats 
nothing but sin, for it is ordained that the food which remains 

after the performance of the sacrifices shall be the meal of Virtuous 
men^®. The reader will now easily understand from the above how 

1 (8-92). 2. (3-93). 8. (3-94). 4. (3-95)! (3-100). 6. (3-lbi). 
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Io% and noble is the Hindu ideal of life as laid down in Manu 
Smnti. The duty of hospitality on the part of a house holder enjoined 
him to do acts of serrice and usefulness to his fellow brothers in one 
shape or another viz., hospitality to guests, alms to the poor and the 
needy and other acts of benevolence and usefulness to society. 

( X ) Prohibition of inter^caste marriages. 

There is also an interdiction of marriage outside one’s own 
caste. If a male marries a female belonging to the lower class the 
marriage is called Amcloma and the otfepring is less pure than the 
father.® But marriage of a female belonging to a higher caste 
with a male belonging to the lower caste is the most condemned 
of all mixed marriages and is called a PratUoma marriage. Thus the 
offspring of a Bi'ahmin woman by marriage with a person belonging 
to the Shudra class is called a Ohandala who is outside the pale of 
castes being deemed most degi’aded and sinful.® These caste hybrids 
or offsprings of Varnasankara marriages especially Pratiloma 
marriages belong to no caste ( Varnapetam ) and are Anaryans. 
They are the most sinful of all creatures.* They destroy the whole 
kingdom very shortly together with all the inhabitants thereof.® 
These persons are UnSryans and they belong to no caste {Amrm 

or Panchama). They are distinguished form Aryans by harshness, 
cruelty and bad conduct.® 

Their residence also is at the end oi the village,’ and they are 
not worthy of association on account of their unclean habits and 
sinful and impure conduct.® 

( xi ) Preference of a moral life to that by birth. 

However in Manu Smriti although a man’s caste is determioed 
by birth,® yet a Brahmin is censured and treated like a Shudra 
if he neglects the duties of his own caste and leads a degraded 
life while a Shudra is respected and praised like a Brahmin, if 
he leads a high moral life.^® This "will at once satisfy tlie reader 
^t Manu has shown no partiality towards Brahmins nor any 

aversion or hatred towards Shudras as wrongly charged by certain 
hostile critics. 

1. ( 10-97 ). 2. ( 10-e, 14 ). 3. X 10-16, 36, 36, 39 ,). 4. ( 10-57 t 
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(xii) The high status of womanhood. 

Now as regards the status of women too, Manu speaks of 
them with great reverence and respect. It is stated “ Where 
women are respected the Gods rejoice. They deserve to be 
respected and they are compared witlx Goddess Laxmi ( the consort 
of God Vishnu ).• “ The production of religious rites as also heavenly 
bliss for tlie ancestors and one’s self depend on one’s wife alone 
By the sacred tradition the woman is declared to be the soil 
( Kshetra ) while the man is declared to be the seed ( Beeja ). The 
production of all coi'poreal beings takes place through the union of 
the soil with the seed.* Thus without the warm co-operation and 
active help of women the order of the world could not go on. 

(xiii) Sacramental character and indissolubility 
of Hindu marriage. 

The highest ideal of the unity of interest of husband and wife 
is set out in Manu Smriti being based on the sacramental character 
of Hindu marriage which is indissoluble by its very nature. A wife 
is called the half body of the husband ( Ardhangana ).* Upon thw 
principle depends the right of widows to adopt a son to their 
deceased husbands. It is stated in Manu Smriti “ He is a perfect 
man who consists of ( three persons united ) his wife, himself 
and his offspring. Thus says the Veda and the learned Brahmins 
propound tliis maxim likewise. ‘The husband is declared to be one 
with the wife.’ ”® Therefore “a wife cannot by repudiation (or divorce) 
be released from her husband. Such we know the law to be which 
the Lord of creatures made of old.”’ The sacred tie of marriage 
in the Brahma form is indissoluble and such marriage cannot there- 
fore be dissolved according to the sacramental theory of marriage. 

( xiv ) Ideal unity of Husband and Wife. 

As a wife is merged ideally in the entity of her husband she 
is not independent of him.® Therefore a wife cannot do separate 
sacrifice from the husband.® This principle of wife’s non-independence 
from her husband follows directly from the sacramental character of 
Hindu marriage and her ideal unity with her husband. 

1. (8-56). 2. (9-26). 8. (9-28). 4. (9-33). 5. (B. 8 , 25-U), 
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( XV ) Freedom of a woman in conformity 
with law ( Dharma ). 

By co-operation with her partner for life and with his consent 
a Hindu wife is quite free to choose any course of action that she 
likes and there is no restriction whatever to her freedom provided it 
is not opposed to Dhai’ma or law as laid down by wise sages like 
Manu. Loving co'-operation and not competition between a husband 
and a wife is the cardinal doctrine of Manu Smriti which regulates 
all their true relations in life and which is calculated to bring about 
social harmony, unity and peace in the country. Identity of interest 
of husband and wife for a common purpose viz, realisation of the 
unity of the supreme self and not equality of status or rights is 
the Hindu ideal of life as contrasted with the ideal in the west. 

(xvi) Brahmin as the type of virtue and self sacrifice. 

It may be observed here that Mauu has typified out of the 
four castes Brahmin as the highest being an embodiment of purity, 
virtue and learning^ not with a view to create in him a sense of 
superiority over the other castes or endow him with greater rights 
than those possessed by the ]atter:but to show the high sense of 
dhty and responsibility cast upon him which entails a life of high 
discipline and self sacrifice on his part which it was too difficult for 
persons of the lower castes and the Sudras in particular to observe. 

(5) Incidents of Hindu marriage and marriage 
rites and ceremonies. 

( 1 ) Marriage a Religions Sacrament and obligation. 

According to the Vedic theory, marriage is not a contract but a 
religious Sacrament and obligation which was enjoined on all whether 
males or females for purification, extreme asceticism being repugnant 
to the Hindu scriptures except in the case of a few highly qualified 
and enlightened persons. It is stated in the Yajasaneyi Brahmana that 
man is only half and until he marries a woman, he is unable to pro* 
create progency. Hence he is incomplete until he marries and begets 
children when he becomes perfect. Manu* also lays down that a 
man is incomplete without a wife and he must therefore marry 

1 . ( 1 - 93 ; 10 - 8 )! % ( 9 - 46 ). " . ' " 
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to attain ^ffecCion^ by performing religiouis xitea and dtitiea wi^' 
the help and oo-operation of his wife ( aahadharmacAOrifiS ) who 
was given a very high position and status in the household as 
a (XM>wner with her husband being his half body ( ArdhOmgarUl ) 
equally sharing the result of his good or wicked deeds,^ 
Manu enjoins that a twice born person having completed the life 
of a student being the first order of life (Brahamcharya Ashrama) 
and the course of studies laid down for him and having bathed* 
with the permission of his teacher and performed the rite of 
Samavartana, according to the rule, he shall marry a wife of equal 

caste who is endowed with auspicious qualities.* Thus Marriage ja 
laid down by Manu as a holy duty for one’s purification and a 

necessity for regulating the natural impulses of a man,* and secondly 
to beget a son/ to discharge the debt that he owes to his paren|s 
and deceased ancestors by the son’s performing Shraddha (obsequial 
ceremonies ) and offering funeral cakes to him after his death as 
also his ancestors, thus saving them from hell.* Similarly for 
women too for their purification and perfection the nuptial ceremony 
is enjoined as a Yedic Sacrament which corresponds to the initiation 
oerem(Hiy ( Upanayana ) in the case of boys.* According to Manu 
the person who seeks final liberation without having discbaiged) 
his 3 debts viz., to the gods, Bishis of the Yedas and his deceased 
ancestors by begetting a son sinks downwards.^ 

( ii ) Betrothal and marriage. 

The choice of the bride (Yarana) precedes the ceremony of 
joining the hands of the bride and the bridegroom ( Panigmhana ) 
which foims part of the regular marriage.* The choice of bride on 
the part of the bridegroom is the proposal for marriage which is followed 
by acceptance on the part of the father of the bride who promises to 
give his daughter in marriage (Yagdana) to the brid^room. These 
two together constitute betrothal for marriage which differs in 
several important respects from the regular marriage. Manu prohibits 
even the breach of an agreement for marriage. Thus he says: ** Let 
no prudent man after giving bis daughter to one give her again to 
ano&er for he who gives his daughter whom he had before given incurs 

a. (8-2, 4; 4-1).. & (8-6^. 4^ (9-36, 88, 96), 6. (9-188)i 
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the guilt of speaking wisely regarding a human being."^ Yajnaviaikya 
however has relaxed the rigour of the above rule by makiiig an 
exception allowing rescission of betrothal in certain circumstances. Thus 
he says. ‘Tf a person gives to another a maiden who had been once given 
away either by words or mind he meets with the punishment of a 
thief. But if a bridegroom better than the promised one is avail- 
able she may be given away to the foimer even ii promised to the 
latter.”* Similarly Narada says : “ Of these parts of the marriage • 
ceremony the choice of , the bride is declared to lose its binding 
force when a blemish is subsequently discovered in either of the two 
parties The Mantra (Prayer) which is recited during the ceremony 
of joining the bride and tlie bridegroom’s hands is the permanent 
token of matrimony which is indissoluble. But in the case of 
a betrothal, if the bridegroom goes abroad after betrothal, let the 
maiden wait till her menses have passed three times and then choose 
another husband.^ 


(Hi) Competency of parties to marriage^ 


(a) Suitable qualifications of a bridegroom. 

Narada has enjoined that the man proposing to marry must 
undergo an examination with regard to his virility and potency. 
When the fact of his virility has been placed beyond doubt he 
shall obtain the maiden but not otherwise. He lays down several 
rules, for examination of a person’s potency.® Yajnavalkya also 
similarly says: “ A. bridegroom should be endued with all the 
qualifications, be of the same caste and social standing, well read, 
in tho Vedas, carefully examined about his manly power, youthfiil, 
intelh’gent and agreeable to all the people”.® Manu says; “A student 
who has studied in. due order the 8 Vedas or two or even one 
only without breaking the rules of studentship, ( Brahmaehaiya ) 
shall enter the order of householders, and many a wife of. equal 
<^te (Savarna) who is endowed with auspicious bodily marks, having 
bathed with tire permission of his teacher and performed the SamtU 
vartana ceremony (the rite on returning home after completion of 
student’s life ).’ 
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( ) . VfhAtikw cpiliuohB And ntadnen arB eoinpetent to many t 

Although according to N&rada a eunuch is incompetent to 
many, Manu is not clear on the point. Thus he says : If the 
eunuch and the rest desire to take wives, the ofispring of such among 
them as have children is worthy of' a share."^ Diflerent interpretations 
of the above verse are given by different commentators as shown by 
Dr. Buhler in his notes on the translation of the verse iil Manu Smnti.* 
He remarks: “Thus Kulluka Bhatta says that by the employment of 
the term “somehow or other” it is indicated that a eunuch and the 
the rest are not worthy to marry. In the sequel he explains the 
word ‘ offspring ’ by Kshetraja. Itaghavananda and Nandana follow 
him with respect to the latter point. Medhatithi is however of 
opinion that some of the persons disqualified from inheriting viz 
eunuchs and those born blind and deaf etc. may marry, while outcasts, 
madmen and the rest cannot do so. Hence the conditional dause 
may be taken in the sense as in the above translation (of Dr. Buhler). 
He however adds that the rule may also refer to cases in which 
the cause of the disqualification arose after marriage. Harayaina’s 
explanation is substantially the same. But he considers that a 
eunuch and an outcast cannot contract a legal marriage and that 
the expression ‘ Klibadayaha ’ literally ‘ those among whom the 
eunuch is the first’ refers to men born blind and the rest. He 
admits also the rights of Kshetraja sons of eunuchs and outcasts 
who contracted a marriage before their disqualification arose. ” It 
seems from the above that a marriage of a eunuch or even of a 
lunatic if once completed would riot be invalid as a Hindu marriage 
is not merely for sexual purposes.* 

(c) Suitable qualiftoatious of a bride for marriage. 

A damsel who is neither a sapinda (Asapinda) on the mother’s 
side ( related within 5 degrees ) nor belongs to the same gotra or 
family (Asagotrd) on the father’s side (related within 7 degrees) is 
recommended to twice-born men for wedlock and conjugal union.* 
This restrictiori of marriage with a wife outside one’s fa mily corres- 
ponds with the rule of exogamy which is based on a rule of science., 
and sociolo^. Let him wed a female free from' bodily defects and who ' 

1* '(ft»203). 2,' (S. B. E. Vol. 26 P. 373). 3. (See 14 Mad 316, 320). 4. (8-6). 
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hai Ml BgreeaUe name.^ She ehonld be endued wHih aue^ndom maxicft 
^e iMust not have been known by any one or betrothed to toy one 
before ( Ammya^rviMm ) and she must be beautiful and yottiq;w 
:tbaD the bridegroom.* A prudent man should not marry a maiden 
who has no brother nor one whose father is not known.* For the 
first marriage of twice-born men wives of equal caste {Samrna) are 
recommended.^ A maiden should bo taken from a respectable family.* 
(d) Marriage with girls Outside one’s caste 
( Anuioma and PratUoma ). 


According to the Mitakshara, marriages are of 3 kinds viz., 
for religious purposes, for begetting a son and for desire.® Having pres- 
cribed the rules for marriage for religious purposes, ManU next 
enacts rules for marriage through desire. For such persons the fol- 
lowing females are approved according to the direct order of 
castes.^ ** A sudra wife alone can be the wife of a sudra, she 
^nd one of his own caste the wives of a Vaishya, those two 
and one of his own caste the wives of a Kshatriya and those three 
and one of his own caste the wives of a Brahmin A Sudra 
woman is not mentioned in any ancient narration as the first wife 
of a Brahmin or of a Elshatriya though they lived in the greatest 
distress.* Twice bom men who in their folly wed wives of the 
Sudra caste soon degrade their families and their children to the 
state of Sudra.^® Yajnavalkya and„ Vishnu however differ from 
Manu as regards the competency of persons of the three higher 
castes to marry wifh a girl of the Sudra caste and they prohibit 
their marriage with such a girl.^^ Thus Yajnavalkya says : “There 
is the saying (as in Manu) that the twice bom persons can get 
wives from among the Sfldras. I do not approve of it for the 
Atman or soul itself is born there in the wife as the son”. It has 
been held by the Bombay High Court that a marriage between a 
male of a higher ceiste and a femede of a lower caste which is called 
Anvloma rmrriage is valid e. g. in the case of a male of the Vaishya 
caste and a female of the Sudra caste.^* Similarly the same 
High Court has held the marriage between a Brahmin wiAl a 


8. (Y. S. 1-52). 3(3-11). 

Jd (Y. S. lr-66). 7. (8t12). 8. (8-13). 

M«r)l8r38). 10. (3-16). 11. (Y. S. 1-56; 


4. (3-12), 6. (Y. S. 1-64). 

9. (3-14; G.D. S. 15-18; A D. i 
Vi. a 25-6). 12. (46 Bom. 371). 
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tiie Sudra female of Bharala caste valid aud the child of such 
maraage as legitimate.^ But the marriage of a female of higher 
caste with a male of lower caste which is called PrcuUoma marriage 
is ill^al and the issue of such marriage would be also illegitimate. 

( iv ) Eight forms of Marriage. 

Eight forms of marriage are described in Manu and in less 
detail in Narada and Yajnavalkya.* “The ceremony of Brahma, of 
the Devas, of the j^ishis, of the Prajapatya, of the Asuras, of the 
Gandharvas, and of the Rakshasns; the eighth and basest is that of 
the Paisachas. (1) The gift of a daughter clothed only with a single 
robe, to a man learned in the Vedas whom her father voluntarily in^ 
vites, and respectfully receives, is the nuptial rite called Bregma. (2) 
The rite which sages call Daiva is the gift of a daughter whom her 
father has decked in gay attire when the sacrifice is already begun to 
the officiating priest who performs that act of religion. (3) When the 
father gives his daughter away having received from the bridegroom 
one pair of kine or two pairs, for uses prescribed by law, that 
marriage is termed Arsha (4) The nuptial rite called Prohjalpatya is 
when the father gives away his daughter with due honour saying 
distinctly ‘May both of you perform together your civil and religious 
duties’ ( 5 ) When the bridegroom having given as much wealth as 
he can afford, himself takes her voluntarily as his bj:ide, that marriage 
is named Amra (6) The reciprocal connection of a youth and a 
damsel with mutual desire is the marriage denominated GoLndharm 
contracted for the purpose of amorous embraces from sensual 
inclination. ( 7 ) The seizure of a maiden by force from her house 
while she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and 
friends have been slain in battle or wounded and their houses broken 
open is the marriage styled BAkshasa ( 8 ) When the lover secretly 
embraces the damsel, either sleeping or flushed with strong liquor 
or disordered in her intellect, that sinful marriage called Paishiacha 
is the eighth and the basest”. Of these 8 forms of marriage the 
first four were approved while the last four were disapproved forms.* 

These forms belong to different stages of society. The 
The last three point io a time when the rights of parents over 

1. (82 Bom. L. R 1848). 2. (3-20 to 42; N. a 12-39 to 45 Y. & 1-58 to 61; 

V. 8. 1-28 to 36). 8. (8-38 to 42). 
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iheir daughters were unknown or disregarded and when meu procured 
for themselves women by force, fraud or enticement. The Rakshasa 
and the Gandharva forms were considered lawful for the warrior 
tribe. ^ The Asura form of marriage by purchase which was 
condemned by Manu,* was the next in order of antiquity to those 
m$ntioDed before. As regards Asura form of marriage, Mr. Mayne 
observes. “ As delicacy increased in the relation between the sexes, 
marriage by sale would fall into disrepute from its resemblance to 
prostitution.*' Hence Manu says. “Let no father who knows the law 
receive a gratuity however small for giving his daughter in marriage, 
since the man who through avarice takes a gratuity for that purpose 
is a seller of his ofl&pring^ The Arsha form which is one of the 
approved forms of mamage, according to Mr. Mayne is simply a 
revival from Asura, the substantial price paid for the girl having 
dwindled down to a gift of a slight or nominal value.* Another 
mode of preserving the symbol of sale was receipt of a gift as a 
chariot and a hundred cows which was immediately returned to 
the giver just like the nuzzrana given to some of the Indian princes 
by their subjects. The aiTangement is said by Apastambha to have 
been prescribed by the Vedas in order to fulfil the law.® The 
ultimate compromise as Mr. Mayne puts it appears to have been that 
the present given by the suitor was received by the parents for 
the benefit of the bride and became her dowry which is called 

Pallu in Gujrat. Manu says: “When money or goods are given to 
damsels whose kinsmen receive them not for their own use, it is 

no sale; it is merely a token of courtesy and affection to the 
bride.* This gift which was called the bride’s fee (Shulka), passed 
in a peculiar course of devolution to the woman's own brothers, 
instead of to her own famale heirs. The shulka was considered 
something over which the woman’s family had special rights. If they 
abandoned the possession they I’etained the reversion. Mayne ascribes 
this as the reason why when a girl who had been aUowed to pass 
maturity exercised hor right of choosing for herself, the bridgroom 
was .not. to give a nuptial- gift to her father, since he 
had lost his dominion over her by detaining her at a time 

1 . .(&r«6). , .2. (3-25, 41). 3. (4-51; 9-98, 100). 4. (3^29; Y. S. 1-69). 

5. (A. D. S. 2-G-13-12). 6. (S-Sljsee in the goods of Nathibai,-2 Bom. 9). 


when she might have been a parent.”^ But on the other hand 
as the reversion was thus lost she was not allowed to carry 
with her the ornaments she had received from her own father’s 
family.* If the girl died before marriage, the gifts made by the 
bridegroom reverted to him after deducting any expenses that might 
have been already incurred.* The essential difference between the 
above forms of marriage and the remaining three viz., the Brahma, 
the Daiva and Prajapatya, is that while on the one hand the girl 
is voluntarily handed over by her parents, they on the other hand 
receive no equivalent for the gift. The Daiva form is appropriate 
to an officiating priest i.e. a Brahmin as also the Brahma form 
in which also the bridegroom to whom the girl was given in 
marriage was a man learned in the Vedas and therefore 
presumably a Brahman. Of the above forms of marriage, all but 
2 viz., the Brahma and the Asura are now obsolete. It may be 
stated generally that the Brahma is the only legal form of marriage 
at present which will be presumed by law unless proved to the 
contrary by those asserting that the marru^e was in a disapproved 
form. As regards Gandharva form of marriage which was in vogue in 
the Kshatriyas at a time when the notion of marriage involved no‘ 
idea of permanence or exclusiveness, it implied nothing more than 
fornication without the element of a permanent union. 


( V ) Different sorts of sons. 

The early writers on law recognized various sorts sons on 
account of the great necessity for sons in those times when a man 
was surrounded by enemies and the very existence and security of 
of a family depended upon the continual multiplication of its males.. . 
The following sons were therefore rec(^ized in the early times ^ 
viz., ( 1 ) The legitimate son {mrasa) ( 2 ) the son of an appointed<;i 
daughter (putriM putra) who was considered to be the son of hu(' 
mother’s &ther by a fiction ( 3 ) the son begotten on the wife/ 
another (Kshetraja) by a religious apppintment or Comnusskm 
known as {Niyoga) (4) the s^n bom secretly (Gudhcya) (5) the 
maiden’s; son (KSmna) begotten in her maiden state (6) the scm^ 
taken with tiie bride ( Sahodha ) along with her to her- newly 


1. (9-98). 2. (2-90, 92). ?. (T, S. 2-146). 
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weddcid husband (7) the son of a remarried woman (Pamm^ava); 

her second husband ( 8 ) the son by a Sudra woman ( NMlda ) 
or ( 0 ) by a concubine ( Pardisam ) ( 10 ) the adopted son (Dattahct) 
(11) the son made (Kntrima) artificially (12) the son bought 
(KrUa) for a price (13) the son cast off (ApavidcUia) and 
(14) the son self-given {SmycmdMta)^ Manu recognises only 
12 kinds of sons in which son of an appointed daughter is not 
included as he is described by him separately to be equal to an actual 
son*. Of the 12 kinds of sons recognised by Manu six are heirs and 
kinsmen viz., (l)the legtimate son (Aurasa) (2) the son begotten on a wife 
{Eshetrajd) (8) the son adopted (Dattaka) (4) the son made {Ki^rma) 
(5) the son secretly born ( Gudhotpart/m ) and ( 6 ) the son cast off 
( Apaviddha ).* The remaining six are not heirs but kinsmen viz , 
(1) this son of mi unmarried maiden (Kdnim) (2) The son received 
with the wife (SahocVia) (3) the son bought {KrUa) (4) the son bo* 
gotten on a remarried woman {PawMidkam) ( 5 ) the son self given 
(Su«iy(mdutta) and ( 6 ) the son of sudra female ( Shaudm ).^ Mr. 
Mayne su^ats that “Where a son was so indispensable, we might 
expect that every contrivance would be exhausted to procure one.” 
The sage Apastambha however stands alone among the earlier 
writers in refusing to recognise any of the above classes of sons 
except the Intimate son.” Apastambha was also against mixed 
marriages.” 

(vi) Rites and ceremonies of Brahma Marriage* 

The marriage rite in the Brahma form which followed the* 
Bbirothal consisted of the following parts viz., (1) The Kcmyd^JDdim 
of the gift of a daughter in marriage with a vow (sankalpa) on the 
jpait of her father to the bridegroom wooing for her hand by pouring 
M his right hand water and banding over to him the bride 
1^' plkcing her in his right hand, invoking the blessings of PrajApati' 
of' the* Lord of Oflfeprmg.' From the ceremony of gift of a girl in 
mirriagO' (Eanya-Dana) on the part of her fatlier some persons have 

i; ( to 140; 158 to 164; T. S, 2-120 to 182; G. D. a 28-82, 88; T. D. a 
1710 to 20 NA 18-17 to 20; 45 to 47 ED.A lf-2-10 to 24). 2. (9-184 to 18«l 
S^X5^ 4.'(9-10O). 5. (A.D.S.0-e-18>-)>to ll). 8. (AJ}ia 0-8-10^8). 
7. ( K 0, 15. 1-4-18). 
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come to the conclusion that according to the Hindu theory, the 
girl was treated as a chattel but this view is incorrect as will 
appear from the several Vedic Mantras uttered at the time 
of marriage which clearly show that the father gave her in marriage 
to a bridegroom after consulting her and secondly from the 
fact that the said ceremony was intended to show only that the 
father thenceforth gave up his light of protection which was 
transferred over by him to the bridegrcom as indicated by the 
latter’s taking hold of the bride’s hand (Pani-grahana). (2) This is 
followed by the ceremony of joining the hands of the bride and 
the bridegroom (Pa,ni Grahana) accompanied with Vedic Mantras 
as a token of matrimony'. ( 3 ) This is followed by the nuptial- 
fire sacrifice ( VivSk home ) at which oblations are offered into the 
Nuptial fire accompanied with mantras. The bridegroom makes 
the girl sit down behind the fire and while she takes hold of him, 
he makes three oblations into the holy fire to Gods Agni, Vayu, 
and Surya (Sun)*. The bride’s father or brother then sacrifices,* 
standing facing the West, while the bride is sitting facing the 
East. He holds the Sruva (the ladle containing clarified butter 
to be offered in the fire) on the head of the bride and makes an 
.offering of the clarified butter into the fire repeating the following 
formula : " Be queen and bear full sway over thy father-in-law, 
and rule supreme over thy husband’s brothers and sister”*. The 
bridegroom then® standing, his face being turned to the West, 
seizes with his right hand the right hand of the bride with the 
thumb, while she is sitting with her face to the East, with the words 
“ I seize thy hand that I may gain good fortune, that thou noay’st 
reach old age with me thy husband. The Gods Bbaga, Axyaman, 
Savitri, and Purandhi have given thee to me to share my household 
for the sake of happiness.® He then repeats five verses from th© 
marriage hymn of the Rigveda^ and continues thus “this am I, that 
art thou; the heaven I, the earth thou; the Bik art thou, the Saman I; 
so be thou devoted to me. Well: let us here marry. Let us beget oft* 
spring; let us acquire many sons who may reach old age"®. This Mantra 

1 . (M. a 8-227; N. S. 12-3). 2 . (Sh. G. S. 1 - 12 - 11 ). 3. (Sh. Q. S. 1 - 18 - 1 ). 
4. ( R. V. 10-86-46 ). 6. ( Sk. G. S. 1-13-8 ). 6. (R. V, 10-85-% 

7. (R. V. 10-86-87 to 41). 8. (Sh. Q, S. 1-13 4). 
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shows that according to the Vedic theory of marriage, the relaiSsn 
of husbapd and wife was one of non-division and unity like that 
of iSie words *sa’ and ‘am’ in Sama and of heaven and earth and ■ 
Kk and Saman which was indissoluble. The marriage tie was 
therefore by nature indissoluble. Now here four Brahmanas repeat 
to the bride the Surya hymn or the marriage hymn in the 
Rig veda^ containing benedictions and blessings celebrating the 
marriage of Surya the daughter of God Surya (Sun) with Soma. 

( 4 ) This is followed by the ceremony known as circumambulation or 
leading the bride round the nuptial fire ( Agni-parinayama ) which 
consists of the following rites, viz. the treading of the bride on the 
stone (AshmSl-rohana) placed towards the North by the priest, 
le^ing her round the fire, and the sacrifice of fried grains (Za/a- 
Homa ). The bridegroom makes the bride rise with the words 
*come thou joyful one’ and with his left hand makes her tread 

the tip of her right foot on the stone ( AshmO-rohcmi ) with the 
words ‘come, tread on the stone; like a stone be firm; tread the 

foes down; overcome the enemies. ’ The stone on which she stepped 
was to give her firmness. He then leads her round the fire four 
times so that their right sides are thmed to it. The bride’s father m 
brother then pours out of a basket fried grains of rice mixed with 
Sami-leaves into her joined hands. The spreading under, the 
sprinkling over and the second sprinkling over are done with Ajya- 
ghee (purified clarified butter). She then standing, sacrifices in 
the fire those fried grains (Laja-homa) placed in her joined hands, 
while the husband who assists her in this, utters the words ‘this 
woman strewing grains, prays thus ‘May I bring bliss to my 
relations; may my husband live long; Svaha’. All the ceremonies 
banning from the treading upon the stone upto the throwing of 
the fried grains into the nuptial fire are repeated in the same 
way with the same mantras for a second time and a third time 
■ and silently ( i.e. without Mantras ) a fourth time*. ( 5 ) This is 
'•fedlowed by the last ceremony known as the Sc^pta~padl at tiie 
slei^ing forward of seven steps before the Nuptial fire on the part 
9 f the bride and the bridegroom in the North-eastern direoti<». 
/fSua oereiuony consists in the brid^room who walks wifhi the bride 

1. (R V. 10-86). 2. (Sh. a S, to 17; 1-14-1 to 4). 
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in the J^orth-eastem direction holding her hand, making her step foiv 
ward seven steps (Sapta-padi) one after the other over seven heaps of 
the fried grains of husked rice put in a b’ne in the north-eastern direc- 
tion, first with her right foot and then with her left foot repeating 
tfie following words ‘for sap one step, for juice with two steps, for the 
prospering of wealth with three steps, for comfort with four steps, 
for cattle with five steps, for the seasons with six steps; friend be 
thou (i.e. be united to me) with seven steps’ The bride and the 
bridegroom keep standing facing the east while performing the 

above rite. The priest then appeases those foot-steps with water 
and sprinkles the heads of both the bride-gi oom and the bride 

with water out of a special water-pot kept in the north-east 
for the purpose, accompanied with Vedic Mantras. The couple 
then sits down behind the fire like before^. The solemn vows and 
pledges made by the bridegroom to the bride at the Sapta-padi 
ceremony before the nuptial fire indicate clearly that the relation 
between husband and wife was not like that between a superior and 
a subordinate, but like that of friends and comrades. The wife was 
not by virtue of her marriage subordinated to her husband according; 
to the Vedic theory but she was elevated to the status of a queen 
and mistress of the house ( Gfiha-patni ) to act in co-ordination 
with her husband for all religious and secular purposes. The 
saptapadi is the most important part of the marriage ceremony as 
the marriage becomes complete only when the seventh step is taken 
before the holy fire. Thus Manu says : The nuptial texts are a 
certain proof that a maiden has been made a lawful wife; but the 
learned should know that the ceremony of marriage is complete only 

with the seven steps of the bride before the sacred fire.* Miedhatitld 
and KuUuka in their commentaries on the above verse say that 

after the seventh step, the marriage cannot be rescinded. Consuma- 
tion is not necessary to make marriage complete and binding. On 
the completion of the seventh step before the nuptial fire on the 
part of the bride and the bridegroom, the marriage ceremony is 
coinplete and the marriage is indissoluble. Manu and Narada say: 
“Once is a partition made; once is a maiden given in marriage and 
onqe does a man say *I will give’; each of these acts is done once 


kdSh. G. S. 1-14*6 to 9). 2. (8-227). 


only nmong the virtuous. This formula clearly shows that the 
marriage tie is indissoluble. As regards the significance of the rite of 
saptapadi, Dr. MacDonell observes : “ The seven steps which the 
bride took with her husband and the sacrificial food which she 
shared with him were to inaugurate friendship and community.”* 
The bridegroom then touches the bride’s heart with the words : 

“ Into my will, 1 take thy heart; thy mind shall follow my mind; 
into my word thou shalt rejoice with all thy heart; may Prajapati 
join thee to me. ”* On the conclusion of the Vedic festivities, the 
bride annointed and in festal array mounts with her husband a 
car adorned with red flowers and drawn by two white bulls. On 
this she is conducted in a procession to her new home.'* They sit 
silent when the sun has set until the Pole Star (Dhruva) appears. 
The husband shows his wife the Polar star (the star of Arundhati. 
and the Seven rishis or the seven stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear) with the words ‘firm be thou, thriving with me.’ Then 
she says *I see the Pole star, may I obtain ofifepring. ’ Through a 
period of three nights let them refrain from conjugal intercourse. 
Let them sleep on the ground. On the fourth day after the wedding 
in the moiuing, the husband establishes the fire within the house 
and makes ofierings into the holy fire of the mess of cooked food 
( Sthsli PSfkq ) with several formulae addressed to different gods.® He 
then makes his wife eat the mess of cooked food with the words 
‘I add breath to thy breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, 
and skin to thy skin.’’^ Dr. MacDonell observes in connection with 
the wedding ceremony of the Hindus described above that “ The 
main features of tlie nuptial ceremony of 3,000 years ago stiU 
survive in India. ”® 

( vii ) The Hindu Ideal of Marriage. 

' ’ Prom the above long description of the lites and ceremonies 
of Vedic marriage and the several vows and pledges then uttered 
ly the newly manied couple before the sacred fire, the reader will 
easily understand how noble was the Hindu ideal of marriage. The 

1, (9-47; N. S. 12-28). 2. (See history of Ancient Sanskrit literature by 
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bride was not treated as a subordinate creature but she was made 
the queen and mistress of her new home ( griha patni ). She 
was asked to rule orer her father-in-law, brother-in-law, and 
the other members of her husband’s family by gaining their affection 
by doing useful and loving services to the family. The Hindu ideal of 
life was. one of eternal comradeship of husband and wife, not only 
for this life but also for the next life for spiritual and religious 
purposes and not for lust. There was complete identity of interests 
of husband and wife who were treated as joint comrades with 
^culiar duties assigned to them for discharging all functions, secular,, 
religious, social or otherwise together and in union which brought 
about in the result peace, harmony, unity and spiritual elevation, as 
would appear from the following verses in the marriage hymn of the 
Rig Veda which are repeated even to-day at every Hindu marriage as 
benedictions pronounced on the newly wedded couple. The said verses^ 
run as follows:-“Here abide; be not divided; complete life’s whole 
allotted span, playing with your sons and grandsons, rejoicing in 
your own abode.” The leist verse is spoken by the bridegroom: "May 
all the gods unite us two; May waters now entwine our hearts; 
May Matarisvan, Dhatri and Deshtri join us together.” In fact, 
one could not even conceive of an idea af any unhealthy competition, 
rivalry or opposition between husband and wife for equality of rights 
as seen in the West, as according to the Vedic ideal of life they 
are complements of each other which find their being in a united 
whole which was incapable of any division or dissolution having 
achieved a complete unity of heart and soul witliin the universal 
self in its immanent aspect whose divine spark ever keeps alive in 
in their hearts fresh and vivid ideals of truth, beauty, and love, 
enabling them to conduce to the good of society as well as their 
own spiritual emancipation. 

( 6 ) Rules and regulations governing marriage and 
marital relations. 

( i ) Seleotion and choice of husband. 

We have already seen above tliat the Hindu marriage was 
a religious Sacrament accompanied with certain, rites and ceremom'ea 


1. ( R. V. 10-86-42 to 47 ). 




it insisted of a gift of a virgin daughter of a marriageable 
age by her father to a husband belonging to the same caste chosen 
and selected by the former with the consent of his daughter, who 
had a hand in the selection of the husband as appears from the 
mariiage hymn of the Rig Veda.^ In the time of the ?,ig Veda 
the father did not force any match on his daughter withoirt her 
consent. It was then customary for suitors to woo for the hand of 
maiden. Thus it is stated in the Rig Veda: “How many a maid is 
pleasing to the suitor who fain would marry for her spended riches; 
if the girl be both good and fair of feature she finds herself (i.e. by 
her own worth, independently of her dowry ) a friend among the; 
people."* The wooer sent special agents on his behalf to the father 
of the girl for wooing her hand and the choice of the husband was 
made finally by her father in consultation with the girl.* In some 
c^ses girls themselves made a selection of the husband.^ This evidently 
points to the practice of Smycmmra ( choice mariiage ), when a 
maiden of high rank used to offer herself as the prize to the con- 
queror in a contest of skill. This practice was however more to be 
^n in the kshatriyas (i.e. military class) than in other castes. 

( ii ) Age of lilarriage. 

As regards the ago of marriage, no fixed rule is laid down by 
Manu. He only gives instances of suitable ages of marriage for a 
male and a female in the following verse, where he says : ‘‘A man 
aged 30 years shall marry a maiden of twelve who pleases him or 
a, man of 24 a girl 8 years of age; if the performance of his duti^ 
w:ould otherwise be impeded, he may marry sooner.”* Both Medharithi 
and Kulluka in their commentaries point out that this verse is not 
intended to lay down any hard and fast rule ( Vidhi Niycma ) 
^ing any particular age of marriage. As a matter of fact, several 
alternative ages are given for marriage. Therefore it amounts to a 

ViMpa or alternative act and not a niycma or obligatory rule. 
It may be mentioned here that in Vedio times girls were married 

at puberty as appears from the marriage hymn in the {Ug Veda 
wherein it is stated that the father of the bride Suiya (sun) gave 
his daughter Surya in marriage to her suitor Soma ( i. e. moon ) 

L (R. V. 10-8B-9). 2. (R. V. 10-27-11, 12), 3. (R. V. 10-85-9, 14, 16, 28). 

4. (R. V. Ml-5). 6. (9-94). 
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with her consent which presupposes that she must have been 
of a sufficiently grown up age to give her intelligent and free 
consent, to the choice of the husbrnd made by her father 
and understand what was marital life and her responsibilities 
consequent thereon.^ In the Mahabharata, we find that there was 
a looseness of the marriage tie. It is said that “women were formerly 
unconfined and roamed about at their pleasure independent.” A stop 
was however put to the above practice by Svetakelu and the law 
givers framed special rules and restricitions both as regard marriage 
as also the age of marriage. Thus Gotama* made the rule that 
“one shall give his daughter in marriage before puberty ( Ritu ) or 
before she wears clothes according to the view of some”. Yasistha 
says; “Fearing the approach of the time of puberty (Ritu) the father 
shall marry his daughter while she still runs about young (NagniM). 
If she remains in her father’s house after puberty, sin visits the 
father”’. “As often as the menstrual course of a maiden of marriageable 
age who is desirous of and is solicited in marriage by a qualified 
bridegroom of the same caste, so often her father and mother am 
guilty of the crime of killing an embryo; such is the sacred law”’. 
Similarly Narada soys; “Let no maiden suffer the period of maturity 
(Ritu) to come on without giving notice of it to her relations; should 
they omit to give her in marriage they would be equal to the 
murderers of an embryo; he who does not give such a maiden in 
marriage commits the crime of killing an embryo as many times fiS 
the period of menstruation passes by without her having a husband. 
Therefore a father must give his daughter in marnage once for all 
as soon as the signs of maturity become apparent. By acting other* 
wise he would commit a heavy crime. Such is the rule settled 
among the virtuous.”® Other law-givers have even recommended the 
marriage of a maiden at the age of 8. “A maiden 8 years old be- 
comes a Gauri, one of nine years a Mohini, of 10 years a KanyH 
(maiden) and after that a EajasmlH i.e. a woman in menses.”® ''There- 
fore one should espouse a maiden before she has menstruated; the 
marriage of an eight years old maiden is most preferable.”^ Paiaaara 

1. (R. V. 10-86-9 ). 2. (0. D.S. 18-21, 22, 28). 3. (V. S. 17-70 ). 
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however meniions the age of 12 as the upper limit for the marriage of a 
girl. He lays down the rule that a maiden must be given in marriage 
before 12, otherwise her parents drink her menstruation blood every 
month.^ He further says that “by seeing a maiden in mehseS' her 
mother, father and elder brother— these three go to hell,”® These 
statements about the marriageable age of a girl seem to be incon- 
sistent with that of marriage of girls at maturity as seen in the 
Rig Veda. According to the well known canon of interpretation 
of Texts, whenever there, is a conflict between S'luti and Smriti 
S'ruti prevails. Therefore the Vedie rule regulating the marriage of 
mature girls ought to prevail. This interpretation is further supported 
by the explanation given in the Grihya Samgraha Parisistha 
attached Gdbhila Grihya Sutra as follows: “(17) So long as a girl is 
not menstruating she is called NagniM,. When she menstruates she 
is called Rutumati, and one should give the latter in marriage; (18) 
A girl who has not had menstruation is called Gauri while one 
who has menstruation is called Rohini. So long as she has no signs 
of maturity she is called Kanya while one whose breasts are riot 
developed is called Nagnikd,; (19) As soon as there are visible signs 
of maturity the God Soma enjoys ( i. e. protects ) her as the 
guardian deity; with development of the breasts the Gandharva as 
her presiding deity protects her, while on the appearance of menstrua- 
tion, Agni (Are) as her presiding deity protects her; (20) Therefore 
a girl who is devoid of any signs of maturity, menstruation and 
development of the breast and who is not enjoyed ( i. e. protected ) 
by the guardian deities Soma and others is not fit to be given in 
marriage.” “ Manu® also lays down that “ the husband receives his 
wife from gods; he does not wed her siccording to his own will. ” 
The idea of enjoyment or protection of a girl by the three deities, 
Soma, Gandharva and Agni before she is fit to be married, is taken 
from the hymn of of the Rig Veda which says “Soma obtained her 
first of all; next the Gandharva was her lord; Agni was thy third 
husband. Now one born of woman (i.e. man) is thy fourth."* Now 
if we just, turn to Yajnavalkya Smriti, we will clearly understand 
what is meant by the marriage of a girl with the three gods mentioned 
above, before she is married to a man. Yagnavtdkya states Soma 
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has conferred upon her purity, Gandharva sweet speech, while 
Agni <fire) the most exalted state of holiness, washing away all 
her sins. Hence women are most holy.^ The mention of Agni 
or fire refers to menstruation as would appear from the following 
statement in Vasistha: “Women are extraordinarily holy. They 
are never tainted. The menstruation blood of theirs every month 
removes their sins. Women who were first enjoyed i.e. protected by 
the three gods. Soma, Gandharva, and Agni (fire) are then married with 
men. These are never tainted according to the law. Soma conferred 
on them purity, Gandharva refined speech, and fire (Agni) thi 
most exalted state of holiness. Hence women are free from »n or 
impurity.”* Vasistlia further says; “A woman is never contaminated 
by connection with her paramour, A woman should never be 
abandoned, even if she is enjoyed by another by force or if she 
has fallen into the hands of thieves, for there is no abandonment 
of a woman laid down in the law. One should celebrate the season 
of woman’s fiowering (i.e* the period of puberty or Ritu), She 
is purified every time by the menstrual flow. ”* The enjoyment of 
a girl by the three gods. Soma, Gandharva and fire, as her husbands 
successively before her marriage with a man as mentioned 
in the above verse, does not mean physical enjoyment ot 

remarriage as wrongly interpreted by the Arya Samajists, but it 
indicates and suggests her three physical states of development 

before marriage with a man, corresponding with the changes in her 
features, voice, and the menstrual appearance successively. This is 
supported by a verse in Samvarta smriti with a slight change.: 
“The moon enjoys a maiden when hairs grow on her person, seeing 
the . menstrual blood the Gandharvas. enjoy her, and seeing her 
rising breasts the fire.* This interpretation which is based on express 
Vedic Texts cited above would clearly go to show that the marriage 
of a girl could be performed only after the appearance of menstrua- 
tion, which was accompanied with heat ( Agni ). However, the 
authors of Smjitis have positively laid down the rule of marrying 
a girl before Puberty ( Ritu ), as shown above. The explanation of 
this is two-fold. The first explanation is, that the word Ritu (puberty) 
is used in a technical sense and it is not synonymous with 
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menstraation but it meaus a physical state of fitness for conception 
indicated by the menstrual flow as explained by Kulluka in the 
following verse in Manu.^ *‘Let the husband approach his wife in 
due season (Eitu E&la). ” The same meaning is given to the word 
l^tu in the Mitakshara on Yajnavalkya* who also enjoins that the 
persons qualified should give a maiden in marriage at any time 
Wore the time of puberty (Eitu) without fixing any paiticidar age 
for giving her away in marriage. If they fail to do so they would 
be visited by the sin of destruction of feetus at every time of her 
menses. In the .absence of a giver, a maiden should give herself 
away.® According fo Manu, conjugal union is allowed at the 
due season and time (?itu) only when slie is fit to conceive, and not 
before puberty, althougli slie may have been married before the 
proper age; thus recognising a clear distinction between marriage 
and the act of union. Maim tlierefore only means that a girl must 
be married before she attains the age of puberty which varies from 
12 to 16 according to climatic conditions. Taking the word ?,itu 
to mean menstruation, a second explauanion may be offered namely 
thnt the rule about marriage of girls before menstruation might have 
been laid down by the several Eishin to counteract the evil influences 
of extreme asceticism preached in the two new religions of Buddhism 
and Jainism which revolted against the Hindu Yedic religion and 
threatened to destroy it with all the rites and rituals enjoined 
therein. The law givers were then obliged to rearrange in a proper 
form all their religious literature and also Smfitis and law books 
in the Buddhistic period and they framed stringent rules to preserve 
the Yedic religion with all its rites, dogmas and practices and they 
enjoined the early marriage of girls and a scrupulous observance of 
the rules incumbent on a householder as laid down for his order of 

life which was is danger of being wiped out by the new teachings 
of e3;treme asceticism and a life of celibacy, in the above 2 new 
religions. The perfornaance of the Agnihotra and the five daily sacri- 
fices (Pancha Yajna) on the part of a householder was emphasized, 
w^iich necessitated the householder to marry a girl even at a compara- 
tively earlier age. The practice of marrying young girls derived a 
fur^er impetus from the advent of Mahommedan invaders to India when 
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life was insecuire and the person, property aiid lil)erfy of the people 
were in danger. However, the authors of the Smritis their wise 
rules made a clear injunction against connubial union and cohabitation 
before the age of puberty whicn. ranged from about 12 to 16 accord- 
ing to individual cases as also climatic conditions. Though Manu lays 
down the rule about giving a girl in marriage before puberty, yet he 
is averse to her being matched with an undeserving person and he 
seems to have paid attention to the roles of eugenics and sociology. So 
he has laid down the rule that a father should give his daughter to 
a distinguished, handsome suitor of equal caste, though she may not 
have attained the proper age.^ But the maiden though marriageable 
should rather stop in the father’s house until death than that he 
should ever give her to a man destitute of good qualities.” He 
further says: ** Three years, let a damsel wait though she may be 
marriageable; but after that time, let her choose for herself a bride- 
groom of equal caste and rank.” Gotama however says that *'a 
marriageable maiden who is not given in marriage shall allow three 
monthly periods to pass and aftenvards unite herself of her own 
will to a blameless man giving up the ornaments received &om her 
father.^ Narada also similarly prescribes a period of 3 months upto 
which a betrothed girl who has reached puberiy should wait, if 
her betrothed husband goes abroad before marriage and does not 
return home and then choose another husband herself.” If being 
not given in marriage she herself seeks a husband, she incurs no 
guilt nor does he whom she weds. This verse will clearly show that 
even if a girl marries after a marriageable age in the above 
circumstances, she is not guilty of any sin. The question as regards 
the marriageable age of boys and girls has now been finally set at 
rest by the Child Marriage Restraint Act XI of 1929 otherwise 
known as the Sharda Act which forbids in express terms the marriage 
of a male under 18 years and a female under 14 years of age under 
penalty of simple imprisonment which may ext^d to one month or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 1000/- or both, for breach of the 
above rule. 
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( lii ) Period of marital ooaonmmatloii and regnlatlont 

relating thereto. 

Though there is no consensus of opinion among the law givers 
about the age of marriage of a girl, yet all of them are agreed in 
the view that a virgin girl must be married before the period of 
puberty (J^itu) which is accompanied with menstruation every month. 
Puberty is the special condition of a woman indicated by the appe- 
arance of menstrual blood when she is fit for conception as explained 
by Eulluka in his commentary on Manu Smriti^ and by Vijnane- 
shvara in the Mitakshara being the well known commentary on 
Yajnavalkya smyiti.* This was the time for marital co-habitation 
which was considered very sacred by the law givers as determining 
the most psychological moment in the life of a woman when she 
passes from the state of girlhood to that of womanhood and assumes 
the responsible position befitting her for conception and motherhood. 
It. is observed as a sacrament (Sanskd,ra) called Garbkddhdna Sanskara’ 
which is accompanied with certain religious ceremonies and celebrated 
even now as a religious act in the Maharashtra and other places in 
India. The married parties co-habit only after the above ceremony 
is completed. The law-givers have prescribed rules of injunction 
enjoining the husband of a married girl having attained maturity 
( flitu ) to consummate the marriage by approaching her at the 
prescribed season with a desire to beget a male ofbpring, so as to 
redeem the sacred debt that he owes to his father and a violation 
of the injunction is considered a sin, for which he is liable to punish- 
ment. Thus Manu says ; " The husband shall approach his wife in 
due season being constantly satisfied with her alone; he may also 
being intent on pleasing her, approEich her with a desire for conjugal 
union on any day excepting the Farvas.”^ Sixteen days and nights in 
each month including four days (viz., the 8th, the 14th, the 15th and 
i^e 30th days of every lunar month called Farms which are prohibited by 
the virtuous for co-habitation) are called the natural season of women.® 
But among these the first four, the eleventh and the thirteonth 
days from the commencement of menses are forbidden; the remaining 
nights are recommended.”® Gotama has also made an injunction 
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iliat “a householder shaU approach his wife in the proper seraon of 
he may do so at any time except on the forbidden days. The 
sage Yajnavalkya also makes a similar injunction. He says: “Sixteen 
days or nights commencing with the day of menses are the consum- 
mation period ( Ritu kala ) of the womankind. Of them one should 
know his wife on the night of an even day. This is Brahmacharyam. 
On the other hand one should avoid parva days ( the four days 
prohibited for co-habitation as specified above) and the first four days 
of the menses. Remembering the vow of women, being faithfully 
devoted to one’s own wife, and being influenced by desire propor- 
tionate to hers, one can know his wife even at any other time 
except the menstrual period, for it is laid down in the Smfitis that 
women should be protected by every means.* A menstruating 
woman becomes pure after taking bath on the fourth day and after 
the disappearance of her menses only she becomes fit for religious 
purposes connected with the gods and the manes of the deceased 
fathers as well as for marital and household purposes.* One is 
forbidden to touch a woman iu menses or have an intercourse 
with her during the first four days until she has taken 
her bath.* The husband is enjoined to approach his wife on 
the day of her menstrual ablution and if he fails to do so, he 
is guilty of the dreadful sin of infanticide.® Parashara lays down 
a further rule for women and he says “ the woman who having 
bathed at the close of her menstrual uncleanliness, does not share 
the bed of her husband that day, goes to hell after death and is 
doomed to suffer the pangs of widowhood in successive re-births.’ 
Gobhila in his Grihya Sutras gives two views about the time for 
co-habitation. According to one view which is that of Shankhayana, 
the time for co-habitation is after three nights succeeding the 
marriage have passed.® But according to the other view which is 
that of Gobhila the time for co-habitation is when the newly-wedded 
wife after reaching her husband’s house has had her monthly sickness 
and the blood has ceased to flow.® Paraskara in his Grihya Suti'as 
gives other opinions on the subject. Thus he says : “ Through a 
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period of three nights succeeding the marriage, the husbaud and 
wife shall eat no saline food; they shall sleep on the ground; through 
one year they shall refrain from conjugal intercourse or through a 
period of twelve nights or of six nights or at least of three nights.^ 
The great sage Sushruta a leading authority on Medicine prohibits a 
person from procreating any issue in his wife of very young age 
on the ground that if a man under twenty— five begets a child in 
a woman under sixteen, the child is either still-born or short-lived 
or is of feeble body.* It would seem from the above, that the 
proper age for consummation according to the Indian Medical opinion 
would be 16 for a woman and 25 for a man. 

The sage Apastamba lays down the following regulations to 
govern the holy act of marital consummation : “ Let him have 
connection with his wife at the proper time according to the mles 
of the law. Let him have connubial intercourse in the interval 
also, if his wife desires it observing the restrictions imposed by the 
law. The duty of connubial intercourse follows from the passage 
of a Brahmana ‘Let us dwell together until a son is born’.* But 

during intercourse he shall be dressed in a particular dress kept for this 
purpose. And during intercourse only they shall lie together, but 
separate afterwards. Then they both shall bathe.”* With regard to 
the several regulations about the approach of a husband to his wife 
in the due season laid down in Manu Smriti.® KuUuka Bhatta 
summarises the same in the form of the follow ing rules: — 

(1) The rule enjoining a husband to approach his wife in due 
season amounts to an injunction {Niyamx) which is a positive rule 
having an obligatory force until the birth of a son and any violation 
of the rule on the part of the husband is sinful. (2) After the birth 
of a son, the said rule is not mandatory and it loses its binding 
force and is construed as a Pa/risankhyS) which is a negative rule 
its object being only to teach that the husband is not bound to 
approach his wife but if he desires to approach her, he shall not do so 
at any time except in due season as mentioned in Manu. (S)To this 
rule however there is an exception viz when the wife expresses imy 
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desire for having the society of her husband, in that event it is 
obligatory (Niyama) on the part of the husband to approach lier, as it 
was a privilege extended to woman by the boon of God Indra. (4) 
A further rule is again laid down by the law-givers that a man 
may approch his wife only and no other woman. This rule is only a 
ParisanJchy3i which is negative. I shall speak more of these rules of 
interpretation when I shall deal with the subject of Mimansa in which 
these rules are considered. From the above wise rules laid down by 
the low givers, one could easily understand that their main object in 
framing the said rules was to exercise a healthy controlling influence 
on the sexual instincts and appetites of human beings by regulating 
all marital relations and providing for the begetting of strong, beautiful, 
and healthy children, having religious tendencies free from lust, from 
the very birth. In fact, Manu has exercised an effective check on 
the reckless multiplication of issues by laying down the rule based 
on the scripture enjoining the married couple to beget only one son 
to discharge the debt that a person owes to his father and ancestors, 
and thereafter to have recourse to a spiritual life if the parties are 
religiously minded. He therefore calls the first son only as a 
religiously born son through whom one obtains immortality while he 
calls the rest as born of desire^. In spite of this, a new rule directly 
opposed to the scriptures and the Dharmash^tras based thereon, has 
been sought to be deduced by the school of Reformers known as the 
Arya Samaja, from a certain text of the Rigveda,® as enjoining the 
newly married husband and wife to beget 10 sons and marry 11 
wives and husbands respectively in succession on the death of their 
former partner. The formula of the above text runs as follows: 
“May you beget in this lady 10 sons making the husband the 11th” 
and it is repeated even at present by the BrShmana priests at the 
celebration of every Vedic marriage in Brahma form, evidently with 
the object of conferring blessings on the newly married couple. It is 
therefore merely an Arthavada passage containing words of benedic* 
tion, commendation and eulogy and it would be a clear misin- 
terpretation of the holy text to deduce from it any rule of injunction 
(Yidhi Niyama) enjoining the begetting of ten sons or remarriage 
with 11 wives and husbands respectively as advocated by the Arya 
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SAmajists. In fact the begetting of more sons than one is not a 
religious act enjoined in the scriptures, but it is an act of desire 
to satisfy ore’s animal instinct. Further, it would be an absurd 
construction of the above text on the part of the reformers 
to deduce therefrom a rule justifying the remarriage of a 
woman with 11 husbands as would appear even from a superficial 
examination of the text which only expresses a pious wish 
on the part of the priests in clear terms that the newly married 
wife even after begetting ten sons by her husband may not become 
a widow but that she may be blessed enough to see her husband then 
alive to be counted as the eleventh person along with her ten sons 
begotten by him. It would be even contrary to human nature to 
think of widowhood of the newly wedded bride on the very auspicious 
day of her marriage. As regards the practice of Niyoga sought 
to be supported by the above text, in the Arya Samaja sect, 
it may be stated here that although the said practice was 
undoubtedly in vogue in the Vedic times of hoary antiquity, it fell 
into disrepute shortly thereafter being a beastly act as stated by 
Manu and was discontinued. It was definitely prohibited for the 
Kali Yuga as stated by the l.a,w-givers. The above interpretation 
therefore of the holy Vedic text on the part of Arya Samajists 
evidently to support reform will appear untenable in light of the 
above discussion and is directly in conflict with the texts in Manu 
which are based on the scriptures and the high ideals of religious 
life inculcated therein, with which the modern reformers want to 
play fast and loose. 

(iv) Rights and duties of husband and wife. 

Need of safeguards for the protection of women. 

According to Manu, women must be under the protection of 
the males of their families and it they attach themselves to sensual 
enjoyments they must be kept under one’s control.^ Her father 
protects her in her childhood, her husband in her youth and sons in 
her old age. A woman should never be kept devoid of protection.^ 
Bepfehensible is the father 'who does not give his daughter in 
marriage at the proper time, reprehensible is the husband who 
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approaches not his wife in due season and reprehensible is the son 
who does not protect his mother, after her husband has died.^ 
Women must be particularly guarded against eyil inclinations 
however trifling they may appear, for if they are not guarded 
they will bring sorrow on two families.® Considering that to be 
the highest duty of all castes, even weak husbands must strive to 
guard and protect their wives.® Knowing their disposition which 
the Lord of creatures laid in them at the creation (vijs., flckel» 
mindedness, going astray etc., ) every man should strenuously exert 
himself to guard them.* He who carefully guards his wife preserves 
the purity of his offepring, virtuous conduct, bis family, himself 
and his means of acquiring merit.® 

Means for protection of women. 

No man can completely guard women by force; but they can 
be guarc’.ed by the following expedients.® Let the husband employ 
his wife in the collection and expenditure of his wealth, in keeping 
everything clean, in the fulfilment of religious duties (e. g. in 
connection with the household-fire etc.,), preparation of his food 
and in looking after the household utensils.^ 

Duties of Women. 

Bfihaspati lays down the following duties of women. “ A 
woman must be restrained from slight transgressions even by her 
relations.® Let not a woman reside in another man’s house separated 
from her father, husband or sons; by giving way to malicious 
propensity particularly, she is sure to lose her reputation.® Rising 
before the others, paying reverence to the elders of the family, 
preparing food and condiments and usii'g a low seat and bed; thus 
have the duties of women been declared.^® Drinking, rambling abroad, 
sleeping by day and neglect of her daily duties are faults, disgracing 
a woman.^' That wife is declared to be devoted to her husband 
who is afflicted when he is afflicted, pleased when he is happy and 
squalid and languid when he is absent.^® While a husband is absent, 
a woman must avoid decorating herself as well as dancing, singing, 
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tlookiogon atpablio spectacles or firatiTals.^ A wife practising religious 
austerities, fasting and presei'ving chastity, self-controlled and liberal 
always, goes to heaven even though she has no son.* 

Manu declares the following as the six causes of the ruin of 
‘women viz.. Drinking, associating with wicked people, separation 
from the husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unreasonable hours 
and dwelling in other men’s house.* He lays down the following 
duties of women. A woman should never be infidel towards her 
husband** The production of children, the nurture of those bom, 
and the daily life of men; of these matters woman is visibly the 
cause.® Oflfepring, the due performance of religious rites, faithful 
service, highest conjugal happiness and heavenly bliss for the ancestors 
and one self depend on one’s wife alone.® She who controlling her 
thoughts, speech, and acts, violates not her duty towards her lord 
dwells with him after death in heaven and in this world is called by 
the virtuous, faithful wife (Sadhvi).’ But for disloyalty to her husband, 
a wife is censured amongmen and in her next life she is born in the womb 
of a jackal and tormented by diseases as a punishment for her siq.* 
A female must not seek to separate herself from her father, husband 
or sons; by leaving them she would make both her own and her 
husband’s families contemptible.® She must be always cheerful, 
clever in management of her household afifeirs, careful in cleansing 
her utensils and economical in expenditure.^® It was the supreme 
duty of a faithful wife to constantly worship her husband as a 
God though devoid of good qualitics.^^ No sacrifice, no vow, no fast, 
must be prformed by women apart from their husbands. If a wife 
obeys her husband she will for that reason alone be exalted in 
heaven ^* A Virtuous wife {aadhvi) is one who never slights her 
lord and she resides after her death with her husband in heaven.^* A 
faithful wife who desires to dwell after death with her husband 
must therefore never do anything that might displease him who 
took her hand whether he be alive or dead.^* By violating her doty 
towards her husband a wife is disgraced in this world, and after 
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death she enters the womb of a jackal and is tormented bjCi 
diseases as a punishment for her sin.^ 

Duties of women in distressed times. 

We shall now consider the duties of women in times of 
distress. Mann has first laid down the rule that a man who has 

to go abroad on a journey for business should make suitable 
provision for maintenance of his wife, for a wife even though 
virtuous may be corrupted if she be distressed for want of 
subsistence.® If the husband went on a journey after providing for 
her, the wife shall subject herself to restraint in her daily life but 
if he departed without providing for her, she may subsist by 
blameless manual work such as spinning, sewing, embroidery etc.,* 
Manu has taken particular care to emphasize that a wife must not 
place herself in any situation whereby her chastity which was her 

highest treasure and on which the purity of the whole race 
depended may be in any way endangered. 

Duties of husband. 

Manu also imposes corresponding duties on the husband. Thus 
he enjoins the husband to always support his wife while she is 
faithful and to protect and maintain her.* To be mothers, were 
womfn created and to be fathers, men; religious rites therefore 
are ordained in the Veda to be performed by the husband together: 
with the wife.* Manu further enjoins husband as well as other’ 
relations of a woman to honour them if they desire their own 
welfiire. Where they are so honoured, there Gods are pleased; 
where they are not so honoured no sacred rite yields rewards.' 
Where fenwile relations live in grief and are not duly honoured, the 
family soon wholly perishes.* Hence men who seek their own 

welfare and happiness should always honour women with food, 
clothes and ornaments,® for they are like goddesses of fortune in 
homes which are enlightened by them,^® 

Mutual oo>op«rAtion the highest ideal of duty for 
husband and wife. 

Mutual co-operation was the highest ideal of duty for huskmd 
and wife laid down by Manu and the other law givers. Whatever 
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1)6 the qualities of the man with whom a woman is united according^ 
to the law, such qualities even she assumes like a river united with 
the ocean.^ AkshamSJa ( or Arundhati ) a woman of low caste by 
birth being united to Vasistha became worthy of honour.® Thus 
females of low births have attained eminence in this world by 
acquiring good qualities of their husbands.® A wife has community 
of interest with her husband. According to Manu ‘ the husband is 
declared to be one with the wife. While according to Brihaspati 
she is considered half the body of her husband equally sharing the 
result of his good or. wicked deeds, whether she ascends the pile 
after him or chooses to survive him leading a virtuous life, she 
promotes the welfare of her husband.® Manu summarises the law 
of duties for husband and wife by laying down the following rules 
( i ) ” Let mutual fidelity continue until death. ”® ( ii ) “ Let man ‘ 
and woman united in marriage constantly exert themselves that they 
may not be disunited and may not violate their mutual fidelity.”^ 
The above rules will at once give the reader an idea that in laying 
down the duties for huband and wife, Manu has not shown any 
partiality towards man, but has kept the scales of justice even for 
both men and women. In short both of them are enjoined to lead 
a chaste and virtuous life and act in harmony and loving co-operation 
for a common purpose and not in separation or opposition which is 
repugnant to the Hindu Shasti^s. 

Duties of widows. 

Of all virtues to be obsei-ved by women, Manu has mentioned 
chastity as the highest. A woman is enjoined to lead a chaste and 
virtuous life both during the lifetime of her husband as well as 
after his death. For widows, Manu has laid down the rule that 
they should lead a simple and virtuous life after the death of their 
husbands. Thus he says: “ At her pleasure let her emaciate her 
body by living on pure flowers, roots and fruit; but she must never 
even mention the name of another man after her husband has died.® 
Until death, let her be patient of hardships, self-controlled, 
and chaste, and strive to fulfil that most excellent duty which is 
prescribed fdr wives who have one husband {Eka^ni} only.® Mahy 
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thousands of Brahmans who were chaste from their youth have 
gone to heaven without continuing their race.^ A virtuous wife 
who after the death of her husband constantly remains chaste 
reaches heaven though she might have no son just like those chaste 
men.® But a woman who from- a desire to have offspring violates 
her duty towards her deceased husband brings on herself disgrace in 
this world and loses her place with her husband in heaven {PatUoka).* 

The custom of Sati or self-immolation of widow. 

It appears from certain verses in the funeral hymns of the 
Rig Veda and Atharva Veda that there was an old custom for 
widow to immolate herself in the fire along with her deceased 
husband on the funeral pyre. Dr. Macdonell in this connection makes 
the following observations : “ The fact that in the funeral obsequies 
of the Rig Veda, the widow lies down beside the body of her 
deceased husband and his bow is removed from the deceased man’s 
hand shows that both were in earlier times burnt with his body 
to accompany him to the next world and a verse of tlie Atliarva 
Veda calls the dying of the widow with her husband an old 
custom ( Puraua Dharma ). The evidence of anthropology shows 
that this was a very primitive practice widely prevailing at the 
funerals of military chiefs and it -can be proved to go back to the 
Indo-European age”.* Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutta has expressed 
an opinion that the custom of becoming Sati on the part of a widow 
by immolating herself in the fire along with her deceased husband had 
an existence in Vedic times. Mr. Frazer however has remarked to 
the effect that it would be presumptuous to assert from one solitary 
hymn in the Atharva Veda that the custom of Sati had no existence 
in the Vedic times; that it was a very old custom which 
had survived until recent times and further it is described as 
an old custom in the Atharva Veda. Mr. Frazer gives a better 
explanation of the Vedic hymn regarding the statement about the 
taking back home of the widow alive from the funeral pyre, that 
very likely the custom of Sati might not have existed in the 
family of the Rishi who composed the said hymn. The custom <rf 
a widow’s becoming Sati after her husband had been lauded as- 
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vexy meritorious by some of the law givers and it was largely 
prevalent in India until recently, among some of the Kshatriya 
princes and chiefs whose widows burnt themselves alive on the 
death of their husbands. Parasara in this connection says : The 
lady who follows into the next world along with her deceased 
husband ( i. e. becomes a Sati ) remains in the heaven for a period 
of three crores years and a half being equal to the number of 
hairs on a man’s body. ”*■ “ The lady ( becoming Sati after her 
husband) liberates him from all sins like a catcher of serpent who 
extricates the serpent from a hole by force of Vedic Mantras, and 
she enjoys celestial pleasures in the heaven in company with her 
Lord.”* Manu also bestows the highest praise on a widow who 
leads a virtuous and chaste life after the death of her husband. 
However the custom of Sati has since been abolished by the law 
as administered in British courts and any attempt on the part of 
a widow to become a Sati by burning lierself alive on the death 
of her husband is an offence under the Indian Penal Code XLV 
of 1860 amounting to an attempt to commit suicide and as such 
it is punishable under section 309 of the of I. P. Code and any one 
who instigates a woman to become Sati is guilty of the offence of 
abetment of suicide under Section 336 of the I. P. C. 

( V ) Maintenance of wife and widow. 

( a ) Duty of husband to maintain his wife. 

A wife who leaves her home for purposes of adultery and 
persists in following a vicious course of life, forfeits her right 
to maintenance, even though it is secured by a decree. But from 
a recent decision of the Bombay High Court, it appears that if 
she completely renounces her immoral course, her husband is liable 
to furnish her with a bare or starving maintenance i.e. food and 
raiment just sufficient to support her life.* In the above case, the 
late ' Mr. Justice Chandavarkar after examining the original texts 
bearing on the subject observed as follows: “The general rule to be 
gathered from these (i.e. the texts) is that a Hindu wife cannot be 
aheolntely abandoned by her husband. If she is living an unchaste 
Icfe,' he is bound to keep her in the house under restraint and 
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provide her with food and raiment just sufficient to support lifb; 
she is not entitled to any other right. If however she repents, 
returns to purity and performs expiatory ceremonifs, she becomes 
entitled to all conjugal and social rights unless her adultery was 
with a man of a lower caste in -which case after expiation she can 
claim no more than bare maintenance and residence.” 

(b) Widow’s right to maintenance. 

A widow who does not succeed to the estate of her husband 
as his heir is entitled to maintenance out of her husband’s separate 
property, and also out of propeity in which he was a co-parcener at 
the time of his death. A widow does not lose her right of main- 
tenance out of the estate of her husband even though she may 
have lived apart from him in his life time without any justifying 
cause and was living separate from him at the time of his death. 

( c ) Forfeiture of maintenance by widow’s nnohastity. 
The right of a widow to maintenance is conditional upon 
her preserving unsullied the bed of her lord and leading a life of 
chastity. If she becomes unchaste, the right is forfeited, even if it 
has been secured by a decree or by an agreement. But if she returns 
to a moral life, she is entitled to bare maintenance i.e. food and 
raiment just sufficient to support her life.^ 

A widow by remarriage forfeits her right to maintenance out 
of the estate of her first husband.* The High Court of Allahabad 
has held that a widow who is allowed to remarry according to the 
custom of her caste, does not by remarriage forfeit her right to 
maintenance out of the estate of her husband*. The High Court 
of Bombay on the other hand has held that she forfeits her right*. 
Sir D. F. Mulla in this connection makes the following observations 
in his Hindu Law : “ The whole point is whether the provisions 
of the Hindu widow’s Bemarriage Act 1856 apply to the case of 
a remarriage where such remarriage is allowed by the custom of the 
caste. If they do, a widow by remarriage forfeits all interest in her 
husband’s property whether it be by inheritance to her husband or by 
way of maintenance out of his property. If they do not, she does not 
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forfeii either of those rights. The Allahabad High Court holds 
the latter view. The other High Courts hold the former view and 
they have accoi-dingly decided that a widow on remarriage forfeits 
her interest in the estate inherited by her from her first husband 
even though the remarriage is allowed by the custom of the caste. 
No case has arisen in those Courts as to the right of such a widow 
to maintenance out of the property of her first husband but it is 
clear that if such a case did arise, the right would be negatived. ” 
(vi) Adoption by husband and wife. 

(a) Adoption by husband. 

The peculiar necessity for male ofispring pressed upon the 
Aryans on account of their religious system. This want was amply 
met by the early Hindu law, which provided 12 sorts of sons all 
of whom were competent to prevent a failure of obsequies in the 
absence of legitimate issue.^ However at first an adopted son was 
held in low esteem as is evidenced by the low rank he held in 
the order of sons as stated by Yajnyavalkya and Narada. But 
Manu favours the adopted son. When the number of subsidiary 
sons was diminished in course of time as stated above, the importance 
of the adopted sons naturally increased. According to the Brah- 
manical theory, the primary motive of adoption was religious viz., 
to gratify the manes of the ancestors by annual oflerings. According 
to Mayne however, the spiritual theory was not the sole object of 
adoption, even upon Brahmanical principles and the motive was 
also secular viz,, for celebrity of one's name after death and due per- 
petuation of lineage. In fact this was the sole motive of adoption in the 
of the non- Aryan tribes and the classes who dissented from ortho- 
dox Hinduism such as the Jains. The whole Sanskrit law of adop- 
ti(»i is evolved from two texts and a metaphor. The Metaphor is 
that of Saunaka viz., “ that the boy to be adopted must be the 
reflection of a son” and he was to look as much like a real son as 
ix>srible. The brother’s son was generally preferred for adoption. 
The, texts are of Manu and Vasistha. Thus Manu says: ‘He whom 
his. father or mother gives to another as his son, provided that the 
donee has no issue, if the boy be of the same class and afifectionately 
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disposed is considered as a son given, the gift being confirmed by 
pouring water.”^ Vashistha says: “ Both parents have power to give 
him. But let no man give or accept an only son, since he must 
remain to raise up a progeny for the obsequies of ancestors. All 
sons who were recognised in former times fell into disrepute in 
course of time and there remained only two kinds of sons viz., aurasa 
son or the natural born son and the adopted son who were considered 
legitimate. The adopted son became invested with all the legal 
rights of a natural born son and was entitled to inheritance not 
only to the property of the person adopting but also of all persons 
related to him through the latter either on tlie father’s or on the 
mother’s side. 

( b ) Adoption by wife. 

As an adoption is made solely to the husband and for his 
benefit, he is competent to effect it without his wife’s consent and 
notwithstanding her dissent.* For the same reason she can adopt to 
no one but her husband. An adoption made to herself except where 
Kritrima form is allowed would be wholly invalid.* Nor can she ever 
adopt to her husband during his life time except with his assent. 

( 0 ) Adoption by widow. 

As regards the capacity of a widow to adopt a son to her 
deceased husband after his death whether with or without his 
assent, there are four different opinions each of which is settled to 
be law in tne province where it prevails. The right of a widow to 
adopt is based on the text of Vashishta which says “ Not let a 
woman give or accept a son unless with the assent of her lord. ”® 
But the Mithila school apparently takes this to mean that the 
assent of the husband must be given at the time of the adoption 
and therefore a widow cannot receive a son in adoption according 
to the Dattaka form at all. The Berujal schod interprets tlie text 
as requiring an express permission by the husband in his life 
time but capable of taking effect after his death. The doctrine of 
the Benares school is the same as that of Bengal. The Bombay 
school on the other hand explains the text away by saying: That 
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it applies only to an adoption made in the husband's life time and 
is not to be taken to restrict the widow’s power to do that which 
the general law prescribes as beneficial to her husband’s soul.^ A 
fourth view was established by the Judicial committee in a case 
from southern India viz. that in sotAhern India the want of the 
the husband’s assent may be supplied by tliat of his sapindas. In 
the Bombay presidency however the law was that a widow may 
adopt without express authority from her husband subject to certain 
conditions. As regards the widow whose husband was joint with 
other co-parceners of a joint and undivided Hindu family at the 
time of his death, the law until recently was to the effect 
that she could not adopt without the consent of her father-in-law 
and in his absence her husband's undivided co-parceners and there 
was a string of decisions of the Bombay High Court to that effect. 
But a revolution was made by a decision of the Privy council in 
Yadav vs. Namdeva® where it was observed by the Privy council 
that in the Marattha country of the Bombay presidency and in 
Gujarat, a widow whose husband had not expressly forbidden her to 
adopt a son to him, had power to t^dopt without the consent of her 
husband’s kinsmen whether or not her husband’s estate had vested in 
her and whether he died joint or separate in property. These observe* 
tions of the Privy council were however held to be Obiter Dicta in a 
later ease decided by a full Bench of the Bombay High Court.* This 
last case however has been overruled by another case recently 
decided by the Privy council in which the judgment was given by 
the late Sir Dinsha Mulla.* Acconling to this decision therefore 
the ruling of the Privy council in the ease of Yadav vs. Namdeva* 
still holds good as law in the Marattha country, and the widow of a 
oo-parcerner who was a member of a joint and undivided Hindu family 
is perfectly competent to adopt without express authority of her 
husband or the consent of the surviving co-parceners for the reason 
that the act of adoption is a religious act meant to do spiritual 
good to the soul of the deceased and that secular considerations 
ought not to override religious considerations. It will be seen from 
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the above that at least so far as the Bombay Presidency is 
concerned, very wide powers are secured to widows to adopt a son 
to their deceased husbands for religious purposes, thus obviating the 
necessity of Niyoga or remarriage of widows for begetting of&pring. 

(vii) Niyoga or the practice of begetting a son on the 
wife of another by a religious appointment or commission. 

Among the various sorts of sons recognized by the early 
writers may be mentioned the son begotten by a person on the 
wife of another (Kshetraja) by a religious appointment or commission 
called Niyoya which was based on an authorisation given to her 
for the purpose. Such a son was clearly not begotten by the husband 
but he came to be considered as his son by a peculiar theory of 
paternity which was based on the old practice of Niyoga which 
had prevailed since the Vedie times. In the early times the male 
issue was prized most on account of the necessity for protecting 
one self against the attacks of enemies in those unsettled days as 
also for one’s support in old age and sickness. Not only so, but 
the male oflfepring was considered necessary for securing happiness 
in the next world after death which depended upon one*8 having a 
continuous line of male descendants whose duty it was to make 
periodical offerings ( Pindas ) to secure repose of the soul of his 
deceased ancestors. Hence according to the lawgivers the first- 
duty of a man was to become the possessor of male offspr ing .^ 
It was therefore quite natural that all sorts of devices were invented 
by the lawgivers to procure for a person a son even by a ffctioil. 
Manu while discussing the theory of paternity as regards the 
property in a child begotten on the wife of one by another argues 
on the analogy of seed sown by a sti-anger on the land of another 
or of flocks impregnated by a strange male and observes: “Thus 
men who have no marital property in women but sow in the 
fields owned by others may raise up fruit to the husbands but 
the procreator can have no advantage from it. Unless there be a 
special agreement between the owners of the land and of the seed, 
the fruit belongs clearly tp the landowner for the receptacle is 
more important tlian the seed.’* Manu however deprecates the 
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practice of Niyoga. He says: “On comparing the seed and the 
receptacle of the seed, the seed is more important; for the offspring 
of all created beings is marked by the characteristics of the seed."^ 
“ Whatever seed is sown, a plant of that kind even comes forth. ”• 
Never therefore must a prudent man who knows the Vedas and 
desires long life co-habit with the wife of another® as it is laid, 
down in an old Gatha that seed must not be sown by any man 
on that which belongs to another.* Maim observes that in the 
sacred texts which refer to maniage the appointment of widows 
is nowhere mentioned.® This practice which is reprehended by the 
learned of the twice born castes as fit for cattle is said to have 
occurred among men while V ena (the immoral king) ruled,® That royal 
chief who formerly possessed the whole world caused a confusion of 

the castes ( VaTwxsnnhara/m ) his intellect being destroyed by lust.^ 
Since that time the virtuous censure that man who in his folly 

appoints a woman whose husband died to bear children to another 
man.® Mr. Mayne observes on the origin of Niyoga in his Hindu 
law as follows: “ It was upon the principle viz. that a son by 
whomsoever begotten was the property of the husband of the mother 
that the ksheti’aja so begotten upon a wife ranked so high in the 
list of subsidiary sons. ” Ho cites instances from the Mahabharata 
and Vishnu Purana of kings Saudasa and Pandu having induced 
Vasistha and Vy§,sa to beget for them sons upon their wives by 
the practice of Niyoga. And so the lawbooks expressly sanctioned 
the begetting of offspring by Niyoga by a person on the wife of an- 
other who was impotent, or disordered in mind or incurably diseased.® 

The begetting of offepring upon the widow of a man who had 
left no issue is merely an extension of the practice described above. 
Mr. Mayne however points out the following distinction between 
the 2 cases viz., that in the latter case, the husband became the 
father not by any fiction of paternity but by the simple fact that 
he was the owner of the mother. But in the former case, the 
element of fiction was introduced as after his death the husband’s 
ownership of the wife had ceased to exist except by a fiction of 
paternity. So an express authorisation was necessary for the beget^ 
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ting' of offspring by one on the widow of another. There were also 
certain other restrictions on the right of a widow to beget male 
offepring to her deceased husband through another person Tiz. that she 
should have no male issue in existence, that the connection was not 
to be continued further than was necessary for the purpose of 
conception, that the permission to beget a son was not to be for 
more than one son or at most two sons; and lastly the connection 
by the widow was not to be with any one but only with the 
brother of the . deceased if possible or a near sapinda relation. 
In the opinion of Mr. Mayne, Niyoga as practised among the Aryan 
Hindus was not a survival of polyandry as the issue so raised 
belonged to the deceased person by a fiction of paternity and not 
to the begetter nor for the same reason is Niyoga the same as the 
actual remarriage of a widow with the brother of her deceased husband 
as wrongly interpreted by the Arya Samajist reformers. The above 
practice however died away in course of time as soon as the idea of 
mutual fidelity and delicacy arose as an element in the marriage 
union and the relations between husband and wife became more refined 
as in the time of the compilation of Manu Smfiti. Not only Manu 
but several other lawgivers also after him like Brihaspati, Parashara 
and others have also condemned Niyoga.^ This practice was parti* 
cularly prohibited for the Kaliyuga as decrease of power has been 
ordained for the human race in this age.® 

( vHi ) Widow remarriage whether sanctioned in the 
Dharm Shastras and if so how far ? 

The verdict of Manu is clearly against widow remarriage. He 
declares that a man may only marry a virgin and a widow may not 
marry again. Thus he says: “ The nuptial texts are applied solely 
to virgins and nowhere among men to females who have lost their 
virginity for such females are excluded from religious ceremonies 
{Lupta DharmakriySi) ”^ “In the sacred texts which refer to marriage 
the appointment of widows ( Niyoga ) is nowhere mentioned nor is 
the remarriage of widows prescribed in the rules concerning marriage.”* 
“ A woman who from a desire to have offepring violates her duty 
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towards her deceased husband brings on herself disgrace in this 
world and loses her place with her husband in heaven.^ Ofispring 
begotten by another man is here not considered lawful nor does 
offspring begotten on another man’s wife belong to the begetter 
nor is a second husband anywhere prescribed for virtuous women 
{■SSicVivi ). ”■ “ She who co-habits with a man of a higher 

caste forsaking her own husband who belongs to a lower one, will 
become contemptible in this world and is called a remarried woman 
(PardpurvSL).”’^ The only exception which Manu appears to allow is 
in the case of a virgin who has been betrothed and whose husband 
has died before marriage and for whom he lays down that she may 
be married again to the brother of the deceased husband.* This is 
however construed by the commentators as an application of Niyoga 
which was accepted so far only by Manu and by Mitakshara which 
follows Manu in this respect.® It appe^irs from the above that 
in former times if the betrothed husband of a girl died before actual 
marriage, others refused to marry such a girl and she was married 
with the brother of her deceased betrothed husband by Niyoga. 
However the above hard rule was r^axed later on and permission 
was given by the lawgivers to a girl on the death of her betrothed 
husband to marry with another person as she was still a virgin so 
long as the marriage Sacrament was not completed by taking seven 
steps before the nuptial fire. This principle is also recognised 
by Manu who says : “ The nuptial texts are a certain proof that a 
wife has been made a lawful wife. But the learned should know 
that they and the marriage ceremony are complete with the seventh 
step of the bride before the sacred fire. "* The bride’s father had 
therefore authority over her so long as the marriage ceremony was 
not tiius completed and he can give her in marriage as a virgin a 
s^nd time to another person.^ This interpretation also finds support in 
‘^iljnavolkya® who lays down that a betrothal once efiected can be 
cancelled on the ground of certain faults discovered later on in the 
bettx>thed husband and the girl could be given in marriage to a better 
and a more qualified person. On the other hand two other texts in 
Manu appear to sanction the second marrii^e either of a widow or of 
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a wife fOTsaken by her husband. Thus he says: “If a woman abandoned 
by her husband or a widow of her own accord contracts a second 
marriage and bears a son, he is called the son of a remarried 
woman” (Pawmrhhava).^ “If she be still a virgin {AksIicUa Yoni) or 
one who returned to her first husband after leaving him, she is 
fit to again perform with her second or first deserted husband 
the nuptial ceremony.* Thus Manu al.'ows remarriage of virgin 
widows only but not of tliose who became widows after they were 
known by their husbands. Raghavananda however one of the com- 
mentators of Manu Smriti holds a contrary view and he interprets 
the verse in an alternative sense ( Vihalpa ) from the use of the 
word Va ( or ) at the end of the fii’st half verse and not in a 
restricted sense limited only to the 2 cases meritioned in the verse 
thus allowing even non-virgin widows to re-marry. However what- 
ever may be the construction of the verse, the remarriage of widow even 
in the 2 cases mentioned in Manu was always looked upon with great 
disfavour by the high caste Hindus being directly opposed to the sacra- 
mental theory of Hindu maiTiage in the Brahma form according to 
which the marriage tie was indissoluble even on death of the husband. 
The word *PunassansMra* used in the said verse by Manu in connec- 
tion witli such second marriage means a purification or a penance for 
marrying second time a girl who wns already given in marriage 
once when she was a virgin ( KanyS, ) by Vedic Mantras uttered 
on the occasion. According to Manu a virgin can be given in 
marriage once only. He says: “Once is the partition of the inheri- 
tance made, once is a maiden given in marriage and once does 
a man say : ‘ I will give;’ each of these three acts is done once 
only. ”* He further says : “ Let no prudent man after giving his 
daughter to one man give her again to another, for he who 

gives his daughter whom he had given before, incurs the guilt of 

speaking falsely regarding a human being.”^ In short Manu prohibits 
in express terms a second gift of the same girl who had been given in 
marriage once as a virgin. The remarriage therefore of widow even 
in the 2 cases mentioned in Manu Smriti cannot amount to a gift of 
virgin (KemySd^bna) which constitutes the very essence of the Hindu 
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inaniage in Braliiua form. Tlio object of the last verse according 
to Kulluka Bhatta is to sliow that a Hindu marriage is indissoluble 
from the statements that a girl can be given in marriage once only, and 
that tliere could be no second marriage of virgin (Kanyddd/na) in the 
case of a widow whether deflowered or not accoi’ding to the sacramental 
theory of marriage. The sage Yajnavalkya on the other hand has 
recognised the remarriage of widows whether virgins or otherwise. 
Thus he says: ‘A virgin or one who has not been known by a 
•man ( AkshcUdi ) and a non-virgin who has been known ( KdudSi ) 
by a person, when purified again by performing the purificatoiy rites 
are called Punarbhu ( i. e, remarried women ).^ Tlie Mitakshara 
commenting on the above vei*se observes that remarried widows are 
of two kinds viz., a virgin widow who is not known by her husband 
and a widow known by her previous husband. Both these are 
impure, the latter by connection with her former husband while the 
former by the purification ceremony ( Sanskdra ) which she had to 
undergo at the time of her remarriage which presuposes her previous 
impure condition. Yajanvalkya has again described remarried 
woman (Punarbhu) along with wanton woman (Suairini) who 
having abandoned her husband seeks another of her own choice 
out of lust.* Narada too has similarly classed remarried women 
with wanton women. According to Narada " Besides the lawful 
wives seven other sorts of wives ai'e mentioned in the order who 
have previously been enjoyed by another man. Among these the 
Punarbhu or the twice-married women are of three kinds, while 
Smirini or wanton women are of four kinds.® In his opinion even 
a virgin widow who is not deflowered is disgraced by the act of 
jdning the bride and bridegroom’s hands on the occasion of her 
first marriage and she is required to have the marriage ceremony 
performed once more as a purification at the time of remarrit^e.^ 
The question that arises for our consideration next is whether a widiow 
who had already begotten children by her deceased former husband 
is competent to marry a second time and if so what was the place 
assigned to her ? There is no specific sanction for remarriage of such 
a woman at least so far as Manu and Yajnavalkya are concerned 
but she would come under one of four classes of wanton women 

i (Y.a 1-67). 2. (Y. a 1-67). 8. (N. I?. l?-45), 4, (Ni 8. Xf4^. 
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.(Swairini) as enumerated by Narada. This question has been 
exhaustively dealt with by Yasodhara in his commentary known 
as Jayamangala on the Kama Sutras of Vaisyayana.^ The com- 
mentator observes: “ Remarried women are of 2 kinds viz., those 
known by a person {K^vaJba yoni) and those not so known {Ak^utla 
yoni). Of these two classes, the latter is included in the virgin class 
( Kany^ ) only, which can be purified by the ceremony of remarrii^e 
as laid down for her, wliile, as regards the former, there is no ceremony 
of purification by second marriage prescribed for her. She could be 
accepted only as a wife by a second husband but not given in maniage. 
She is called by the people an AvaruddM woman or a concubine who is 
in the exclusive keeping of a person as his mistress and who is governed 
by the peculiar rules as laid down for her in Hindu law, “her right 
to maintenance being conditional upon her continued chastity.” 

The commentator then cites a passage from Vasistha as an authority 
in support of his above view and states that there are 6 kinds of virgins 

mentioned in the above text who are not deflowered (Akshata Toni) 
and who could be married a second time (Punarhhu). But there 
is another class of women who are deflowered {Kshata Yoni) and who 
have also begotten oftspring ( PrasutS, ). As regards such women, 
Vatsyayana has stated one view known as the Gonardiya view 

which says that the widow who has lost her husband and who on 
account of want of control over her senses and being overcome by 

lust, makes a second husband endowed with all the necessary 
qualifications of a lover is called a remarried woman {Punarhhu), It 
appears that Manu and Yajnavalkya in recognising the ceremony of 
remarriage for widows as a purification in the circumstances men- 
tioned by them as pointed out above seem to have made only a 
concession to the ordinary frailty of the woman as an efieotive check 
and safeguard against immorality. 

It may be mentioned here that certain other Smritis are 
relied on by certain reformers as supporting remarriage of widows 
in the circumstances mentioned therein as oppraed to Manu who 
disfitvours widow-remarriage generally. But this construction does 
not seem to be correct. Thus Narada says : “ There are 5 cases, in 
ft woman may take another husband, viz. when her formqr 

U<T.K.& 4-2-89). ^ ~ 
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JiliajlMiOd is lost, or dead, when he has become a religious ascetic, 
he is impotent, and when he has been expelled from caste.”^ 
it may be stated that the above verse appears just after the 
relating to Niyoga and it allows a woman to practice Niyoga 

jjOl, the circumstances mentioned therein, but it does not support 
remarriage of widows looking to the context. Construing the above 
verse in light of the verses immediately succeeding it, it seems it would 
refer to the course of action that a woman whose husband has gone 

abroad on business or for. other purposes after marriage but has not 
returned home, has to adopt on such occasions. Such a woman is 
enjoined by Narada to wait for her husband for a certain number of 
years on the expiry of which she is asked to betake herself to another 

person as her master and serve under him for earning her means of 
livelihood.* Narada says that “ no oflFence is imputed to a woman 

if she goes to live with another man after the fixed period has elapsed.” 
The word ‘Pati’ here does not mean second husband as construed by 
some but it only means one who protects and maintains the woman as 
interpreted by the great Mimansaka Medhatithi in his commentary 
on Manu.® Or the verse might be construed as referring to Niyoga 
as stated above. But Niyoga was condemned by Manu and Brihaspati 
as a beastly act. Nor is it sanctioned by Farasara for the present age 
of Kali* as it is also rejected by Bjihaspati® and in the Puranas.® 
The very same verse that is given in Narada allowing a woman to 

have recourse to another person in the five cases mentioned by him is 
bodily repeated in Parasara.’ But it does not there refer to Niyoga the 
latter being rejected by Parasara. From this it is argued by some that 

the above verse in Parasara applies to remarrriage of women in the 5 
oases mentioned therein including that of a widow but this does not 

seem to be a correct mode of interpretation being opposed to the Vedic 
theory of marriage which consists of a gift of Virgin girls (Kany^ana) 
only accompanied by Vedic Mantras as explained by Manu who has 

forbidden the second gift of a woman in marriage after she was 
once married in her virgin state according to the Vedic formulae 

before the holy fire.* Nandapandita in his commentary on Pftras^fa 
known as Vidvan Momohon^ has interpreted the above verse 
in Parasara to mean that it applies to cases of Virgin ^rls 

S. 12-97), 2. (N. S. 12-98 to 101). 3. (9-76). iT^TI 
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only who are only promised in marriage but whose marriage is not acitu* 
ally completed by Yedic Mantras and it provides for the remarriage of 
such girls with another person in the five cases mentioned above viz., 
when the betrothed husband is lost, dead, has become an ascetic, has 
been found to be impotent, or has fallen to the state of a sinner but 
it does not provide for the remarriage of a widow whose marriage 
was completed once according to the Vedic rites in her virgin state. 
The interpretation of Madhava in his commentary on the above 
verse to the effect that Parasara has sanctioned widow remarriage 
in the 5 cases mentioned by him for other times than the age 
of Kali is clearly wrong as Parasara Smriti is specially meant 
for the Kali age and all the roles therein laid down would therefore 
apply to the Kali age. It would thus be seen from the above discussion 
that widow remarriage did not find much favour with the law givers. 
Even Manu who has allowed remarriage of widows in the 2 cases 
mentioned by him has expressed his positive disapproval of it by 
censuring the husband of a remarried woman (Parapurodi Pati) as unfit 
to be invited to dinner as a Brahmana at the SrSddha ceremony.^ 
Manu has also censured the son begotten on a remarried woman as 
inferior to a lawful son and not entitled to right of inheritance to the 
property left by his father which descends to the lawful son,® though 
he puts the son begotten on a woman by Niyoga in a higher category 
and treats him in a rank with lawful sons bom of the first 
marriage of virgin girls and adopted sons and as sUch entitled 
to inheritance to the property of bis deceased father. The above 
question however Vras set at rest finally by the Hindu widow 
Remarriage Act XV of 1856 and remarriages of Hindu widows 
whether virgins or otherwise were since legalised subject however' 
to the restriction that the remarried widow forfeits all rights of 
inheritance to the property of her deceased husband. Though widow 
remarriages are allowed in certain castes on the ground of long esta* 
bhshed custom, they are still looked upon with much disfavour and 
very few persons belonging to the high caste Hindus even to-day 
seem inclined to favour widow remarriage notwithstanding the spedal 
fSscifify for the same afforded by the Legislative enactment referred 
te ttb^ve. 

l.‘( 8-106). 2. (9-160). ” 
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- (vili) Divorce Repugnant to the Sacramental theory 

of Marriage. 

I have already shown above that according to the Vedic 
theory, marriage not being a contract but a religious Sacrament 
which creates a permanent tie between the married parties, it is 
indissoluble by its very nature. Even if through ignorance a man 
marries a girl belonging to his own family ( Sagotra ) against the 
express injunction of law he cannot dissolve the marriage but he 
is enjoined by the law-givers to maintain her for life and look 
upon her as a mother. Mr. Jolly in this connection observes in his 
translation of the Narada Smriti that "a betrothal being dissoluble 
on the discovery of a blemish in either party (both according to 
YSgnavalkya and Narada ), it follows that the act of joining the 
bride and bridegroom’s hands i.e. the ceremony of marriage must 
be indissoluble.” Narada does not place betrothal on a par with the 
ceremony of marriage which is indissoluble for life as remarked 
by Mr. Jolly.^ 

Manu has laid down the rule that " neither by sale nor by 
tepudiation is a wife released from her husband; such we know the 
law to be which the Lord of creatures ( Prajapati ) made of old”*, 
trhis would clearly show that according to Manu the marriage tie 
being Sacramental is indissoluble. But Manu recognises separate 
staying of husband and wife in certain circumstances, which how- 
ever does not mean divorce as the husband is enjoined to maintain 
his wife even on such separation. Thus Manu says: “Though a man 
may have accepted a damsel in due form, he may not stay with 
her if she is blemished, diseased or deflowered and if she has been 
given with fraud*. For one year let a husband bear with a wife 
who hates him, but after that period let him deprive her of her 
properly and cease to cohabit with her.* The commentators however 
add that she must be maintained. Manu further says that a 
woman who shows disrespect to her husband, who is ad d i c ted to 
soine vice, (e.g. gambling.,) or is a drunkard etc. shall be deserted 
for 8 months and be deprived of her ornaments and furniture.® 

1. (See Jolly S. B. E. Vol 83, P. 166)! 2. (9-46). 3. (9-72). 4. (9-77). 
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Manu simUarly gives the wife the right to stay separate from her 
husband in certain circumstances but this also does not mean 
divorce as she is not thereby deprived of her other lights to property. 
Thus it is stated ‘ She who shows aversion towards a mad or 
outcaste husband, a eunuch, one destitute of manly strength or 
one afflicted with certain incurable diseases shall neither be cast 
oft nor be deprived of her property^, 

(ix) Polygamy inconsistent with the Vedic ideal 

of Marriage. 

It seems that in the time of the Rig Veda it was the usual 
practice to marry one wife only and the custom of marrying many 
wives does not seem to have been favoured in those times but rather 
disapproved as would appear from the following verse in the Rig 
Veda: “ The ribs that compass me give pain and trouble me like rival 
wives ” ( spoken by a man fallen in a well ).* Mr. Ragozin i in 
“Vedic India” has remarked that it is self-evident that polygamy 
could not have been common in a society which possessed the high 
ideal of marriage as set out in the marriage hymn of the Rig Veda. 
This opinion is further supported by repeated allusions to monogamy 
in several other hymns.® The Vedic theory of marriage which 
creates a permanent and indissoluble tie between the husband and 
the wife not only for this life but even for the next life would not 
support the second marriage of a husband with another wife during 
the lifetime of bis first wife. Such polygamous marriages are repugnant 
to the high ideal of marriage as set out in the Rig Veda. However 
the custom of polygamy seems to have keen more definitely established 
since the time of the Brahmanas and thei;e has been a considerable 
change in the Hindu law since then and second marriage with another 
wife while one wife is alive has been held to be valid on the ground of 
usage in several cases as observed by Abbe Dubois thus.* “Polygamy 
Was tolerated among persons of high rank though even among them 
it was looked upon as an infraction of law and custom and in 
fact an abuse. ” One Text of Manu seems to indicate that there 
was a time when second marriage was only allowed to a man 


1. (9-79). 2. (R. V. 10-38-2; 1-106-8). .3. (R. V. 1-105-2; 1-124^7; 
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after the death of his former wife, to enable him to agate 
kindle the sacred fires ( Agni AdhSma )?■ Another set of texts 
lays down special grounds which justify a husband in takii^ e 
second wife (e.g. if she is immoral, disobedient, barren, etc.). Except 
for such causes it appears she could not be superseded without her 
consent.* Other passages pi’ovide for a plurality of wives* even of 
different castes without any restriction. Mr. Mayne in this connec- 
tion in his Hindu law observes: “A peeuUar sanctity however seems to 
have been attributed to the first marriage as being that which was 
contracted from a sense of duty and not merely for personal grati- 
fication. The first married wife has precedence over the others and 
her first born son over his half brothers ”. "That son alone on 
whom he throws his debt and through whom he obtains immortality, 
is begotten for the fulfilment of the law; all the rest they consider 
the oflfepring of desire. Mr. Mayne further remarks : “ It is 
probable that originally the secondary wives were considered 
as merely a superior class of concubines like the handmaids of 
the Jewish patriarchs. ” It is however now quite settled in the 
Courts c& British India that a Hindu is absolutely without 
restriction as to the number of his wives and he may marry again 
ilvithout his wife’s consent or without any justification except his 
own wish. But in spite of this, the strict ideal as laid down in the 
|tig Veda has been maintained even now in the Vadnagra Nagar 
caste atid the usage of the said caste forbids a husband from contract- 
ing a second marriage during the lifetime of his first wife.* The 
incident in Rainayana of the banishment of Rama to the forest and 
his wanderings there with his wife Sita brought about as the rrault 
of intrigues in the harem of Rama’s father King Dasharatha who had 
mftrtied several wives is sufficient to point out the evils of polygamy. 

( X ) Polyandry uncommon among the Aryan Hindus* 

Polyandry in its lowest form as authorising the union of 
UOmM with a plurality of husbands of di^rent families could not 
here been common among the Aryan Hindus as the ^jrstem 
of Moiteip through females such as exists among certain tribes of tto 

2. ( 9-80, 81). 3. (3-12; 9-85 to 87). 4. ( 3-12, 
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West coast of India and Assam where inheritance goes through tiie 
female weis alien to the Aryan society. In the Aryan Hindus, kinship 
is traced through males strictly in accordance with custom which is 
based on their religious system, the first principle of which was the 
practice of worshipping deceased male ancestors to the remotest 
degree.^ According to Mr. Mayne therefore at the earliest times of 
which we have any evidence, polyandry had become very rare and 
had fallen into complete discredit even where it existed. There is 
however one example in Mahabharata of Draupadi who was won 
at an archery match by Arjuna one of the five Pandava princes 
and then became tire wife of all. This is the only definite instance 
in which an Aryan woman is recorded to have become the legal 
permanent wife of several men. However, the very description of 
the transaction represents it as oce which was opposed to public 
opinion and which was rather justified by remote tradition than by 
existing practice. The account given in the Mahabharata runs as 
follows : “ The father of Draupadi is represented as shocked at the 
proposal of the princes to marry his daughter. He says: “ You 
who know the law must not commit an unlawful act which is 
contrary to usage and the Vedas. ” Yudhisthira one of the five 
Pandava princes replies : “ The Law, O king is subtle. We do not 
know its way. We follow the path which has been trodden by 
our ancestors in succession.” It is also to be remembered as Mr. Mayne 
puts it that the Pandava princes were Kshatriyas to whom greater 
license was allowed in their dealings with the sex and for whom 
the loosest forms of marriage were sanctioned.’* From a passage in the 
Bamayana cited by Wheeler* it appears that even the giant Bavana 
on seeing the two brothers Bama and Lakshmana in the forest of 

Dandaka with one woman Sita and believing them to be her 
husbands, became enraged, as he seems to have looked upon 

polyandry with the same abhorrence as Draupadi’s father. ” 
Pdyandry however was in existence among cei’tain aboriginal hill 
tribes as the Todas of Nilgiris, the Tiyars of Malabar and Travankore 
and the low-caste Malyalis of Cochin. According to custom as 
prevailing in those tribes, the wife is the property of all the broth^s 
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and lires in their home. “Polyandry exists as an institution amoi% 
certain classes in Malabar and we see every day the four 
or five chosen husbands among these classes celebrating their 
polyandrous marriage openly according to their caste rules. 
This custom was however never prevalent among the Aryan 
Hindus and according to the lawgivers' a woman could never have 
more than one husband at a time. 

(xi) Sale of a girl denounced by the lawgivers* 

Manu has interdicted the sale of girls. Hence he says: “Let 
no father, who knows the law receive a gratuity (i^tdhx) however 
small for giving his daughter in marriage since the man who through 
avarice takes a gi’atuity for tliat purpose is a seller of his ofispring."* 
‘‘Even a Sudra should not receive a gratuity (shulka) for giving his 
daughter in marriage since the man who takes a gratuity is a seller 
of his daughter secretly. He further says that “no instances of 
secret sale of daughters have been known to have taken place even 
in former ages.* But when money or goods are given to damsels 
whose kinsmen receive them not for their own use it is no sale. 
It is merely a token of Courtesy and affection to the brides. "" 

(7) The 5acred laws and traditions of the Aryans. 

( i ) Twofold nature of the A^yan religion as taught 
in the Dharniashastras. 

According to the Vedic theory the main purpose of a man’s 
life was fourfold viz. Dharma or righteous conduct, Artha or worldly 

prosperity, Kama or sensual desire, and Moksha or spiritual eman- 
cipation. Of the above four objects Dharma or righteous conduct is 

the first and it is the most important aim of life. The word 
Dharma is generally used in a loose sense and it means conduct, 
duty, righteousness, spiritual merit, law, or religion. But in the 
Dharmashaatras it is used in the sense of righteous conduct or duty 
as regulated by law or custom. The word Dharma is derived from 
the root Dhru, i.e. to hold and it means that by which a man is 
held and saved from a fall .i.e. virtue or righteousness. In short 
Dharma means good conduct laid down as one’s duty in the sacred law 

1. (&Iabar marriage Beport-by 0. C. Menon P. 103). 2. (3-51). 
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or. by custom. Success in achieving the three othiel* objects of life) 
Artha, Kama, and Moksha depended entirely on a scrupulous 
observance of Dharma or moral and religious duty. The acquisition 
of wealth and material prosperity, fulfilment of sensual desire and 
spiritual emancipation or perfect freedom demanded 'an imperative 
observance of the commandments of duty laid down for a man as 
the sacred law in the Dharmashastras or by custom. Thus Manu 
says : “ The whole Veda is the first source of the sacred law. 

“ Whatever law has been ordained for any person by Manu that 

has been fully declared in the Veda; for that sage was omniscient.”* 
The word Dharma in a wide sense means religion and it includes 
all the above four objects of life, viz. righteous conduct, prosperity, 
sensual desire, and emancipation of which the first three constitute 
the religion of duty or Pra/vritti Dharma, while the last constitutes the 
religion of renunciation (Vairagya) and knowledge (Jnana) or Niv^i 
Dharma. The religion as taught in the Dharmashastras is thus two- 
fold viz., religion of duty (Dharma) or conduct and religion of renuncia- 
tion and knowledge, that maintains order in the Universe. Thus Manu 
says: “Some declare that the supreme good consists in the acquisition 
of religious merit (Dharma) and wealth, others place it in gratification 
of desire and the acquisition of wealth, others in the acquisition of 
spiritual merit alone, while others say that the acquisition of wealth 
alone is the chief good here; but the correct decision is that it 
consists of the aggregate of these three."® Manu at first defines the 

sacred law and religion as that which is followed by men learned 
in the Veda and assented to in their hearts by the virtuous, who 

are ever exempt from hatred and inordinate affection.^ Jaimini the 
author of the Purva MimansE defines the sacred law as an object 
which is distinguished by a command or an injunction.® This religion 
has been practised by the Aryans of all castes and religious orders 
(Varnashrama) since the time of the Vedas of hoary antiquity down 
to the present times. The religion of duty and conduct leads to 
worldly prosperity as also to happiness in the higher world which 
is acquired as the fruit of on unseen religious merit, (Aj/mva) while 
the rel%ion of renunciation and knowledge leads to Uberation and 
freedom from the rounds of rebirths in this world. Manu hap 
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dealt with the ifeligion of duty and conduct in Chapters 2 to 11 
of his law code while he has dealt with the religion of knowledge 
in Chapters 1 and 12. Though the religion of duty and conduct 
which is enjoined on the several castes and religious orders primarily 
conduces to worldly prosperity and a station in the heavenly region 
of the Devas (gods) after death, yet it also subserves the purpose 
of securing the surpreme bliss of emancipation indirectly through 
knowledge generated by means of good conduct and purity of 
mind (Sattvashuddhi). The religion of renunciation and knowledge 
relates more to theory and problems of abstruse metaphysics and 
philosophy rather than to practice and practical problems of life and 
human conduct which are dealt with principally in the 
Dharmashastras. 

(ii) Traditional mode (Parampara) of handing down sacred 
Precepts and customs about good conduct (sadachara). 

The Dharmashastras which are based on the Vedas, mainly 
treat of rules of injunction and prohibition regulating human conduct 
in relation to the social, moral, and religious spheres of a man’s life. 
Leading a high moral life (SaclSx:hdra) and observance of rules relat- 
ing to the four castes and orders of life (VamoL<iArama Dharma) and 
those relating to purity regulating ablutions, touch,food, drink, marriage, 
penances, expiations against defilement and so forth marked out and 
distinguished theAryans from theUn- Aryans who were known for their 
unclean and filthy habits, sinful acts and an impulsive and animal life 
seeking* after sensual gratification even at the cost of their fellow 
brothren, members of the same society who were treated by them with 
cruelty^. The Un- Aryans were the uncultured and illiterate aborigines 
of the land and they formed a separate class by themselves. The 
Aryans were distinguishedfrom the Un- Aryans by their scrupulous 
observance of the rules and regulations relating to the four castes 
(cftafttrwma) and to conduct as laid down for them in the Dharma 
Sbastras. Man has by nature a, beastly nature being governed more by 
impulses and animal instincts than by reason seeking after sensual 
pleasures at the cost of others which required to be controlled by proper 
and well regulated religious restraints. The law givers therefore knowing 
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this inherent weakness in human nature framed minute rules and, 
regulations governing man’s conduct in almost all the spheres of 
daily life enjoining him to follow the same scrupulously as his most 
pious and sacred duty, with religious penalties for an infraction of 
the said rules. They were evidently actuated with a desire to raise 
man to the level of god by leading a pure and well-disciplined 

life. If you take away from Hindu religion, the rules and regulations 
relating to conduct, purity, and discipline laid down by the wise 

lawgivers as suggested by certain present-day social reformers 
you would destroy the most vital ingredient in the Hindu religion 
which distinguishes the Aryans from the Un-Aryans. Manu has laid 
down that the rule of conduct (AcAcSm) constitutes transcendental law 
and religion whether it be taught in the revealed texts or in the 
S6U$red tradition which a man shall accept and follow as his standard 
of life.^' By good conduct ( Sa(MchU,ra ) he means the conduct of 
virtuous men and of the four castes as observed by custom which is 
handed down by tradition in regular succession (PartMuparS) since time 
immemorial.® Traditions were handed down by oral communications 
either from teacher to pupil, father to son, ancestors to descendants 
or from virtuous men to their followers from generation to generation in 
unbroken succession. Manu says: “ Through virtuous conduct (AcASra), 
one obtains long life, desirable offspring and imperishable wealth. Let 
him untired follow the conduct of virtuous men (sadohchdira) connected 
with his occupations, which has been fully declared in the revealed 
texts and in the sacred tradition ( Smr^i ) and is the root of the 
sacred Law”.* A man of bad conduct (DurSchSra) is blamed among 
people; he constantly suffers misfortunes, is afflicted with diseases 
and is short lived.* A man who follows the conduct of the virtuous 
(saddjch3ra), has faith and is free from envy, lives a hundred years 
though he is entirely destitute of auspicious marks.® Let him 

carefully avoid all undertakings the success of which depends on 
others, but let him eagerly pursue that the accomplishment of which 

depends on himself.® Mann exhorts all Aryans to make self-determina- 
tion as their principle of life and follow preferably the high ideals 
of culture and civilisation as laid down in the ancient Aryan 
traditions and practices of their virtuous predecessors and illustrious 
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&agds, and saints of hoary antiquity rather than imitate blindly ^6 
ideals of persons belonging to other races and religions which are 
least suited to the peculiar conditions as prevailing in India. Mann 
has rightly said: “ Every thing that depends on others gives pain, 
while every thing that depends on oneself gives pleasure; know that 
this is the short definition of pleasure and pain.^ 

(iii) Sonrcea of the sacred laws of the Xryans. 

As regards the sources of law, Manu says: “ The whole Veda 
{S^ruti) is the first source of the sacred law, next the Smu^i 
( tradition ) and the virtuous conduct ( Sadd^ohdijm ) of those who 
know the Veda as also the customs, ( AcMra ) of holy men and 
finally, self-satisfaction ( Atmakisli ).”* As explained by the commen- 
tator Medhatithi, the self-satisfaction i.e. of the virtuous is the rule 
for cases not to be settled by any of the other authorities or for 
cases where an option is permitted. “ But a learned man after 
fully scrutinising all this, with the eye of knowledge should in 
accordance with the authority of the revealed texts be intent on the 
performance of his duties ( Swadharma ).* "Every twice born man 
who relying on the institutes of dialectics treats with contempt these 
two sources of the law must be cast out by the virtuous as an 
atheist and a scorner of the Vedas. " The Veda, the sacred 
tradition, the customs of virtuous men and self satisfaction, they 
declare to be visibly the four-fold means of defining the sacred law.”® 
“ The knowledge of the sacred law is prescribed for those who are 
not given to the acquisition of wealth and to the gratification of their 
desire; to those who seek the knowledge of the sacred law, the 
supreme authority is the revelation (S'ruti).® Gotama similarly lays 
down that “ the administration of justice shall be regulated by the 
Veda, the institutes of the sacred law, the Angas and the Purana’. 
Thus the two great categories of primeval authority are the S'rati 
(Hevelation) and the Smriti (Tradition). 

The S'rnti (Revelation) 

The S'ruti is that which was perceived in a revelation and 
includes the four Vedas consisting of the Samhitas, Brfihmanas and 


1. (4-160). 2. (2-6). 8. (2-8). 4. (2-11). 6. (2-12). 6. (2-18). 
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the XJpanishads. It was considered to be of supreme authority with 
all its Angas or Appendages.^ 

.Smriti (Tradition) 

The Smyiti is a recollection handed down traditionally by the 
Sages of antiquity. “For that man who obeys the law prescribed in 
the revealed texts and in the sacred tradition, gains fame in this 
world and after death unsurpassable bliss. ** “ By S'ruti (revelation) 
is meant the Veda and by Smriti (tradition) the institutes of the 
sacred law: these two must not be called into question in apy 
matter, since from them the sacred law shone forth. ”* The S'ruri 
is of divine origin while the Smriti is of human origin. The S'ruti 
contains very little of secular law though its statements of facts are 
occasionally referred to as conclusive evidence of a legal usage. “Rules 
of conduct as distinct from instances of conduct ” as Mr. Mayne 
puts it are for the most part embodied in the Smriti. ” The 
Puranas are reckoned as supplement to the scriptures and as such 
they constitute the fifth Veda.* They are considered as valid 
authorities like the Veda, Sacred Law and the Angas.* 

Rales of interpretation of the Sacred Texts. 

(1) When the S'ruti and Smriti conflict the Smriti must give 
way to the S'ruti.® (2) When two sacred texts (S'ruti) are conflio* 
ting both are hold to be valid, for both are pronounced the 
wise to be valid law.® (3) Similarly where two Smritis conflict an 
option (Vikalpa) is permitted and either may be followed, at pleasure.' 
Jaimini in the Purva Mimansa lays down the following rules on the 
subject: (4) Smritis are authorities because they have the support of the 
Veda behind them.® If we do not find the express Vedic text to 
support the Smriti we must presume that there was a Vedic text in 
its support which is lost. But what are we to do when the Smriti 
“text is in contradiction with the express Vedic text ? To whi<h 
Jaimini replies: (5) That when the Smriti conflicts with an express 
Vedic text, the Smriti is to be rejected, because the presumption for 
its validity arises when there is no such contradiction.* 

i. (2-18; G. D. S. 1-1, 8-5). 2. (2-9,10). 3. (Oh. Up. 7-1-2; O. D.a8-6). 
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PrAotioes of good mon and onstoms. ( Sohara ) 

Manu next mentions good conduct (Sadachara) as a source 
of law. He says: “the custom handed down traditionally in regular 
succession (Paramparaya) since time immemorial among the four chief 
castes ( Varna ) and the mixed races (Antarala) of that country is 
called the conduct of virtuous men ( Sadachara ). This would 
exclude new customs of recent growth from having a binding legid 
authority. 

Reason (Tarka) 

The last source of authority for the sacred law recognised by 
Manu is self-satisfaction ( Atma-iushti ) or what is agreeable to 
the reason of the virtuous. Medhatithi explains it to be the self-* 
satisfaction of the virtuous which is to be applied when an option 
is permitted, while Narayana interprets it to mean that the rule 
applies to cases which are not to be settled by any of the other 
authorities. What Manu seems to mean by self-satisfaction as an 
authority in cases not covered by the other authorities is that it is in 

consonance with the reason of the virtuous, thus recognising reason 
as an important element in determining what is right course of 

action to be followed by a man in cases of doubt. This construction 
is further supported by another passage in Manu Smnti which says: 
“ Let him adopt that course of action which is deemed right by 
pure reason ( i.e. which is free from any bias or prejudice ).”“ He 
further says: “ He alone and no other man knows the sacred law 
who explores the utterances of the sages and the body of the laws 
by modes of reasoning not repugnant to the Veda lore”® by which 
he means the rules of reasoning laid down by Jaimini in Purvar 
Mimansa. Manu of course like a true Vaidic refuses to recognise 
mere dry dialectical reasoning of persons who refused to believe in 
the supreme authority of the Scriptures and the word of God and 
who are therefore called by him as atheists and who must be cast 
out according to him.^ 

(iv) Good oonduot (AdiSra) and ancient nsages aa 
transcendent law. 

MaQu has stated that “ The sages who saw that the sacred 
law is grounded on the rule of conduct have taken good conduct 

1. (2-18). 2. (6-46). 8. (12-106). 4. (2-11). “ 
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( Aohara ) to be the most excellent root of all authority. The 
rule of conduct ( Achara ) is transcendent law, whether it be taught 
in the revealed texts (S'ruti) or in the sacred tradition (Smriti); 
hence a twice-born man who possesses regard for himself should be 
always careful to follow it. “A Brahmana who departs from 
the rule of conduct does not reap the fruit of the Veda but he 
who duly follows it, will obtain the full reward.”* The rule of good 

conduct mentioned in the preceding verses comprises the numerous 
usages prescribed partly in the Veda and partly in the Dharma 
Shastras. Manu further says: “ A king who knows the I’evealed 
law, must inquire into the particular laws of castes (Jati), of 
districts, of guilds and of families ( Kulachara ) and thus settle the 
particular law of each. " What may have been practised by the 
virtuous and by such twice-bom men as are devoted to the ^w, 
that the king shall establish as law if it be not opposed to the 
customs of countries (Desha ), families ( Kula ) and castes (Jati).* 
Medhatithi interprets the above verse to mean that '' What has 
been practised by the virtuous and by the twice-bom, that the 
king shall establish as law if it is not opposed to texts of S'ruti 
and Smriti. ” The Mahabharata also says that the sacred law is 
derived from mles of conduct ( Achara Prabhavo Dharmaha ).® 
Hindu Law mostly oonsisting of immemorial customs. 


Mr. Mayne in his Hindu law has expressed the opinion that 
'*Hindu Law is based upon immemorial customs which existed prior 
to and independent of Brahmanism. That when the Aryans pene- 
trated into India, they found there a number of usages either the 
same as or not wholly unlike their own. That they accepted these 
with or without modifications, rejecting only those which were in- 
capable of being assimilated such as polyandry, incestuous marriages 
and the like. That the latter lived on a merely local life, while the 

former became incorporated among the customs of the ruling race.” 
In the opinion of Mr. Mayne the most distinctive features of the 
Hindu Law viz. the undivided family system, the order of succes- 
sion and the practice of adoption existed independently of Brahmanism 
Which had nothing whatever to do with the early history of th^ 
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branches of the law and the religious element was introduced only 
snbsequmtly. 

Nratrality of the Aryans towards the conquered races 
and non-interference with their usages. 

Mr. Mayne pays a glowing tribute to the Aryans for their 
noble spirit of tolerance and neutrality and their non-coercive atti- 
tude towards the aboriginal native inhabitants of India such as the 
Dravidians of Southern India who were allowed to observe their 
ancient usages without any hindrance or obstruction whatever. Thus 
he observes: “We know the tenacity with which Eastern races cling 
to their customs unaffected by the example of those who live near 
them. We have no reason to suppose that the Aryans in India ever 
attempted to force their usages upon the conquered races, x x 
The Brahmin treatises themselves negative any such idea. There is 
not an atom of dogmatism or controversy among the old Sutra 
writers. They appear to be simply recording the usages they observe 
and occasionally stop to remark that the practice of some districts 
or the opinions of other persons are different.”^ 

Mann averse to distdrb the existing onstome of the 
different classes of people. 

Mr. Mayne further observes; “ The greater part of Manu is 
exclusively addressed to Brahmins; but he takes pains to point out 
that the laws and customs of districts, classes, and even of families 
ought to be observed.® Example and influence coupled with the general 
progress of society have largely modified ancient usages but a wholesale 
substitution of one set of usages for another appears to be equally 
opposed to philosophy and to facts.” The above remarks of an eminent 
Jurist and Lawyer ought to be an eye-opener to the modern reformers 
of India who want to force their views of social and religious reform 
into Hindu religion through the medium of legislation in purely religious 
matters upon a large bulk of the reticent orthodox Hindus who 
honestly follow old practices and customs in matters ad^ting their 
sacred religion as a matter of conscience and faith and who a^re 
opposed tooth and nail to certain proposed reforms which are sought 
t» be forced upon them through the medium of legislation. 

1. (A. D. a 2-6-14-6 to 9; G. D. S. 28-26, 40). 2. <M. a 8-41, 46)t 
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Paramoiuit Duty of the Sovereign to preserye 
usages of the subject people. 

.As regards the preservatioa of social and religious usages of 
the subject people on the part .of the Sovereign authority, Yajnya- 
valkya says: “ Of a newly subjugated territory the monarch shall 
preserve the social and religious usages and also the judicial system 
and the state of classes as they already obtained.^ 

Legal forcement of custom. 

The fullest effect is given to custom both by our courts and 
by legislation. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
observed in the Ramnad Case : “ Under the Hindu system of law, 
clear proof of usage will outweigh the written texts of law.”* Mr. 
Mayne has also observed in this connection; “ And all the recent 
Acts which provide for the administration of the law dictate a similar 
reference to usage, unless it is contrary to justice, equity and good 
conscience or has been actually declared to be void. 

Evidence of Custom. 

Next as regards the evidence of custom, the Privy Council 
has observed as follows: “ Their Lordships are fully sensible of the 
importance and justice of giving effect to long established usages 
existing in particular districts and families in India but it is of the 
essence of special usages modifying the ordinary law of succession 
that they should be ancient and invariable and it is further ftgsAnfm 
that they should be established to be so by clear and unambiguous 
evidence.”^ The custom must also be definite, so that its application 
in any given instance may be clear, certain and reasonable. It may 
also be remarked here that a custom cannot be created by agreement 
as observed by their Lordships of the Privy Council: “A mere 
agreement among certain persons to adopt a particular rule cannot 
Qreate a new custom binding on others, whatever its effect may be 
upon themselves.”® Lastly customs which are immoral (e.g, prostitu* 
tion ) or contrary to public policy will neither be enforced nor 

1. (Yi S. 1-343). 2. (Collector of Madura vs. Mootoo Bamalinga 12 M. I. A. 436). 
8f rfBombay Beg. IV of 1827 s. 26; Act. 11 of 1864 s. 16). 4. ( RaTWft|alr«li^ i 
VK Shiva . Natha, known as the Oorcad case 14 M^L A. 670, 686). 6. (M^na 
^¥9 vs. Ootaram 8 H. L A. 420). , \ 
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sanctioned.^ Thus it has been held by the Bombay High Court 
that caste customs authorising a woman to abandon her husband 
and marry again without his consent was void for immorally.* 

tv) Assembly of Learned Brahmans (Parlshad) competent 
to decide doubtful points of Saored Law. 

“ If it be asked how it should be with respect to points of 
sacred law whicli have not been specifically decided, the answer is 
that which Brahmans who are shistas ( learned ) propound shall 
doubtless have legal force. “ Those Brahmans must be considered 
as (Qhistas) learned who in accordance with the sacred law have 
studied the Veda together with its appendages (i.e., theAngas, the 
BurSnas (ancient narratives and mythologies) Itihasas (histories) and 
SO forth) and are able to adduce proofs perceptible by the senses 
from the revealed texts. •' Whatever an assembly consisting- eithia* 
of at least ton or of at least three pereons who follow their prescribed 
occupations declare to be the law, the legal force of that one must 
not dispute. ”® “ Three persons who each know one of the three 
principal Vedas, a logician, a Mimansaka, one who knows the 
Nirukta (i.e. Vedic etymology), one who recites the institute of the 
^cted law, and three men belonging to the first three orders of 
life (i.e. a student, a house-holder and a hermit) shall constitute a 
legal assembly consisting of at least ten members “ One who 
knows the Rig Veda, one the Yajur Veda, and one the Sama Veda 
shall be known to form an assembly consisting of at least three 
members and competent to decide doubtful points of law.”^ “Even 
that which one Brahman versed in the Vedas declares to be the 
sacred law must be considered to have supreme legal force but not 
that which is proclaimed by myriads of ignorant men.”® “Even if 
thousands of ignorant Brahmans who have not fulfilled their saored 
duties and who are unacquainted with the Vedas and subsist onfy 
by name of their caste, they cannot form an assembly for settling 
the sacred law.”® One will see from the above that only persons 
well-versed in the sacred lore and the Shastras and who were tied 
from all sectarian bias were competent to be members of the Iflgid 
Astombly ( Farishad ) to decide doubtful points of law and maka 

1. (fti; S. 8-46)^ 2. (Uji v& Hathi 7 B. H. 0. R. (A. G I.) 138). 8. (12-10^ 
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Wv on fel^ous questions, which were acceptable to the Aryafas. 
The constitution of the legal assembly of the wise to administer 
law as stated above presents a strange contrast to the present day 
I<egislative Assembly and Legislative Councils consisting of persons 
belonging to heterogeneous races, religions, and cultures and some 
whom even though outwardly professing the Hindu religion 
have not even the elementary knowledge of the sacred laws and 
customs of the Aryans. One can very well judge for himself whether 
such persons are competent to make laws affecting the religious 
questions of the Hindus. 

( ▼! ) Different sets of duties for different ages. 

One set of duties is prescribed for men in Krita age, different 
ones in the Treta and in the Dwapara and again another set in 
the Kali, in proportion as those ages decrease in length.^ In the 
Krita age the chief virtue is declared to be the performance of 
Austerity ( Tapa ), in the Treta divine knowledge ( Jnana ), in the 
Dwapara the performance of sacrifice ( Yajna ) and in the Kali 
liberality (Dana).’ Tha sage Parasara also lays down the same rule.® 
He further says: “ The Code of Manu was the authorized Code in 
the Satya Yuga, the Code of Gotama in the Treta, the Code of 
Ssnkha and Likhita in the Dwapara and the Code of Parasara in 
the age of Kali.^ In the Satya Yuga, one should abandon the country 
in order to avoid the company of a sinner, in the Treta the village 
in which he lives, in the Dwapara the family he belongs to, and 
ttie sinner himself in the Kali Yuga.“ Sinful is the conversation 
with a sinner in the Satya Yuga, his very sight in the Treta and 
eating his boiled rice in the Dvapara; in the Kali age it is his act 
Alone that degrades a man.’ The law givers have made a gradation 
in the practice of expiatory penances according to the capacity Of 
the penitent in each Yuga. But those laid down by the holy Parasara 
Should bo observed in the Kali Yuga.^ Good conduct (Achftra) is 
the true character of virtue among all castes of men. Without it 

m man needs must be hostilely disposed towards virtue (Dharma).* 

. 1 .^— — ^ 
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( ▼ii ) Catholicity of Dharma Shastras and adaption of tho 
law to changing conditions. 

The laws laid down by the law-givers were not rigid and uniform 
for all ages but they were elastic so as to be adaptable to the 
changing conditions of the different times. Thus it is stated 
Manu: " One set of duties is prescribed for men in the Krita age, 
different ones in Treta and in the Dvapara and another set in the 
Kali age in proportion as those ages decrease in length.^ In the 
Krita age, the chief virtue is declared to be the performance of 
austerities (Tapa), in the Treta divine Knowledge (Jnana), in the 
Dv&para sacrifice (Yajna) and in the Kali liberality (Dana) alone.* 
Brihaspati in this connection obseives “In the ages of Krita, Treta, 
and Dvapara, men were imbued with devotion and sacred knowledge; 
in the present or Kali age, a decrease of its power has been 
ordained for the human race.”* The sage Parasara observes that 
"the law-givers have made a gradation in the practice of expiatory 
penances according to the capacity of the penitent in each age 
(Yuga) but those laid down by the holy Parasara should be 
•observed in the Kali age.”* Good. conduct is the true character 
virtue among all castes of men; without it a man needs must 
be hostilely disposed towards virtue (Dharma),® Parasara further 
observes; “ Different are the rules of piety etc., in the succeeding 
ages of Satya, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali, according to the exigencies 
of each age”.* “In the Satya Yuga one should abandon the country, 
in order to avoid the company of a sinner, in the Treta the village 
he lives in; in the Dvapara the family he belongs to, and the 
sinner himself in the Kali age.^ “Sinful is the conversation with a 
sinner in the Satya Yuga, his very sight in the Treta, and eating 
his boiled rice in the Dvapara while in the Kali age, it is his act 
'al<me that degrades a man ”.® Parasara further says that “ the 
Dharmas for the Satya Yuga are those prescribed , by Manu, for 
the Treta those by Gotama, for the Dvapara those by Sankha and 
Zikhita and for Kali those by Parasara”.* The following explanation 
is given in the Virmitrodaya about the above statement in Parasara 
."What is meant is that the Smriti of Manu does not deal in 

1. (1-8^^ 2. (1-86). 3. (B. S. 24-13). 4. (1-83). 6. (1-86). 

6. (1-21). 7. (1-24). 8. (]-26). 9. (1.28). ' 


-detail witii the duties that could be performed by Inen endowed with 
such capacity for work as we find in the Kali age and hence when 
Parasara says that the Bharmas for the Kali age are those 
■ prescribed by Parasara, what, he means is that his work is superior 
to the other Smritis by reason of the fact that what is therein 
laid, down is such as can be performed by men of the Kali age.” Dr. 
GanganStha Jha has observed in his recent book styled ‘Hindu law 
in its sources’ that “This actual adaptation of the law to changing 
conditions went on effectively so long as there was present in the 
country a temporal authority sufficiently interested and strong 
enough to lend to the changes its support and thereby supply the 
necessary driving force ”. This principle however ,it seems would 
apply to changes in purely secular laws needed to meet the peculiar 
conditions and exigencies of the times, witl'out conflict with any 
express Texts of the S'hrutis (Revelation) or Smritis (traditions) based 
thereon as no secular authority is competent to make any changes iit 
the religious laws enjoined by express Texts of the Sliruti or Smriti- 
The omniscient law-givers have no doubt left a wide scope for mafe> 
ing changes in the practical spheres of human life according to the 
needs of the times as in matters of food, drink, touch, cleanliness^ 
purification, penances and so on without detriment to the fundamentsl 
principles of the Sanatana religion of hoary antiquity based on the 
Vedas (Revelation). Thus the sage Parasara whose Smyiti is parir* 
cularly meant for the present or Kali age has made a considerahfe 
relaxation in tlie rigour of the rules in matters of food, drink, toueii^ 
purity and penances for distressed times and so on. Similarly ifo 
custom of Niyoga which was prevalent in the Vedic times as also fib* 
custom of animal sacrifices and flesh eating for religious purposes hairv 
fallen into disuse. It is this element of catliolicity and adaptabiliijr 
to changing circumstances that has kept up and preserved the TTin<^ 
religion as a living religion with sufficient vitality to adapt 
^customs to the changed circumstances without any conflict with the 
fundamental and essential principles affecting the Hindu religioH^ 
There are certain texts which contain express injunctions ( VidM 
Niyama) and prohibitions (Nishedd) in matters afiFecting positiv« 
t^igiou while there are certain other texts which do not lay do^ 
any express injunctions or prohibitions but contain mere reebfntaei^ 



oi i^inions ( ArthcwUda ) cmly or iui alieraat»v« oh(4o9 ^ 
9P94u*^ (ViJxdjoa). As regards the former class oi texts no secnilm^ 
fWl^ority is competent to make any changes so as to nullify ittie 
;^X><rinon8 of the express commandments and prohibitions laid down 
Ih the sacred law. But as regards the latter class of texts thMO 
ii a considerable scope for making changes needed for special purpoMB 
oi either the individual or the society. As a matter of fact special 
rdtes of conduct have been laid down by the difierent law givers 
iot distressed times ( Apk Kdla ) and other contingencies. 

( 8 ) Rules of conduct for the four orders of caste as 
laonstituting the 5anltan Religion (Chatur varna Dharma). 
( i ) What is SanStan Religion ? 

The Sanatan Religion means the religion observed by the 
.Aryan Hindus of India since the time of the Vedas of hoary anti- 
^ quity and even prior thereto upto the present times without any break 
in continuity. It is called tlie eternal religion. It is based on rules 
and regulations of conduct as laid down in the Sliruti ( Revealed 
Texts ), Smriti ( Traditions ) and ancient usages and practices as 
dbserved by the virtuous. The Sanatan religion mostly consists of 
-ifegulations of conduct (Achara) and particularly those relating to 
1^ four castes (Varnas), viz. the Br&hmauas or the priestly dass, 
i^e Rkshatriya or the warrior class, the Vaishyas or the mercantUe 
(liaas and the Shudras or the servant class, the four orders of life 
(Ashramas) viz., the Brahmachaiya Ashrama or the order of students 
wihastha Ashrama or the order of householders, the Vana-prastha 
Jlshtama or the order of anchorites and the Sanyasa Ashrama m: 
t|ie order of ascetics and certain rites and ceremonies known as the 
lii^gious sacraments (Sanskaras). 

< ii ) The religione sacrammsitB ( Sanaharas >. 

Mann states that “ He for whom the performance of the 
4PP|r6tnonies beginning with the rite of impregnation (Qarbhadhana) 
imd ending with the funeral rite ( Antyesti ) is prescribed, while 
formulse are being recited, is entitled to study these institutes 
so other man whatever.”^ The persons meant are the ^ 
pa^ Aryan Varnas. The sacraments may be performed f<^ 
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wboMn aqd SMdras too, but without the Dsoitatioo of Muitviui.^ 8i 
nest desoribea the rites and oeremonies called the religious siuwo* 
ments observed by persons belonging to the three higher castes via, 
the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas and the Yaishyas called the twioe« 
bom on account of their being' initiated to the investature of the 
sacred thread ( Upanayana ). " With holy rites prescribed by the 
Veda must the ceremony on conception and other saomnisats bi 
performed for twice-bora men which sanctify the body , and puri(|||F 
from sin in this life and after death. The rites and 
connected with the household are 16 in number and they relate to 
GarVuJIdMna i.e. the ceremony for securing the birth of a cbild* 
Pumsavarux i.e. the ceremony for securing the birth of a male obUd* 
( 3 ) Anavaldbhana or Ga/rhhor-rahshana i.e. the ceremony fof 
venting disturbances which would endanger the embryo. (4) 
nayarux i.e. the pregnancy ceremony. (5) Jdtdkarmcx i.e. the ceremooy 
for the newly bom child. (6) Ndmx^heya i.e. the rite of na ff> iB g 
the child. ( 7 ) Nishhwnam i.e, the ceremony connected with tbfi 
first leaving out of the house of the new child. (8) The 
sharux i.e. the first feeding of the child with food. (9) The QiUdOr* 
hanaux i.a tonsure of a child's head. (10) Mounji or Uparwycmn ba, 
initiation to the sacred thread, by which one is called Dwija or tha 
twice-bora. (1 1 to 14) Veda Vrata i.e. vow for the study of the 4 
Yedas. (15) SamShvartana i.e. completion of the Yedic studies aocoQi*, 
panied with a bath as a sign of Yedic graduation (Snataka) and (tfi) 
VivSiha or marriage.* Certain rites and ceremonies are oonnuo^ 

with death and they are known as Antyesti ceremonies. The ^lovf 
sacraments must be also performed for women and Shudras too but 
without the recitation of Mantras. Thus Manu says: “ This wh^e 
series of ceremonies must be performed for females also in ordfu* t0 
sanctify the body at the proper time and in the proper order bttfl 
without the recitation of the sacred texts.* The nuptial ceremony li 
said to be the Yedic sacrament for women equal to the initiation 
ceremony in the cose of males; serving the husband is equal to thf 
residence in the house of the teacher and tiie housed^old duties are 
the same as the daily ivorship of the sacred fire,' As regardl 
Slhfidi^ too, Manu lays: ** Shudras who are . desirous to gain mMit 

1. (2-66; 10-127). 2. (2-26). 3^ .(i-26 to 67; 3 
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aiS4 know' their duty cdmmit no sin but gain praise if they imitate 
the practice of virtuous men without reciting sacred texts.^ Thus 
. the Shudras also are entitled to perform the above sacraments but 
without sacred Mantras. 

(iii) Institution of the four castes (Chatur Varna). 

The most important element in the Sanatana religion as 
‘ observed by the large bulk of the Hindu community amounting in 
all to about 23 crores of people in number residing in India, is the 
institution of the four castes (Chatur Varna) consisting of Brahmanas 
(priestly caste), Kshatriyas (military caste), Vaishyas (mercantile caste) 
and Shudras (servant class). The caste is of divine institution which had 
its origin so far back as the Rig Veda of hoary antiquity. In the 
Rig Veda the four castes are said to have been created by the 
Supreme Being from the four limbs of the primeval person (Virat 
Purasha ) viz. the mouth, arms, thighs and feet.® According to 
tile Vedic theory there was an organic synthesis and co-ordination 
ihnong the four castes as members of a living organism which could 
not be separated from one another as totally independent units but 
they were complements of one another, without whose mutual co- 
operation the social order could not thrive and prosper. Manu has 
based the theory of castes ( Varna ) on the same principles as laid 
down in the Rig Veda. According to him the institution of the 
four castes was founded by the Supreme Being for the good and 
protection of the people on the principle of division of functions 
and duties. Thus Manu says: "But in order to pi’otect this universe, - 
th© Supreme Being, the most resplendent one, a.ssigned separate 
4uties and occupations to those who sprang from his mouth, arms, 
ii^ighs, and feet. ”* The castes represented the four limbs viz, the 
arms, the thighs and the feet of the cosmic person; 
aalled Virat Purusha which were all inter-related as members of 
tt© body of the Supreme self. Of the four castes, the Brahmana or , 
iji© priestly class is the first born having been created from the 
i^Clpth of the Virat Purusha which represented learning and intel- 
l^Qise. The Kshatriya or the millitary caste was next created in 
the order of beings out of the arms of the primeval person which' 
1. ^10^127). 2. (B. V. 10-90). 3. (1-87). ^ - 
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represented strength needed to give protection to the Brahnoans, 
The Vaishya or the mercantile caste was created out of the thighs 
of the primeval person which represented the conserving element 
which was so necessary for maintaining the different classes of the 
society by supplying them with resources of maintenance and wealth. 
The fourth class was the Shudra who was created out of the feet of the 
primeval person which represented the support given to the three 
higher castes in the form of services by manual crafts and arts 
and other useful works. The Brahman was the highest caste whose 
sole aim of life was to acquire knowledge and learning in 
preference to wealth which was subordinated to learning. The 
Brahman was enjoined to lead a well- disciplined and religious life of 
high purity and simplicity and observe all the religious regulations 
laid down for his guidance, most faithfully and with an unswerving 
faith without having an eye to money or worldly pleasures. In 
short, the Brahman was saddled with heavy responsibilities as he 
was entrusted with a mission to lead other castes to higher paths 
of rectitude and religion and that is the reason why the Brahman is 
said to be the highest among the four castes and not because the othec 
castes were inferior to him. In fact all the four castes were useful 
members of the body corporate as limbs of a living organism whose 
very existence, health and growth depended upon mutual harmony and 
co-operation of its several members. Each member of the body corporate 
had to contribute useful services to the common organism for its 
upkeep and growth as a whole and there could be no question of ill- 
will on the part of one caste towards other castes. If any member 
of the body was allowed to wither away or be emaciated, it at once 
reacted upon the whole organism which automatically suffered along 
with the diseased member. In short mutual goodwill, harmony, and 
co-K)peration was the very gist of the vedic theory of caste. The Wjp 
principle of synthetic unity of the four castes as laid down in the 
!l^g Veda came to be forgotten in course cf time and the castes 
iMgan to be regarded as independent and self-subsisting bodies havii^ 
w> common purpose for evolution of the society as a whole nor was 
^liere any cdresive force and vitality in the caste to unite them 
teigeihier as a living organism. Originally there were four castes only 
bttt subsequently they multiplied and they were divided into tho^ 
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sands of petty castes and sub-castes some of which owe their rise 
to intermarriages between persons of different castes and to degi’ada- 
tion of some of them. 

( iv ) Aryans (savarnas) and nn-Aryans (Avarnas). 

According to Manu, the Aiyans consisted of four castes oniy 
as named above and there is no fifth caste among the Aryans. 
Thus he says: “The Brahman, the Kshatriya and the Vaishya are 
the twice-born (ines, but the fourtii, the Sudra, has one birth only; 
there is no fifth caste.”^ As distinguislied from the Aryans there 
was another class of un- Aryans which w'as in existence even in the 
Vedic times and which also exists in the same form even to-day. The 
Sanskrit word for caste was ‘Varna’ which means colour or appearance. 

The Allans were called Savarnas because they had a good complexion 
and had castes since pre- Vedic times. They were more civilized, 

refined, and cultured than the un-Aryans. The un-Aryans on the 
other hand were called Avarnas or un-Asas (without mouth), because 
they had an ugly and black complexion and they belonged to no caste.® 
They were also devoid of good manners, learning and civilization, and 
Tvere distinguished from the Aryans by the characteristic marks 
of filthiness, impurity, uncleanness, cruelty and harshness as stated 

by Manu.* The Aryans who entered into India for a fixed ■ 
habitation brought with them culture and civilization of a 

very superior order as also the institution of caste ( Varna ) 
by which they were at once marked out and distinguislied from 
the un- Aryans. The Aryans had the institution of four castes even 
in those early times with different functions assigned to them 
for the good and elevation of the society as a whole while the 

un-Aryans who were the indigenous aborigines of India and 
the conquered races were called in Vedic times Dasyus, DoLsas and 

Niskudas and susequently Panchamm or Avarnas as called at present 
in Southern India. The un- Aryans had no fixed institution of caste as 
that of the Aryans who had placed it on a social, religious and 
philosophical basis. Dr. Macdonell in this connection makes the 
following observations in his. history of Sanskrit Literature: “ The 
invaders though split into many tribes were conscious of a unify 
of race and religion. They styled themselves Aryas or ‘‘Kinsmen” 


i; (10-4). 2. (10-67). 3. (10-58;. 
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opposed to the aboiigines, to whom they gave the name of 
Dasyu or 2)clsa (“fiends”) in the later times also called un-2.ryas or 
non-Aryans. The characteristic physical difference between the two 
taces was that of colour {varna) the aborigines being described 
as black (Krishna) or ‘ black -skins ’ and as the Dasa colour in 
contrast with the “ Aryan colour or our colour. ” This contrast 
undoubtedly framed the original basis of caste, the regular name 
for which in Sanskrit is colour. ” As Dr. Macdonell puts it even 
“the Dasyus appear to have been a pastoral race, for they possessed 
large herds which were captured by the victorious Aiyans, They 
fortified themselves in strongholds called pur, which must have been 
numerous as Indra is sometimes said to have destroyed as many a 
hundred of them for his allies.” Would you from this circumstance be 
justified in saying that the Dasyus and the Dasas who undoubtedly be- 
longed to an althogether difl^erent i-ace viz. the un- Aryans and several 
of whom even did the work of agriculture, were Vaisyas belonging to 
the Aryan race of culture ? It will satisfy tire curious reader from the 
above, that the distinction of Aryans and un- Aryans is not. a 
modern innovation introduced in later times only as suggested by 
some but the distinction has existed as it is seen even to-day, since 
the times of Vedas of hoary antiquity. 

Professor N. K. Dutta also gives colour or complexion ( Frtmj) 
as the basis of the caste system in India. Thus he observes: 
“That the colour question Avas at the root of the Varna system is 
apparent from the meaning of the word Varna (complexion) and 
from the gi-eat emphasis with which the Vedic Indians distinguished 
themselves from the non-Aiyans in respect of colour. That class 
which retained the utmost purity of colour by avoiding intermixture 
naturally gained precedence in the social scale. The Brahmans 
were white, the Kshatriyas red, the Vaishayas because of large 
absorption of black blood were yellowish like the Mulattors of 
America and the Sudras black, as is described in the Mahabharata 
............ The development of inter-caste marriage restrictions 

Was principally due to the racial difference between the white 
conquerors and the black natives and the desire of the former , to 
preserve their purity of blood.” - : 



(t) Origin of Caste in Pro-Vedid iimes and ltd 
subsequent growth. 

We have seen above that the Aryan Community as a whole 
was divided into two broad classes viz., the Aryans and the tm- 
Aryans. Even in pre-vedic times, before the Aryans came to India, 
the people were divided into three Vamas or castes viz., the 
Brahmans (priestly class), the Kshatriyas (military class) and 
the Vaisyas (mercantile class). According to the researches of 
Dr. Haug and Prof. Kern, these distinctions existed at a time 
when the Aryans had not separated from their Indo-Iranian brethren 
the forefathers and ancestors of the Zorostrian Parsis of India who had 
also a similar division of three castes called Atkrma (Adhvaryu or 
prfestly class), liatheshta (millitary class) and Vastriya or Shuyan 
(mercantile class) corresponding to the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and 
the Vaisya of the Aryans. Of these three divisions of caste, tire 
Athrava or priestly class formed a separate class by itself which 
was distinguished from the other 2 castes by its superior learning 
and culture and it was the exclusive privilege of its members to be 
gifted with the knowledge of the esoteric doctrines in rdigious 
matters. The Athravas or priests in particular formed something 
like caste. "They had their secrets which they were prohibited from 
divulging; they were the spiritual guides of their nations, 
and none but the son of a priest could become a priest, a rule 
which the the Parsis still maintain. ” There was then no class 
known as Sudras in the fold of the Aryans, the only other class 
known to them being that of Dasas or Dasyus who were the 
aboriginal black natives of India and were conquered by the Aryans. 
The two castes of priest and nobility were the first to become here- 
ditary in course of time. The same period also saw the growth 
of a third class viz., the Vaisyas who then mostly tilled the land. 
The Vaisyas originally constituted the mass of the Aryan Com- 
munity and they made an advance in agriculture and several arts 
and industries in course of time. The word Sudras appears for 
the first time mentioned in the Purusha Sukta of the Kg Veda^ by 
which time the said class seems to have been established as a 


1. (R V. 10-90). 


Separate caste haring service as its occupation. lu the Iranian 
society also of the time there existed a fourth caste called Huiti 
corresponding to the caste of Sudra in the Aryans. The people then 
occupying India were also described in the Rig Veda as Pancha 
JanolM or the people of the five tribes..^' Different opinions seem 
to have been pronounced by different sclxolars as regards the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘Pancha Janalva’ (People of five tribes). Mr. 
Keith has expressed the view that the five tribes (Pancha Janaha) 
were the tribes of Anu, Druhyu, Yadu, Turvasu, and Puru.* 
According to the school of the Aupanianyavas as stated in Yaska’s 
Nirukta, the five tribes were the four castes of the Aryans and 
the fifth class Nishadas.* A similar opinion is also expressed by 
the well known scholiast Sayana. Thus it will be seen from the 
above that even in the time of Rig Veda, there was in existence 
a fifth class called NisMda which was so called according to 
to the interpretation of the etymologists (Niruktas) as the members 
of the said class lived a degraded ( Nikrishta ) filthy mode of life 
and therefore were unworthy of association with the Aryans who 
led a purer and. a more religious life. An argument has been 
r^ntly advanced by some to the effect that because the two tribes 
Yadu and Turvasu were described as Dasas in the Rig Veda* and 
included in the word PancJux JanoUid,, therefore the class known as 
Dasas belonged to the Aryan fold.®,.- This argument is quite 
untenable in face of a number of passages in the Rig Veda which 
go to show that the class known as Dasas was an entirely separate 
and distinct class from the Aryans who kept themselves entirely 
aloof from the said class. In the great war of the ten kings 
described in the Rig Veda, several aboriginal tribes of the Dasa 
cla^ had actually joined with some of the Aryan tribes for the 
time being. This would not therefore prove that the said tribes of 
the Dasa class were Aryans as the latter belonged to a quite distinct 
race distinguished by its traditions, culture, and civilisation. 


1. (R. V. 1-189). 2. (Keith Vedic Index vol. 1, P. 467) 3. (Y. N, 8-8), 

4. ( R. V. 10-62-10 ) 6. See address of Mr. K, M, Mnnshi befora tbe 

Sahitya Sansada 1934 ). 
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Dhsas and Sudras. 

The Sudra class seems to have originated from the class known 
as Dasas mentioned in the Rig Veda. The Dasas belonged to the 
un- Aryan aboi igines who were conquered by the Aryans and made 
slaves. The Aryans were distinguished from the un-Aryan Dasas 
both ethnically and culturally. Thus it is stated by Prof N. K. 
Dutta, that ‘ the Aryans were white skinned, good featured, making 
sacrifices and worshipping gods like Agni ( fire ), Indra, Varuna 
etc., while the Dasas or Dasyus were black skinned, noseless or flat 
hosed (Anas), of unintelligible speech, not sacrificing, worshipping 
no god and following strange customs. We find from the Rig Veda 
that there were constant feuds between the Aryans and the Dasas 
and at first the Aryans were relentless towards the conquered 
natives of the soil who were made slaves. The word Sudra seeihs 

to have been used later on in the Vedic period for Dasa. Thus 

we find a passage in a Brahmana which says “one like a Sudra 
shall be born in thy line, the slave of another, who may be drivfen 

away or slain at will”.^ It is probable that the Sudra might 

have originally represented some prominent Dasa tribe conquered 
and reduced to slavery by the Aryans. By the time of the Purusha 
Sukta, the Dasas had begun to be called Sudras and the word Sudra 
might have been used for Dasas generally since then. It may be 
remarked here that the conquered persons remained slaves only for a 
limited period the only function assigned to them being to do services 
to their masters. They were however shortly emancipated and the 
lawful son of an acquired slave became a freeman. Nor was any 
Aryan ever subject to slavery and if any Brahman compelled an 
Aryan to do work of slaves he was fined by the king®. It seems 
that the Aryans did not extirpate the conquered natives of the soil 
but educated them and improved their status and after several genera- 
tions the Dasas by imitating the good conduct, habits, manners and 
morals of the Aryans were elevated to a higher status and were 
employed by Aryans in their services and thenceforth the new class of 
Sudras might have been recognised as worthy of association with the 
Aryans. They were elevated to the status of Aryans and were 

1. ( A. R 7-29 ). 


2. ( M. S. 8-412 ). 
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even qualified to perform the rites and ceremonies of the Aryans 
but without Vedic Mantras according to Mann, as they were not 
initiated to the sacred thread (Upanayana) nor were they qualified 
to study the Vedas or perform Vedic sacrifices wliich were the 
exclusive privileges of persons belonging to the three liigher castes who 
were called Dwijas or the twice-born. In the beginning, in some cases 
even marriages were contracted by the Aryans with the Sudras and 
some of the gods worshipped by the latter class of persons, eg, phallus, 
serpent, birds and trees were admitted into the Hindu pantheon. 
In short the relations between the Aryans and the Sudras were 

cordial and there was no antipathy between these classes of persons. 
It may be mentioned here that some of the sons born by the union of 

Brahmans with women of the the Dasas and Sudras (e.g. Kakshivat, 
Kavasha Ailusha, and Vatsa) were very illustrious and some times 
were even respected as Rishis on account of the high qualities possessed 
by them due to the superiority of the seed.^ Such cases however formed 
an exception only and they do not constitute the rule. The Bralimans 
however soon found that by looseness of relations between the Dasas 
and Sudras, the Aryans were degrading themselves and several bad 
practices and customs followed by the Dasas and the Sudras were being 
introduced into the fold of the Aryans, The Brahmans therefore with 
a view to preserve the purity of the Aryan race and culture, intro- 
duced in the time of the Brsihmans several restrictions in social 
and religious matters including marriage in the relations of the 
Aryans with the Sudras which took the shape of settled laws in 
the time of Sutras and Smrities or the period of the law givers. 
The professions of Brahmans or the priest (e.g. Purohit) and the 
other castes thereafter became hereditary and Hindu religion was 
put on a sound and firm basis by the Brahmans, who traced 
their descent from seven great Rishis and had distinct names for their 

Gdtra ( founder of family ) and Pravara ( leading Rishis in the line 
of geneology ). 

(wi) Distinction of caste on the Basis of varna (colour) 
and jati ( small Groups of caste ). 

We have seen above that at first in the time of the Rig Veda 
according to the traditional view, the castes were only four in 


1. (Brihaddevata 4-24-26; A. B. 8-1; P. B, 14-6). 
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number viz, the Brahman, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas, an^ tb», 
Sudras who are said to have been created from the mouthy 
the arms, the thighs, and the feet of the Primeval person, Virat; 
Purusha. These castes formed the Ar 3 an race. The designation 
given to these 4 castes was Vama (i.e. fair complexion) to distia-; 
guish them from the castes of Avarnas (devoid of fair complexion) 
or the un- Aryan Dasyus, and Dasas who were produced by a series 
of crosses between the four Varnas or their •descendants as Ambastha 
(Brahman male and Vaishya female), Nishada (Bi-ahman and Sudra) 
Chandala (Sudra and Brahman) and so on. A. list of the mixed 
castes which varies in the different law books as regards their origm 
etc,, is given in the foot note below’*' for information of the reader^ 
There are at present more than about 3000 castes in India varying in 
size and mode of origin. Besides the mode of crossing between the four 
Varnas and their descendants, there are also seveial other modes of 
Origin of the present day castes among the Hindus as pointed out 
by Professor N. K. Dutt. Thus he says : “ Many castes were 

formed by a degradation from the original Varnas on account 
non -observance of sacred rites. These are called VrW,yas. Thus 
Vratya Brahmans were known as 1. Bhrijjakantaka, 2. Avantya, 
3. Vatadhana, 4. Pushpadha and 5. Saikha. Vratya or degraded 


*1. Mnrdhavasika (Brahman & Kshatriya) 
2. Mahishya (Kshatriya and Vaishya) 
S. Earana (Vaisya and Sudra) 

4. Ambasta (Br9.hman and Vaisya) 

5. Nish&da or Farasava (Brahman 
and Sudra) 

S, Ugra (Kshatriya and Sudra) 

7. Suta (Kshatrij'a and Brahman) 

8 . M&gadha (Vaisya and Kshatriya) 

9« Yaideha (Vaishya and Br&hman) 

10. Ayogava (Sudra and Vaisya) 

11. Khattiri (Sudra and Kshatriya) 

18. Ch&ndala (Sudra and Brahman) 
IS. Avnta (Brahman and Ugra) ‘ 

14. AbMra (Brahman and Ambasta) 

15. 'Digvana (Brahman and Ayogava) 
16« Pukkasa (Nishada and Sudra) 


17. Kukkutaka (Sudra and Nishada) 

18. Svapacha (Khattri and Ugra) 

19. Vena (Vaideha and Ambastha) 

20. Sairindhra (Dasyu and Ayogava) - 

21. Maitreyaka (Vaideha and Ayogava) 

22. Margava Kaivarta, or DUn 
(Nish&da and Ayogava) 

23. Naravara (Nishada & Vaideha) 

24. Meda (Vaideha and NishSda) 

85. Andhra (Vaideha and K&r&vara) 
2t). FandusopSika (ChS,nd&la & Vaideha^ 

27. Ahindika (Nish§.da & Vaideha) 

28. Sopaka (Chandala and Pukkaeto) 

29. Antyavasayin (Chandala &> Nishftda 
(See N. K. Dntta’s origin of caste 
in India Vol I) • 

1 r 
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Kflhatriyas became 1. Jhalla 2. Malla 3, Liehbivi. 4. Nata 5. Kaiana 
6. Khasa 7. Dravida 8, Faundraka 9. Odra 10. Kamboja 11. Yavana 
12. S^a 13. Parada 14. Pahlava 15. China 16. KiiEta .aiid 
17, Darada. Similarly degraded Vaisyas became 1. Sudhanvan 
2. Acharjya 3. Karuslia 4. Vijanman 5. Maitra and 6. Satvata”^ 

(vii) Determination of caste by birth and not profession. 

A. theory has been propagated by some under the champion* 
ship of Mr. Nesfield that the distinctions of caste as seen among 
the Aryans were based on distinctions of professions carried on by 
them for their livelihood, and that too, long after the Aryans and 
un- Aryans had been united into one people. It excludes all influence 
of race and religion from the origin and growth ot the caste system. 
This theory does not seem to be eoiTect as the determination of 
caste among the Aryans was made from the very earliest times 
according to birth.* Although distinct professions were enjoined for the 
different castes by the law-givers there was no such restriction in the 
Vedic times as appears from the Rig Veda. Thus it is stated in one 
hymn of the Rig Veda, that the author of the hymn was a poet by 
profession while his lather carried on the profession of a physician 
and his mother that of gi’inding.® It appears from the above verse ,in 
the J^ig Veda, as observed by Prof. Kern and Dr. Haug, that in 
the time of the Rig Veda, there were no restrictions enjoining 
persons of certain castes only to cany on certain professions nor 
were the professions then hereditary. Even in the time of the Smjitis, 
the restrictions and regulations about the carrying on of certain 
professions by certain castes only had undergone considerable 
changes and it would be incorrect to base the distinctions of 
caste on distinctions of professions carried on by them. Thus in 
times of distress a Brahman was allowed to do the profession of 
a Kshatriya or a Vaishya. Similarly Kshatriya and Vaishya 
were also allowed to carry on the profession of the castes below 
theirs.* You cannot therefore say that a Brahman is a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya merely because he carried on professions , of 
the latter castes. In short a man’s caste is determined by birth 

1. (N. K. Butt's origin of caste in India Vol. I), 

2. (R. V. 10-90-12; M. S. 10-74). 3. (R.V. 9-118-3). 4. (10-81, 

35 
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alone and not by qualities or professions followed by him as 
suggested by certain modern reformers as according to the Vedic 
theoiy a man’s birtli in a particular caste is determined by the 

■ Supreme Being or God only who alone gives birtli to him iii a 
particular body as the offspring of certain parents belonging to a 
particular caste according to the deeds good or bad done by him in the 
past life by way of requiting them in the present life so as to induce 

. him to lead a religious and moral life as ordained by the sacred law 
. to secure a birth in a higher caste in the next life. The same 
principle is also followed in the Bhagwad Gita,^ where our Lord 
Shii Krishna has said that “the fourfold caste has been created by 
him (i.e. by God) according to the distribution of the constituents 
of their nature and their actions ” which could only mean the 
, qualities and actions in tlie previous life as no man is observed to 
possess qualities or marks of any particular caste at the time of 
, his birth, his qualities and aptitudes for a particular profession of life 
^ being developed only later on. This verse is misinterpreted by the 
. modern Arya Samajist reformers. ■ 

The rules and regulations relating to castes have been laid 
- down by the law-givers in the Dharma Shastras on the basis of 
express texts in the Vedas, for the guidance, purity and uplift of 
the four castes of the Aryans only and not for the un- Aryans who 
formed a separate class by themselves and who were outside the 

■ pale of the castes as laid down for the Aryans in the sacred laws. 
The un- Aryans lived separately from the Aryans at the end of 

' the city or village,® and they were governed by the peculiar customs 
• and usages of their own tribe as in the ease of the Tiyars of 
Malabar and Travancore, the Nairs of Malabar, the Todas of the 
Nilgiris, the Teehurs of Oudh, and the aboriginal tribes residing 
in the other parts of India. Thus the practice of polyandry prevailed 
largely among the tribes known as the Tiyars of Malabar and the 
' Todas of the Nilgiris as also among the low caste MaJyalis of Cochin 
^ and one woman was the wife of several husbands. This custom 
' however never prevailed among the Aryans, ns stated by Mr. Mayne 
in his Hindu law. 

' i; (fe. G. 4-13). 2. (10-61)“ ^ . • 
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( viii) Offsprings of mixed Marriages (Varna Sankara) 

( Annloma and Pratiloma. ) 

Apart from the 2 classes known as the Aryans and the 
un-Aryans mentioned above, there was a third class of persons 
tirho owed their origin to a confusion of castes ( Varwx-Sankara ) 
brought about by intermarriage between men and women of different 
castes. Thus a marriage of a male belonging to the three 
higher castes with a woman of a lower caste was Anu-loma and 
the children of such -marriages were inferior in status to their 
fathers on account of a blemish of their mother^. While, the 
marriage of a woman of the three higher castes with a man of the 
lower caste was called Prati - Ionia and the offspring of such marriage 
was considered as degraded and sinful as belonging to no caste 
{ Varna Apefaniy. Being illegitimate, such offsprings were not 
entitled to inherit the property of their father. The offspring begotten 
by a Brahman on a Sudra woman was called a NishSda which i^ 
a low caste® while that by a Sudra male on a lady of the 
Brahman caste was called a Chandala who was considered the most 
sinful and degraded of all creatures and not worthy of association with 
the Aryans as stated by the law-givers in the Dharma Shaatras,* 
Similarly low-born sons born by such Prati-loma marriages wer^ 
called ^vapaJca ( or the eater of dog’s flesh ), PukJcasa a ( very 
low caste) and so forth. All these persons were untouchables, and. all 
intercourse with them was interdicted by the law givers. The children 
begotten by Anuloma marriages had to perform the duties of 
twice-born persons,® but those begotten by Pratiloma marriages were 
treated as equal to Sudras as regards their duties and were given 
very low professions such as killing fish, slaughter of animalism 
working in leather etc.® Thus Manu says “According to the pdwet 
the seed of -the person by whom these persons are begotten by 
mixed marriages, they obtained among men more exalted or lower 
rank in successive births.^ Thus the offspring of Anuloma miairuige 
was exalted to a higher rank in the next birth, while the offspring 
of Prati-loma marriage was degraded to a lower rank in the next 

^ ‘ ' ' * ' , - — -■ r 
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birth. The law-givers have enjoined the Aryans fulfilling a religious 
duty not to seek intercoui’se or contract marriages with un- Aryans 
as also low caste hybrid baatards (Varna Sankara) begotten by Prati- 
Icma marriage/ evidently with the object of preserving the purity and 
culture of the Aryan race. Though the law-givers have recognised 
Anuloma marriages of persons belonging to the three highest castes 
tyith women of lower castes, they had done so for times of distress only. 
However Manu has interdicted the marriage of a Brahman and a 
Eshatriya with a Sudra girl as his first wife even in distress as sinful,* 
and such a Brahman will go to hell after death, if he takes a Sudra 
wife to his bed; and if he begets a child by her, he will lose the rank of 
a Brahman.® The practice of Anuloma marriages has since died 
away and such marriages are not favoured by the high caste Hindus 
who condemn them and they scrupulously observe the rule of 
marrying with girls belonging to their own caste as laid down by the 
sages Manu, Yajnalvalkya, and others. Even if a man born in a great 
family sprang from criminal intercourse, he will certainly possess the 
faults of his father, be they small or great*. But that kingdom in 
which such bastards sullying the purity of the castes are born perishes 
quickly together with its inhabitants*. Dying without the expectation 
of a reward, for the sake of Brahman and of cows or in the defence 
of Women and children secures beatitude to those excluded from the 
Aryan community (Bahya)*. 

The sons whom the twice born beget on wives of equal caste but 
who not fulfilling their sacred duties are excluded from the Scmtri 
are called Vrdiyas’ . The sons of the twice bom begotten on wives 
of the next lower castes by Anuloma marriage are also called Anantaras 
(belonging to the next lower caste) on account of the blemish in 
ttieir mothera.® The 5 sons by Anuloma marriage also beget, the 
one on the females of the other, a great many despicable sons even 
more sinful than their fathers and excluded from the Aryan community 
(Bahya).* The sons begotten by Pratiloma marriage beget similar 
taees on women of their own caste, and they also produce the like 
with females of their mother’s caste (Jati) and with females of higher 

i. (Id-W)^ 2. (3-14). sT (3-17). i. (10-60).5. (10-61). 6. (10-62). 
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pnes.^ Just as a Sudra begets ou a Brahman female a being excluded 
from the Aryan community, even so a person himself excluded 
procreates with females of the four castes, sons more worthy of being 
excluded than he himself.® Men excluded by the Aryans, who approach 
females of a higher rank, beget races still more worthy to be excluded.® 
A Nishada woman bears to a chandala, a son called AntycmiMyin 
employed in burial grounds and despised even by those excluded 
from the Aryan community*. These races which originate 
in a confusion of the castes and have been described according to 
their fathers and mothers may be known by their occupations, 
whether they conceal or openly show themselves®. Six sons begotten 
by Aryans on women of equal and the next lower castes (Anantara) 
by Anuloma marriage have the duties of twice born men; but all 
those born in consequence of a violation of the law (i. e. by Praiiloma 
marriage ) are as regards their duties equal to Sudras.® Certain 
Kshatriyas also in consequence of the omission of the sacred rites 
and of their not consulting Bi’ahmanas have gradually sunk in this 
world to the condition of Sudras.’ All those tribes which are excluded 
from the Community of persons belonging to the four castes are called 
JDasyus, whether they speak the language of barbarians (Mlechhas) 
or that of the Aryans.® Near well-known trees, burial grounds, on 
mountains and in groves, let these low caste tribes dwell, known 
by certain marks and subsisting by their peculiar professions.® 

( ix ) Duties and occupations of Chandilas and svapaohas 
(degraded classes of persons.) 

The dwelling of Chanddlas (born of a Brahman female and a 
Shdra male, ) and Smpachas ( the eaters of dog’s flesh ) shall be 
outside the village; they must be made Apapatras ( i.e. the vessles 
used by them must be thrown away ) and their wealth shall be 
dogs and donkeys.^® Their dress shall be the garments of the dead, 
they shall eat their food from broken dishes, black iron shall be 
their ornaments and they must always wander from place to 
place.^^ A man who fulfils a religious duty shall not seek intercourse 
with them; their transactions shall be among themselves and their 

1. (10-27). 2. (10-30). 3. (10-31). 4. (10-39). 5. (10-40). 6. (lO^iijr 
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ibamoges with their equals.^ Their food shall be given to them, 
by others (than an Aryan) in a broken dish; at night they shall 
not walk about in villages and in towns.® By day, they may go 
about for the purpose of their work distinguished by marks (i.e. by a 
by a thunderbolt or by axes, adzes and so forth used for executing 
eriminals and carried on the shoulder or by iron ornaments and the 
like ) at the king’s command, and they shall cany the corpses 
of persons who have no relatives; that is the settled rule.® By the 
king’s order they shall always execute the criminals in accordance 
with the law, and they shall take for themselves the clothes, the 
beds, and the ornaments of such criminals.* 

( ac ) Whether there could be a change of castes in 
this very life or in succeeding lives only ? 

Next as regards the question whether a man’s caste could be 
changed at pleasure in this life or whether such change could take 
place in the next life, Manu gives his decision as follows: “ If a 
female of the caste sprung from a union of the Brahman male and 
a Sudra female bear children to one of the higher caste, the 
inferior tribe attains the highest caste ( i. e. caste of a Brahman ) 
within the seventh generation.® Thus a Sudra attains the rank of 
a Brahman and in a similar manner a Brahman sinks to tire level 
of a Siidro; but know thou that it is the same with the offspring of 
a Kshatriya or of a Vaishya.® According to the explanation given by 
Medhatithi and Kulluka on the above verse, if the son of a Brahman 
male and a Sudra female and his descendants marry Sudra wives, the 
seventh descendant will be a pure Sudra. If a doubt should arise 
with whom the prominence is, whether with him whom an Aryan- by 
chance begot on a non- Aryan female or with the son of a Brahman 
woman by a non-Aryan, the decision is as follows: — “He who was 
begotten by an Aryan on a non- Aryan female (i. e. a Sudra female) 
may become like to an Aryan by his virtues; he whom an Aryan 
mother bears to a non- Aryan father, is and remains unlike to an 
Aryan”.^ The law prescribes that neither of the two shall receive 
the jsacraments, the first being excluded on account of the lowness 
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of his origin, the sacond because the union of his parents was 
against the order of the castes.^ The sage Yajnavalkya also states a 
similar opinioo in the matter. Thus he says: “ Pratiloma oflfepi’ing 
begotten by a father of an inferior caste on a mother of superior 

caste and Anuloma ofispring begotten by a lather of superior caste 
on a mother of inferior caste are known as Asat ( bad ) and Sat 
( good ) respectively*. The attainment of a higher caste is known 
to take place in the seventh or the fifth Yuga (cycle of birth ) 
while lower caste in the seventh, sixth or the fiftli birth. 
Taking their stand on the verse in Manu which states “ A 
Sudra attains the rank of Brahman ( Brahmanata ) and in a like 
manner a Brahman sinks to the level of a Sudra ( Sudrata ),” the 
"Arya Samajists deduce from it a meaning that according to Manu 
a Sudra can become a Brtihman and a Brahman can become a 
Sudra in tiris very life. They further apply the above verse to support 

their theory that caste is determined not by birth but by qualities 
and actions of a man in this life. They argue that if a person born 

in the caste of Brahman does the business of Sudra, he ought to 

• be considered not a Brahman but a Sudra and similarly if a 
person born in the caste of Sudra does the business of a Brahman 

( e. g. teaching, which is the peculier profession of a Brahman) 
the Sudra should be considered a Brahman and not a Sudra. 

This construction of the verse in Manu would however be 

entirely unsustainable on an examination of the said verse 

in light of the preceding and succeeding verses. The words used 
in the text of Manu are only ‘the rank of Brahman ( Brahmanta ) 
and ‘ the rank of a Sudra ( Sudrata) ’ which mean the rank of 
Brahman and Sudra only and not an actual state of Brahman or 
Sudra as construed wrongly by the Samajists. In the preceding 
verse, Manu states definitely that the actual conversion of 

an inferior caste to a higher caste takes place within several 

generations only and not in this life and he gives his final decision 
in the matter in the next verse by stating that oflfepring 
begotten by an Aryan on a Non-Aryan woman by Anuloma marriage 
may become like to an Aryan by his virtues; and while the ofispring 
begotten by a non-Aryan on an Aryan woman is and remains 
■ unlike to an Aryan.” The above discussion would clearly show that 
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Manu does not support the theory started by the reformers that 
a person’s caste could be converted in this very life as 
being opposed to the Vedic theory that a man’s caste is 
determined by birth only. The above construction is further supported 

by another text in Apastambha Dharma Sutra which distinctly 

says that a man’s caste could be changed only in the next life 
and not in this life. The said text runs as follows: “In successive 

births, men of the lower castes are born in the next higher one if 
they have fulfilled their duties. Similarly in successive births men 
of the higher castes are born in the next lower one if they neglect 
their duties.^ This text also is misinterpreted by the Arya Samajists 
to support their view that a person’s caste is determined by quality 
and not by birth but which is evidently untenable in light of the 
above discussion. 

( 9Ci ) Whether a Sudra is entitled to study the Vedas 
and perform Vedio sacrifices ? 

The right to study the Vedas belonged to the three twice-born 
castes, Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaishya only according to the 
Vedic theory. The sage Jaimini a great authority on Vedio rites 

and rituals, has discussed the matter in the Purva Mimansa and 
given his decision in the matter as follows: He first gives a prima 

facie view (Purva Paksha) on the question whether a Sudra is 
entitled to perform Vedic sacrifice and says that “oil the four castes 
are entitled to perform a Vedic sacrifice, because in the Vedas there 
is no distinction.”® The author next refutes the above view by 
stating, “On the other hand under an injunction, the three castes 
are entitled to establish fire; the Sudra has no connection with the 
sacrifice. There is a Brahmana text which says ‘A Brahman shall 
establish fire in spring, a Kshatriya shall establish fire in summer, 
wliile a Vaishya shall establish fire in autumn.’ This is also the 
opinion of Atreya.”* The author next refutes other objections by 

stating that “the Vedic text by which the right is conferred 
refers only to the first three castes.”* Next he raises another 

objection that “A Sudra also possesses a desire to be qualified 
for a sacrifice by education and so he is entitled to perform 
a sacrifice”® to which the author gives a reply “as the purification 
}. (APS2-5-10, 11). 2. (J.S.6-1-25). 3. (6-1-26). 4. (6-1-33). 5. (6^1-8«). 
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oeremoney (eg. Upanayana or the initiation ceremony) is performed 
for the purpose of Vedic study to which the three higher castei 
only are entitled and not a Sudra, the latter is not entitled to 
perform the purification ceremony with Vedie Mantras and he 
further refers to a clear Vedic text which enjoins the initiation 
of the three higher castes only.”^ The author further says that “ a 
Sudra is not entitled to perform a Vedic sacrifice by reason of 
his being not entitled to the study of the Vedas and no teacher 
will teach to the Sudra and no Vedic school recognises his claim 
to the same. The author lastly relies on the authority of the 
Yeda in support of his above view.® Badarayana the author of the 
TJttara Mimansa or Vedanta also denies the right of Sudra to 
study the Veda, or perform Vedic sacrifice or other Vedic sacraments,* 
Mann also relying on express Vedic texts says: “A Sudra cannot 
commit an ofience causing loss of caste ( Pataka ) and he is not 
worthy to receive the Vedic sacraments ( Sanskaras ); he has no 
right to fulfil the said law of tlie Aryan, yet, there is no prohilfi' 
tion against his fulfilling certain portions of the law ( eg. those 
relating to good and righteous conduct)."® Sudras who are desirous 
to gain religious merit and know their duty commit no sin but 
gain praise if they imitate the practices of Virtuous men without 
reciting sacred texts. ”• Further Manu says ‘‘ The more a Sudra 
keeps himself free from envy, imitates the behaviour of the virtuous, 
the more he gains without being censured (i.e. exaltation in this world 
and the next).”’^ In spite of the clear position of the Vedic law as 
explained above the Arya Samajists have come forward tf) assert 
that a Sudra is entitled to the initiation ceremony (Upanayana), to 
the wearing of the sacred thread, to study the sacred Veda and to 
perform sacrifice-lessons which were far from the mind of the Vedic 
Rishis of old. The Samajists rely on a text of the Yajurveda samhita 
in support of their above view which is again misinterpreted by 
them. Some of the reformers even go to the length of deducing 
from this verse a meaning that even the Untouchables ( ArUyajas) 
who are outside the pale of caste are entitled to receive instructions of 
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Vedio Mantras. The said Vedio text has been translated by Mr. 
Griffith as follows: “ That I to all the people may address this 
salutary speech, to priest and noblemen, Sudra and Arya ( i.e/ 
Vaishya, the agriculturist and trader, the man of the people ) to 
one of our kin (svaya) and to the stranger (Charanaya); dear may 
I be to God and guerdon giver; fulfilled be this my hope; be that 
my portion. This verse nowhere states that one may give 
instructions in the Vedas to either a Sudra or an Anfyaja 
{Untouchable) as is sought to be made out by the reformers. The 
said Mantra merely expresses a pious wish on the part of the 
pel son reciting it, that he may always address a blessed speech to 
the four castes or to his relatives or strangers as may not ofifend 
them, and he further prays the Gods as also the person to whom 
tho speech is addressed and who is praised thereby to favour him 
with alms and gifts ( Dakshina ) so as to procure to tho patron 
Teligious merit. The word ‘Charanaya’ in the above text is again 
wrongly translated by some reformers so as to include therein -even 
Ohand^Ias, and others called Antyajas belonging to the class of 
Untouchables but Mr. Griflith has translated the word as ‘Stranger’ 
exactly like Uvata the well known Commentator of the Yajurveda 
samhita who explains the word Charana as made up of 2 words, 
/Cha’ and ‘Arana’ which mean “ and others. ” Thus there is no Vedio 
authority whatever to support the view that the Sudras are entitled 
to study the Veda or perform Vedio sacrifices. All the law-givers 
hove given their unanimous verdict against the Sudras and they 
have declared in clear terms relying on express Vedic Texts that 
the Sudras have no such right as is sought to be made out in 
their favour by the reformers. 

<xii) Religions duties and professions of the four oastes. 

(Chatur varna dharma) 

Manu has laid down the duties and professions which are to 
be followed by the four castes. As regards Brahmans, Manu says 
that the Supreme Being assigned to them the duties of teaching 
and studying the Veda, sacrifices for their own benefit and for 
othmrs, and giving and accepting alms.^ The Kshatriya he commanded 
1. (Y, V, a 26-2). 2. (1-88). 
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to protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study 
the Veda and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual pleasures;^ 
the Vaishya to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sjicrifices, to 
study the Vedas, to trade, to lend money and to cultivate the 
land.* One occupation only the Lord has prescribed to the Sudras 
viz to serve meekly even these other three castes.® I have also 
described above while dealing with the doctrines in Manu Smriti 
what religious duties and professions including those in distressed 
times were laid down by Manu for the different castes to which 
the reader’s attention is invited. I shall here mention only in general 
the duties to be observed by the four castes as specially modified 
for the Kali age by tlie law-givers. Manu has laid down for a 
Brdhman six religious duties ( Shat Karma ) viz., study, teaching, 
celebration of and officiating as a priest at religious sacrifices and 
giving and taking of gifts.* Parasara adds that “a Brahman who 
daily performs the above six religious duties {Shat Karma) and, 
eats the residue of his Homa (sacrificial oblations) after having 
gratified the gods and guests never suffers any bad luck in life.® 
Parasara enjoins the following religious duties for a Brahman viz.,, 
performance of Sandhya, ablution, Japa ( Muttering of the Gayatri. 
prayer ) and Homa ( sacrifice in fire ), study of the Vedas, worship 
of the gods (e.g. Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, Sun and Goddess etc)y 
performance of the Vaishva deva sacrifice ( the five daily sacrifices 98. 
taught in Manu) and the act of gratifying the guests.® Now aa 
regard the duties of a Brahman in distressed times, Parasara says, 
that he may take to agriculture as a means of livelihood.’ Para- 
Sara however interdicts for a Brahman, the sale of oil or any 
sweet vegetable juice, but he permits him to sell paddy or any 
kindred cereal as well as hay, wood, faggots etc.® Manu also says 
*'A Brahman must avoid selling condiments, cooked food, eesamum, 
stones, salt, cattle and human beings.® As regards the three other 
castes, Parasara lays down the following rules : Kshatriyas should 
protect their subject people, conquer the armed forces of theic 
cuivej^ries with mighty prowess and rule the country according to 
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tlie rule of Virtue;' and he may also do agrioultare.® The profee- 
Mptt of Vai^ya permits of dealing in gems and metals, raising 
eattle, merchandise and cultivation.® As regards the Sudra caste, 
service to the Brahman is tlie highest virtue.* A Sudra is further 
•permitted to carry on the business of salt, honey, oil, curd, whey, 
clarified butter and milk and he commits no sin thereby.® A Sudra 
should not cat any prohibited article nor go to an interdicted 
woman, otherwise he would be punished in hell.® Parasara further 
lays down that a Vaishya or Sudra may live by trade, agriculture 
or liandicraft.^ Mad.hava has interpreted this verse to mean that 
in Kaliyuga all the four castes are allowed to live on trade and 
handi* craft as also agriculture. The observance of the duties laid 
down for the 4 castes since ages past by a regular succession witliout 
break in continuity is called Sanaiana rdigion by Parasara.® 

(xiii) General roles of religious conduct for the twioe-born 
and their relaxation in the Kali Age and in distressed times. 

Every twice -born person shall take his bath every day.* 
After that he shall attend to his daily rites of Japa, Homa and 
worship of the gods. Study of the Vedas and feed one, two, three 
or four Snataka Brahmans (one who has completed his course of 
Vedic studies and graduated ).'® The rules of conduct for the twice - 
born relating to touch, food, purity and duties, professions and so on 
were not rigid and fixed for all times but a considerable relaxation 
was made in the same according to times and different rules were 
applied for the Kali age aud for distressed times as pointed out 
by the law-givers. 

(xiv) Excommunication from caste for infraction of 

caste rules. 

A Hindu caste is an autonomous body governed by its own 
rules laid down by the sacred laws framed by the law-givers as 
based on Shruti, Smyiti and traditions of hoary antiquity. Every 
caste is a self-contained unit having complete independence and 
liberty as regards the internal management of all its affairs, social, 
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Kohomic, religious or otherwise and even the British Courts under the 
lnw of the land have refused to interfere with the decision of the castes 
90 long as they are not opposed to the rules of natural Justice. 
The caste has got its method of enforcing a scrujjulous observance 
(rf.its rules on the part of its members under penalty of excom- 
munication for any infraction of the caste rules and restrictions in 
matters of interdining, inter-marriage, pollution, penances for sins 
and offences and so fortli. Thus omission to get initiation on the 
part of the males of the three higher castes at a proper age, 
intermarriage with persons belonging to the lower castes, the 
outcasts and aliens, interdining and other social intercourse with 

outcasts, sinners and the fallen and the commission of offences 
involving sin entailed the penalty of excommunication of the person 
committing the said acts. Intercourse, eating and intermarriage 
should be avoided with a fallen Bi-ahman or person belonging to 
jthe thi’ce twice-born castes who is not initiated even after the 
prescribed period. He could be retaken into the castes even after 
generations after undergoing the neeessaiy penance prescribed in 

|he Shastras.^ The law-givers have laid down the following I’ules 
in the matter. “The murderer of a Brahman, he who drinks spiri- 
tuous liquor, the violator of a Guru s ( religious preceptor’s ) bed, he 

who has connection with the female relatives of his mother and of 
his father within 6 degrees or with sisters and their daughters, he 

yrho steals the gold of a Brahman, an atheist, he who constantly 
repeats blamable acts, he who does not cast off persons guilty of a 
crime causing loss of caste, and he who forsakes blameless relatives 
become out-casts. Likewise those who instigate others to acts causing 
loss of caste; and he who for a year associates with out-casts become 
put-casts. To be an out-cast means to be deprived of the right to 
follow the lawful occupations of twice-born men, and to be deprived 
after death of the rewards of meritorious deeds. He who forsakes 
his priest and teacher unjustifiably becomes an outcast.”* Vasistha's 
list of great sins ( MaMp3,takas ) which involved loss of castes is 
shorter and it runs as follows. ( 1 ) The Violation of Guru’s bed 
( 2 ) Drinking of spirituous liquor ( 3 ) Murder ( 4 ) Theft and (5) 
Spirituous or matrimonious connection with outcasts.® 

1, (A. D. S. 1-1-1-28 to 36). 2. (G. D. S. 21-1 to 6; V. D. S. 1-20 to isi 
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Among acts which make men impure ( ashuchikarani ) but 
hot degraded from the caste ( pataniyani ) according to Apastambha 
are “ the co-habitation of Aryans with Sudra women, eating the 
flesh of forbidden animals, eating what is left by a Sudra, the 
co-habitation of Aryans witli low-caste women. But some declare 
that these acts also cause a man to lose his caste. For certain 
offences, the deliquent had to expiate by living as an outcast for 
a certain number of yearn and for others he had to undergo a 
certain penance as prescribed in the Shastras. The rules regarding 
loss of caste did not apply to the Sudras who enjoyed greater liberty 
in this res{)ect. Mann says in this connection “ Sudras cannot 
commit an offence causing loss of caste.® The Sudras were however 
not neglected and they were enjoined to lead a moral life. High 
hopes of spiritual elevation were held out to the Sudras and persons 
belonging to low-castes to inspire and induce them to lead a purer 
and better life so as to secure good rewards in future. According to 
Manu by leading a high moral life a Sudra can obtain even the 

higher world.® The above rule was based on the law of Karma 
( actions ) and the doctrine of transmigration of the soul which was 
definitely established in the Upanishad period. “ With whatever 
disposition of mind a man performs any act, he reaps its fruit in a 

future body endowed with the same quality. ”* Thus a Sudra by 
leading a well regulated life can aspire to be bom as a Brahman 

in the distant future. It would be doing a great disservice to the 
Hindu religion as also to our motherland to preach the new lessons 
6f equality of ail irrespective of questions of caste, creed, edu- 
mtional and cultural qualifications, purity and so on as they are 
likely to create great dissensions amongst Hindus, raise a spirit of 
revolt against the established order and ultimately lead more to a 
Spirit of degradation rather than an elevation or uplift of this very 
class of persons for whose benefit the so-called reformers are assiduously 
carrying on propaganda work and are even invoking the aid of certain 
proposed legislation. It is unfortunate that the pioneers of the new 
movement by seeking directly or indirectly to destroy the beneficial 
ibstitution of caste of hoaiy antiquity and religious authority 
-are unconsciously digging an eternal grave for the great citadel 
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liberty which ought to be viadicated by all loyal children the 
country having the good and welfare of their country and their 
fellow brethren at heart. 

(xv) Conolnsion 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the institution of caste 
was social being based on the principle of division of labour. Every 
person’s caste was determinded by birth by the Lord in conformity 
with the law of heredity as recognized in modern science and biology. 
The rules prescribed for the various castes by the law-givers were 
meant for the service of the society as a whole including the 
backward castes of Sudras and thereby foster feelings of a spiritual 
brotherhood, loving co-operation, and unity amongst mankind in 
general by a responsible fulfilment of the duties laid down upon them, 
without any unhealthy spirit of animosity towards one another. 

(9) Rules of conduct laid down for the four orders 
of life (Xshrama Dharma). 

The authors of the Dharma shastras have laid down certain 
rules of conduct for four orders of life of the Aryans viz., ( a ) the 
Brahmacharya Ashrama or the order of the students (b) the 
Grihastha Ashrama or order of the house holders (c) the Vdinpmstha 
Ashrama or the order of heimits residing in the forest away 
from cities and villages and ( d ) The Sanydsa Ashrama or the 

order of ascetics leading a wandering life for spiritual enlightenment 
and emancipation. These orders of life were already established so 

far back as in the time of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. Manu 
has taken an average of 100 years for a human life which he has 
divided into four equal parts of 25 years each corresponding with the 

orders of life mentioned above. A man is enjoined to pass through 
these four orders step by step by gradation for achieving perfection. 

( i ) Duties of a Student ( Brahmaohari ) 

Age for the Initiation Ceremony (Upanayana) 

Manu lays down that the initiation ceremony of a Brahman 

shall be performed in the fifth year after conception, that of a 

Eshatriya in the sixth and that of a Vaishya in the eighth.^ Yajna- 

valkya prescribes the 8th, the 11th, and the 12th years as the ages 

for the initiation of a Brahman, a Eshatriya and a Yaishya respec- 
_____ ____ _ 
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tively.^ The time for the Savitri (initiatio:)) of a Brahman does not 
pass, until completion of the 16th year, that of a Kshatriya until 
the completion of tho 22nd year and tliat of a Vaishya until the 
the completion of the 24th year.® In fact the 16th, the 22nd and 
the 24th years constitute the limit of tho periods within which the 
initiation must be performed for the said castes respectively.® After 
the lapse of the above periods the men of the three higher castes 
who have not been initiated become sinneis ( patita ) and they are 
excluded from all religious rites and Savitri ( intitation ) and are 
outcasts ( Vrfiiyas) and censured by the Aryans until they perform 
the Vrottyastoina penance as laid down in the Tandya Brahman.* 
Initiation of the twice-born ( Dwijas ) by the teacher. 

The first birth proceeds from the j’^^rents and the second 
from the Mounji (investiture with the sacred tliread); therefore the 
Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyis are called the 
twice-born {Divijas).^ Manu says that according to the injunction 
of. the revealed Texts, tlie first birth of an Aryan is from his natural 
mother, the second on the tying of the girdle of Munja grass (Maunji 
bandhana) and the third on the initiation to the performance of the 
Vedic sacrifice (Yajna Diksha).® Among those three, the birth which 
is symbolized by tho investiture with the girdle of Munja grass is the 
birth for the sake of Veda; they declare that in that birth, the 
Savitri verse ( i.e. Griyatri ) is his mother and the teacher (Acharya) 
is his father.’ Until initiation and before liis birth from the Veda, a 
twice born person is on a level with a Siiilra.® 

Who is an Xoharya or Teacher ? 

The teacher ( Acharya ) is the Brahman who initiates a pupil 
and teaches him the Veda ( together with the Kalpas i.e. Sutras 
relating to Vedic sacrifices and the Rahasyas i.e. Secret doctrines 
in the Upanishads ).® But he who for his livelihood teaches a 
portion only of the Veda or the Angas (appendages) of the 
Veda is called the sub-teacher {UpddhS.ya)}^ That Brahman who 
performs in accordance with tho rules of the Veda, the rites sudi 
as Garbhadhana (i e. conception rite) and so forth and gives food tio 
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child is called the Guru (the venerable one).^ He who being dudy 
chosen for the purpose, performs the Agai Adheya ( i.e. the rite 
of setting up the holy fire ) sacrifice by ofifering into fire oblations 
of cooked food called P&Jcayajna^ (e.g. the eacrifices held on the new 
noon and full moon days etc.,) and the Vedic sacrifices (eg. Agni- 
stoma etc.,) for another man, is called his oflicating priest (Ritvik).* 
The teacher ( Acharya ) is 10 times more venerable than a subr 
teacher (Upadhyaya), the father a hundred times more than the 
teacher, (who formally initiates him) but the mother is a thousand times 
more than the father.* Of him who gives natural birth and him who 
gives the knowledge of the Veda, the giver of the Veda is the more 
venerable father, for the birth for the sake of the Veda ensures 
eternal rewards both in this and after life.* Let him consider that 
he received a mere animal existence when his parents begat him 
through mutual affection and when he was born from the womb 
of his mother.® But that birth which a teacher acquainted with the 
whole Veda in accordance with the law procures for him through 
the Savitri is real, exempt from age and death.® The pupil must 
know that that man also who benefits him by instructions in the 
Veda be it little or more is called in the institutes of Manu his 
Gtiru in consequence of that benefit conferred by instruction in the 
Veda.’ The Brahman who is the giver of the birth for the sake 
of the Veda and the teacher of the prescribed duties becomes by 
law the father of an aged man evon though he himself be a ohil(L? 
Traditional mode (Parampara) of handing down knowledge 

of the Veda from a proficient teacher to pnpU. 

It was the first duty of the student to begin the study of th^ 
Veda by receiving regular instructions from a qualified teacher,* 
who handed down the same to his pupils orally by the traditional 
method. These oral instructions in the Vedas were imparted regularly 
from teacher to pupil in a regular and unbroken chain of succession 
(Pcmmpara) without any break in continuity. The twice-born who 
n^lected the study of the Vedas and the performance of daily ritw 
and prayers prescribed for them will be blamed among virtuous men.^<* 
An offering consisting of muttered prayers is 10 times more 
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efficacious than a sacrifice; a prayer which is inaudible to others 
surpasses it a hundred times and the mental recitation of sacred 
texts a thousand times.^ 

Sacred knowledge not to be imparted to an 
unworthy recipient. 

Maim prohibits a teacher from imparting religious instructions 
to an unqualified and impure stu'lent who does not observe a chaste 
life. Thus he says “ where merit and wealth unopposed are not 
obtained by teaching nor at least due obedience, in such soil, sacred 
knowledge must not bo sown, just as good seed must not be thrown 
on barren land.”® Sacred learning approached a Brahman and said 
to him “I am thy treasure, preserve me; deliver me not to a scorner; 
so preserved, I shall become suiiremely strong.”® ‘But deliver me, 
as to the keeper of thy treasure to a Brahman whom thou shall 
know to be pure, of subdued senses, chaste and attentive. ’* 

Strict fulfilment of the vow of celibacy. 

Manu enjoins a student to le^ a life of celibacy by restrain- 
ing his senses which run wild am'ong alluring sensual objects like 
a charioteer his horses.® He is also enjoined to restrain and control 
the internal organ or mind wliich is the iltli sense.® Manu says: 
“Through the attacliment of his senses to sensual pleasures a man 
hndoubtediy will incur guilt, but if he keep them under complete 
control he will obtain success in all his aims.^ Desire is never 
'extinguished by tlio enjoyment of desired objects; it only -grows 
stronger like a fire fed with clarified butter.”® Renunciation of all 
sensual pleasures is for better than the attainment of them.® If he 
keeps all the ten senses as well as the mind in control, he may gain 
all his aims of life ( spiritual merit, wealth, desire and liberation ) 
without reducing his body by the practice of Yoga.^® Let him always 
sleep alone, let him never waste his manhood, for he who voluntarily 
Wastes his manhood, breaks his vow ( Brahmacharya Vrata A 
twice born student, who has involuntarily wasted his manly strength 
during sleep, must bathe, worship the sun, and afteiwards thrice 
matter the Rik verse ‘Again let my strength return to me’.^* 
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knjanotions for daily prayers (Sandhya) and studies 
in Veda (Svadhyaya)* 

Manu next lays down that a student must perform his 
morning and twilight prayers ( Sandhya ) and worship.^ If he 
neglects this, he shall be excluded like a Sudra from all duties and 
rights of an Aryan.^ Next the student is enjoined to do his daily 
studies in the Vedas ( Svadhyaya ).® Manu says that “ an Aryan 
must study the whole Veda ( i.e. the Veda with its angas or 
appendages or one entire Sakha consisting of the Mantras and 
Brahmanas ) together with the Kahasyas ( i.e. the Upanishads or 
the secret doctrines of the Veda) performing at the same time 
various kinds of austerities (e g. fasting etc.) and the vows prescribed 
by the rules of the Veda.”^ Let the Brahman who desires to perform 
austerities constantly repeat the Veda, for the study of the Veda 
is declared to be in this world the highest austerity for a 
Brahman.® 

Worship of gods, manes and the sacred fire. 

Manu next says that every day a student having bathed and 
being purified must offer libations of water (tarpana) to the gods, 
sages, and manes, and worship the images of gods and place fuel 
on the sacred fire.® 

Offerings of burnt oblations to the sacred fire. 

Having brought sacred fire from a distance, let him place it 
anywhere but on the ground, and let him make with it burnt 
oblations to the sacred fire, both evening and morning.^ For neglect 
of this duty, he had to perform the prescribed perance;® 

Rules for begging of the food. 

Let him daily go to beg food.® A student l.eiug pure, shall 
daily bring food from the houses of men who are not deficient in 
the knowledge of the Veda and who are famous for following their 
lawful occupations.^® Let him not beg from the relatives of his 
teacher, nor froih his own relations, unless there are ho houMs 
belonging' to strangers/^ Of he may go to each house in the village, 
being pure and remaining silent.^* He who performs the vow of 
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studentship shall constantly subsist on alms, but not eat the food of 
one person only. The subsistence of a student on begged food is 
equal in merit to fasting.^ At bis pleasure he may eat when 
inTited, the food of one man at a rite in honour of the gods, or at 
a funeral meal in honour of the manes, behaving however like a 
hermit.® This duty is prescribed for a Brahman only,® 

Duty to lead a life of extreme simplicity and temperance. 

The initiated student’s regular daily duties after initiation until 
completion of his studies ( samavartan ) were to offer fuel in the 
Sacred fire, beg food, sleep on the ground and do what is beneficial 
to his teacher.* The student is enjoined not to over-eat himself 
as excessive eating is prejudicial to health, to fame, and to bliss in 
heaven; it prevents spiritual merit and is odious among men; a 
student ought therefore to avoid excessive eating.® 

Rules of abstention. 

Let him abstain from honey, meat, perfumes, garlands, 
substances used for flavouring food, women, all substances turned 
acid, and from doing injury to living creatures;® from anointing his 
body, applying collyrium to his eyes, from sensual desire, anger, 
ooveitousness, dancing, singing, and playing musical instruments;’ 
from gambling, idle disputes, back-biting, and lying, from looking 
at and touching women, and from hurting others.® 

Reverential obedience to the teacher and elders. 

The student is next enjoined to be obedient to his teacher 
'and salute him with reverence.® He must not sit down on the 
same couch or seat which Is occupied by his teacher^® (or superior 
in learning etc. ), and he who occupies a couch or seat sh^l rise 
to meet his teacher and salute him. He who habitually salutes 
and constantly pays reverence to the aged by doing them service 
obtains an increase of life, knowledge, fame and strength.^^ He 
should also salute his elders.^* Let him not pronounce the mere 
^iBame of his teacher without an honorific title and let him not minify 
.h^'gait, speech and deportment.^® Wherever people justly censure 
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falsely defame his teacher, there he must cover his ears or depart 
thence to another place.^ By censuring his teacher though justly, 
he will become in his next birth an ass, by falsely defaming him, 
a dog; he who lives on his teacher’s wealth will become a worm, 
and he who is envious of his" merit larger insect* Towards his 
other instructors in science ( Vidyd. Guru ), towards his relatives 
( e.g. uncle ) to whom honour is due, towards all who may restrain 
him from sin or may give him salutory advice, let him always 
behave as towards his teacher.* Likewise he shall behave towards 
the sons and relatives of his teacher.* An obedient pupil obtains the 
knowledge which lies hidden in his teacher.® The teacher, the father, 
the mother, and an elder brother, must not be treated with 
disrespect especially by a Brahman, though one be grievously 
offended by them.® The teacher is the image of Brahman, the 
father the image of Prajiipati, ( the lord of created beings ), the 
mother the image of earth and an elder full brother the image of 
one-self.’ That trouble and pain which the parents undergo on 
the birth of their children cannot be compensated even in a hundred 
years.® Obedience towards these three (i.e. father, mother and teacher) 
is declared to be the best form of austerity (tapa) let him not perform 
other meritorious acts without their permission.® Let him always serve 
these three rejoicingto do what is agreeable and beneficial tothem.^®By 
honouring these three, all that ought to be done by man, is 
accomplished, that is clearly the highest duty, every otlier act is a 
subordinate duty.^^ A Brahman who serves his teacher (Naistk^ 
Brcdimackal/ri) till the dissolution of his body reaches forthwith the 
eternal mansion of Brahman.^® * 

Behaviour towards the teacher’s wife. 

The wives of the teacher, who belong to the same caste, must 
be treated as respectfully as the teacher; but those who belong to 
a different caste, must be honoured by rising and salutation.^* Let 
him not perform for a wife of his teacher the offices of anointing 
her, assisting her in the bath, shampooing her limbs, or arranging 
her hair.^* A pupil who is full twenty years old, and knows what 
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is becoming and unbecoming, shall not salute a young wife of his 
teacher by clasping her feet;^ for it is the nature of women to 
seduce men. Hence the wise are never unguarded in the company 
of females.* Women are able to lead astray in this world not only 
a fool, but even a learned man, and to make him a slave of desire 
and anger.* One should not therefore sit in a lonely place even with 
his own close female relations; for the senses are powerful, and 
overpower even a learned man.* 

Respect to ladies and others deserving it. 

He must behave with respect towards a lady who is the wife 
of another man and not a blood relation, by addressing her ‘ lady ' 
( Bhavati ) or ‘ Beloved sister. Manu next lays down rules to 
determine who should bo honoured. Thus he says that wealth, 
kindred, age, the due performance of rites, and fifthly sacred 
learning are titles to respect but each later-named cause is more 
weighty than the preceding ones.® Whatever man of the tliree 
highest castes possesses most of these five qualities, both in number 
and degree that man is worthy of honour among them, and so also 
is a Sudra who has entered the tenth decade of his life ( i.e. who is 
ninety years old ).* Way must be made for a man in a carriage, for 
one who is above ninety years old, for one diseased, for the carrier of a 
burden, for a woman, for a Snataka (i.e. one who has bathed having 
completed his Vedic studies ), for the King and for a bridegroom.* 
The seniority of Brahman is from sacred knowledge, that of Kshatriyas 
from valour, that of Vaishyas from wealth in grain and other 
goods, but that of Sudras alone from age.® A man is not therefore 
considered venerable because his head is grey; him who though 
young has learned the Veda, the gods consider to be venerable.^® 
As an elephant made of wood, as an antelope made of leather, 
snoh is an unlearned Brahman; these three have nothing but the 
'names of their kind.^^ As a eunuch is unproductive with women, 
as cow is unprolific with a cow and as a gift made to an ignorant 
msn yields no reward even so is a Brahman useless who does not 
know the Richas.^* 
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Lessons of good advice to be received even from a 
woman, child or a low caste man. 

If a woman or a man of low caste observes a certain conduct 
leading to happiness ( e.g. cleansing the hands by earth and water 
done by a Shudra or the mode of sipping water by the teacher’s 
wife ), let him diligently practise it as well as any other act ( not 
prohibited by the sacred law ) in which his heni‘t finds pleasure,^ 
He who possesses faith may receive pure learning ( e. g. literature, 
logic etc., ) even from a man of a lower caste, the highest law in 
worldly matters (e.g. advice not to enter into a particular locality or 
bathe in a particular tank, or information about the rules and regu- 
lations of the people of a particular locality or a particular king) 
and an excellent wife of good qualities even from a base family.* 
Even from poison nectar may be taken, even from a child good 
advice, even from an impure substance gold.* Excellent wives, 
learning, knowledge of the law, rules of purity, good advice, and 
various arts, may be acquired from anybody.* 

No gift to the teacher before Samavartan. 

He who knows the sacred law must not present any gift to his 
teacher before the Samdmrtan (ceremony of returning home by the 
student on completion of his studies after taking a bath); but when with 
the permission of his teacher, he is about to take the final bath, let 
him procure a present for the venerable m.an according to his ability.* 
A Brahman who thus passes his life as a student without breaking 
his vow of celibacy (Brahmachaiya Vrata), reaches after death the 
highest abode and will not be born again in this world.® 

The term of Stadentship. 

The vow of studying the three Vedas ( i.e. the Rig-Veda, 
Yajur Veda and Sama Veda ) under a teacher must be kept for 
36 years or 18 years or 9 years, or until the student has perfectly 
learnt them.^ Manu as well as the authors of the ancient Dharma 
Sutras have left out Atharva Veda possibly because it was not 
recognised at first on account of the magical practices in it. But 
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Bauddbayana includes the Atbarva Veda and states that the term 
of studentship extends for 48 years 12 for each Veda. A student 
who has studied in due order the three Vedas, or two or even one 
only, without breaking the rules of studentship, shall enter the order 
of householders.^ Taking an average of 20 years as the term of 
studentship commencing from the time of the initiation which took 
place at the age of 5 years according to Manu, the marriageable 
age of boys would be 25 which would correspond witli the age of 
consummation as recommended by Shushruta, the well known author 
of Indian medicine. The age of a marriageable girl could not 
therefore be less than 14 or 15. However it is for the people 
themselves to determine the age of marriage which is a religious 
sacrament, and not for the State to interfere in such matters as is 
done at present by the Child Marriage Restraint Act XIX of 1929, 
otherwise known as the Sarda Act, which has evoked a storm of 
opposition from the orthodox Hindus all over India. 

(ii) The Duties of a householder ( Grihastha Dharma ) 

At what age a student entered the order of a householder. 

Having dwelt with a teacher .during the fourth part of a 
man^s life ( i.e. 25 years ) a Brahman shall live during the second 
quarter of his life in his house after he has wedded a wife.* 
Occupations for subsistence. 

A Brahman must seek a means of subsistence which eitiier 
causes no, or at least little, pain to others and live* by that exce|^ 
in times of distress.’ The persons belonging to the different castes 
are enjoined to follow the occupations assigned to them by Manu and 
the other law-givers. Manu however lays down the following duties 
for a Brahman who is a Sn^aTca { i.e. one who has come to his 
house after studying the Vedas having taken his bath and who 
enters the life of a householder). Thus he says: Let him never for 
the sake of subsistence follow the ways of the world; let him live 
the pure, straightforward honest life of a Brahman.* Let hinj 
untired perform daily the rites prescribed for him in the Veda; foy 
he who performs those according to his ability, attains to the highest 
state.*' Let him not seek wealth through pursuits to which men 
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cleave (e.g. by music and singing etc.) nor by forbidden occupations.^ 
Jjet him not out of desire for enjoyments; attach himself to any 
sensual pleasures; and let him carefully obviate an excessive attach* 
ment to them, by reflecting on their worthlessness in his heart.® 
Let him daily pore over those institutes of science ( i.e. Itihasas 
( history ) Puranas ( old chronicles ) Nyaya ( logic ), Arthashastra 
( economics ), medicine and astrology ) which soon give increase of 
wisdom, those which teach the acquisition of wealth, those which 
are beneficial for other worldly concerns, and likewise overNigamaa 
(i.e. Angas or appendages) which explain the Veda.® 

Duty to perform the five daily sacrifices (Panoh Maha Yajna). 

Let him never, if he is able to peform them, neglect the fire 
sacrifices ( Panch Maha Yajna ) to the sages ( Brahma Yajna ), to 
the gods ( Deva Yajna ), to the Bhutas ( Bliuta Yajna ), to men 
( Nara Yajna), and to the manes (Pitri Yajna).* 

Duty to perform Daily Agnihotra (oblations to the saored.fire.) 

A Brahman shall always ofler the Agnihotra ( oblations to 
the sacrificial fire ) at the beginning or at the end of the day and 
the night and the Darsha and Paurnamasa and sacrifices at each 
new moon and full moon day of the month.® 

Duty to receive and honour the guest. 

He shall next honour the guest by receiving him well at his 
house by offering him a seat, food, a couch, water or roots and 
fruits.® A householder must give us much food as he is able to 
spare to those who do not cook for themselves and to all beings; 
one must distribute food without detriment to one’s own interest.' 
He shall always be engaged in studying the Veda and such acts 
as are conducive to his welfare.® 

Duty to beget a male child. 

He shall approach his wife in due season as laid down by 
the law until he begets a male child to discharge the debt that he 
owes to his deceased fathers.® Let him never play with dice, nor 
eat lyiug on a bed.^® 
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Non-association with outcasts and untouchables. 

Let him not stay together with Patitas (i.e. outcasts) nor with 

chandalas ( a class of untouchables ) nor with Pukkasas ( another 
class of untouchables) nor with fools nor with overbearing men, nor 
with Antyas ( i.e. low-caste men ) nor with Antyavasjiyins (a class 
of untouehabhs dwelling at the end of village ).^ 

Social uplift of Sudras by moral lessons. 

Let him not give to the Sudva instructions in Veda and 

Shastras, nor the remnants of his meal, nor food offered to the 
gods; nor let him explain the sacred law to such a man nor impose 

upon him a penance except through a Brahman.® But he may 
give moral and I’eligious instructions to Sudi’as by reading Furanas 
and Itihasas,® as a Brahman has the good of all at his heart. He is 

called the lover of all(MaitroBrahmanaha).^ He who explains the sacred 
law to a Sudra (from the Scriptures or Smritis) or dictates to him 

a penance (directly) will sink together with that man into the hell.® 
‘Whose gifts not acceptable. 

A Brahman sliould not a accept presents from a king who 
is not descended from the Kshatriya race nor from butchers, oil- 
manufacturers and publicans nor from those who subsist by the gain 
of prostitutes.® 

Morning duties — the daily morning and evening prayers 

( sandhy a ). 

Let him wake in the Brahmi Muhurta (i.e. about an hour or so 
before sun-rise) sacred to Brahman and think of spiritual merit and 

wealth, of the bodily fivtigue arising therefrom, and of the true meaning 
of the Veda.^ When ho has risen, has relieved the necessities of nature 
and carefully purified himself, let him stand during the morning 

twilight, muttering for a long time the Gayatri and at the proper 
time; he must similarly perform the evening devotion.® By prolong- 
ing the twilight devotions, the sages obtained long life, wisdom, 
honour, fame and excellence in Vedic knowledge.® 

Religious injunction to study the Vedas. 

Let him recite the daily portion of the Mantras of the Veda, 
and study the Brahmana and the Mantrasamhita.^® Let him avoid 
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reading the Veda on certain days when the Veda study is forbidden.^ 

Let him never recite the Rig Veda or the Yajur Veda while the 
Saman melodies are heard.'"' The Rig Veda is declared sacred to 

the gods, the Yajur Veda to men, and the Sama Veda to the 
manes. Hence the sound of the latter is impure as it were.* 

Medhatithi explains that Sama Veda is not really impure, but 
when it is heard one must study the other Veda just as in the 

presence of some impure thing or person. 

No disrespect to a learned Brahman or a Kshatriya. 

Let him never despise a kshatriya, a snake and a learned 

Brahman as they may destroy him if treated with disrespect.* Let 
him not despise himself on account of former failures; until death, 

let him seek foi’tune, nor despair of gaining it.® 

Saying the truth but in a pleasing manner. 

Let him say what is true, and what is pleasing; let him utter 

no disagreeable truth, and let him utter no agreeable falsehood, that 
is the eternal law.® 

Buies of good conduct, parity and discipline. 

Let him eagerly follow the customs which are auspicious and 
the rule of good conduct, be careful of purity, and control all his- 

senses, let him mutter prayers and untired offer daily oblations in 
the fire.^ Let him daily mutter the Veda at the proper time.® 

By daily reciting the Veda, by tlie observance of the rules of 
purification, by practising austerities, and by doing no injury to 

created beings, one obtaius the faculty of remembering former births.® 
Worship of the gods and their images. 

Early in the morning only after purification and bath let him 

worship the gods.’-® But on the Parva days let him go to visit the 
images of the gc^ds and virtuous Brahmans, and the ruler of the 

country for the sake of protection as well as his Gurus ( elders 
Let him untired follow the conduct of virtuous men connected with 
his occupations.’® 

Dne respect and honour to the teacher and elders. 

Let him never offend the teacher who initiated him, nor him 
who explained the Yeda, nor his father and mother, nor any other 
Guru, nor cows, nor Brahmans nor any men performing austerities.** 
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Denounoement of atheiam. 

Let him avoid atheism, cavilling at the Vedas, contempt of 
the gods, hatred, want of modesty, pride, anger and harshness.^ 

The law of righteousnesa (Dharma) and anrighteonsness 

( Adharma ). 

Let him though suffering in consequence of his righteousness 
( Dharma ) never turn his heart to unrighteousness for he will see 
the speedy overthrow of unrighteous wicked men.* IJnrighteousness 
practised in this world, does not at once produce its fruit like a 
seed sown in the ground, but advancing slowly it cuts off the roots 
of him who committed it.* If the punishment falls not on the 
offender himself, it falls on his sons, if not on the sons, then on his 
grandsons; but an iniquity once committed, never fails to produce 
fruit to him who wrought it.* He prospers for a while through 
unrighteousness, then he gains good fortune, next he conquers his 
enemies, but at last he perishes root and branch.® Let him always 
delight^in truthfulness, obedience to the sacred law, conduct worthy 
qf an Aryan, and purity; let him chastise his pupils according to 
Iftle sacred law; keeping his speech, -arms and belly under control.® 
Let him avoid the acquisition of wealth (Artha) and the gratification 
his desires ( Kama ) if they are opposed to the sacred law 
(Dharma) and even lawful acts which may cause pain in the future 
( e.g. excessive charities beyond means done for fame ) or are 
offensive to men.’ Yajnavallkya also similarly says that one 
should perform religious rites carefully by deeds, mind, and words. 
One should not perform a religious rite (e.g. slaughter of animals in 
Madhu parka) which is censured by the people and which does not 
tpud to the celestial region even if it is presented by the sacred 
laiv.® Let him walk in that path of holy men which his 
fathers and his grand fathers followed; while he walks in that, he 
will not suffer harm.* 

■ The law for the acceptance and rejection of a gift. 

V Without a full knowledge of the rules, prescribed by the 
soqred law for the acceptance of presents, a wise men should not 
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take anything even though he may pine with hunger.^ A Brahman 
who neither performs austerities not studies the Veda, yet delights 
in accepting gifts, sinks with the donor into hell, just as he who 
attempts to cross over in a boat made of stone is submerged in 
the water.® Hence an ignorant man should be afraid of accepting 
any presents; for by reason of a very smad gift even a fool sinks 
into hell as a cow into a morass.® 

Denouncement of hypocrisy. 

When one has committed a sin, let him not perform a penance 
under the pretence that the act is intended to gain a spiritual merit, 
thus hiding his sin under the 2n*etext of a vow and deceiving 
women and Sudras.* Such Brahmans are reprehended after death 
and in this life by those who exjjound the Veda, and a vow 
performed under a false pretence, goes to the Rakshashas (devils).*^ 
He who without being a student (Biahmaehari) or an ascetic (Sanyasi) 
gains his livelihood by wearing the dress ol a student or an ascetic 
Mid keeps a big beard and curl of hairs etc. takes upon himself 
the guilt of all students and ascetics and is born again in the 
womb of an animal.® 

Sales of moral conduct ( Sadachara ) paramount to the 
rules of parity of conduct (Varna and Niyama ). 

Let him always bathe in rivers, in ponds, dug in hononr of 
the gods, in lakes, and in water-holes or springs.’ A wise man 

should constantly discharge the paramount duties called Yamux (e.g. 
non-injury, truth, non-stealing celibacy, mercy, and control of senses 

etc.) and not rest satisfied merely with the observance of the minor 
rules of observances called {Niyamws) ( e.g. bathing, purity, celebrar 
lion of sacrifices and offering and performance of gifts, austerities> 
and penances etc. ), for he who does not discharge the former but 
merely obeys the latter alone becomes an outcast.® YsjnavaU^a 
describes Yamas and Niyamas as follows: celibacy, mercy, forgiveness, 
charity, truthfulness, open-mindedness, abstention from injury, fiuth 

in sweetness of temper and restraint of the external senses are known 
as Yamu or rules of restraint® while bathing, silence, fiMtingi 
odebration of sacrifices, Vedic study, control of sexual desire, service 
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of the preceptor, purity, absence of anger and vigilance are called 
Niycmm or religious observances.^ 

Rules of interdiction as regards food. 

Let him never eat food given by intoxicated, angry, or sick 
men;* nor that which has been touched by a menstruating woman, 
nor that which has been pecked at by birds or touched by a dog,* 
nor food offered by harlots,* nor food given by a thief, a carpenter, 
» a usurer, and a miser;* nor by one accused of a mortal sin, an 
unchaste woman, or a hypocrite, nor anything that has turned 
sour, nor what has been kept a whole night, nor the food of a 
Sudra nor the leavings of another man;® nor the food given by a 
physician, a hunter, a cruel man, one who eats the fragments of 
another’s meal, nor that given by a woman whose ten days of 
impurity have not elapsed;’ nor that given without due respect 
nor that given by a female who is without a male relative nor 
that of an enemy nor that given by outcasts nor tliat on which 
any body has sneezed;® nor the food given by one who habitually 
tells falsehoods, or by an actor, a tailor, or an ungrateful man;® by 
a blacksmith, a Nishada, ( untouchable caste ), a stage -player, a 
goldsmith, or a basket-maker;^® nor that given by a washerman or 
a dyer;^^ nor by those who in all matters are ruled by women, 
nor food given by men whose ten days of impurity on account of 
death of a relation have not passed, nor that which is unpalatable.^* 
If he has unwittingly eaten the food of one of those persons, he 
must fast for 3 days; if he has eaten it intentionally, he must 
perform a Krichhra penance.^® A Brahman who knows the law, must 
not eat cooked food given by a Sudra who performs no Shradhheis; 
but on failure of other means of subsistence he may accept raw 
grain sufficient for one night and day.^* 

Constant Duty to offer sacrifices and gifts to acquire 
spiritual merit ( Ista-Furtam ). 

Let him always offer sa’crifices (Ishtd) and perform works of 
oharity (Purtmn) i.e. building wells, tanks and Dharmashalas or inns 
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etc.) with faith; for offerings and charitable works made with faith 
and with lawfully earned money, procure endless rewards.^ Let him 
always practise according to his ability, with a cheerful heart, the 
duty of liberality, both by sacrifices (Ishta) and by charitable works 
(Purta) if he finds a worthy recipient (Patra) for his gifts.* If he 
is asked, let him always give something, be it ever so little without 
grudging; for a worthy recipient will perhaps be found who saves 
him from all guilt or sin.* The gift of the Veda sm-passes all other 
gifts, water, food, cows, land, clothes, sesamum, gold, and clarified 
butter.* For whatever purpose a man bestows any gift, for that same 
purpose he receives in his next birth with due honour its reward.® 
Both he who carefully receives a gift and he who respectfully bestows 
it, go to heaven; in the contrary case, they both fall into hell.® 
Let him not be proud of his austerities; let him not utter a false- 
hood after he has offered a sacrifice; let him not speak ill of 
Brahmans, after he has offered a sacrifice; when he has bestowed a 
gift, let him not boast of it.’ 

Spiritual merit (Dharma) as the only companion 
in the nest world. 

Giving no pain to any creature, let him slowly accumulate 
spiritual merit (Dharma) for the sake of acquiring a companion in 
the next world just as the white ant gradually raises its hill *® 
Let him therefore always slowly accumulate spiritual merit (Dbarma) 
in order that it may be his companion after death for with merit 
( Dharma ) as his companion he will traverse a gloom difficult to 
traverse.* That companion (i.e. merit or Dharma) speedily conducts 
the man who is devoted to duty and effaces his sins by austerities 
to the next world, radiant and clothed with an ethereal body.'® 

Elevation of the race by oonneotiou with excellent men and 

degradation by connection with low caste men. 

Let him who desires to raise his race, ever form connections 
with the most excellent men and shun all low men.*^ A Brahman 
who always connects himself with the most excellent ones and shuns 
all inferior ones becomes most distinguished; by an opposite conduct 
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hd becomes a Sudra.^ He who describes himself to virtuous men 
in a manner contrary to truth, (e.g. where one who is immoral and 
irreligious pretends to be virtuous and religious) is the most sinful 
wretch in this world; he is thief wlio makes away with his own 
self.* He who is dishonest with respect to his speech, is dishonest 
in every thing.* 

Time for retirement from the order of householder and 
embracing that of a hermit. 

When he has paid, according to the law, his debts due to 
the great sages, to the manes, and to the gods, let him make over 
everything to his son and dwell in his house not earing for any worldly 
concerns.* Alone let him constantly meditate in solitude on that which 
is salutary for his soul; for ho who meditates in solitude attains 
supreme bliss.® Thus have been declared the means by which a 
Brahman householder must always subsist and the summary of 
the ordinances for a Snataka which cause an increase of holiness 
and are praiseworthy.® A Brahman who being learned in the lore 
of the Vedas, conducts himself in this manner and daily destroys 
his sins, will be exalted in Brahmaia’s world ( Brahma-loka ).^ 

( iii ) Duties of a Hermit ( Vanaprastha ). 

A twice born snataka who has lived according to the law in 
the order of householders, may taking a firm resolution and keeping 
his senses in subjection, dwell in the forest (Vana), duly observing 
the rules laid down for a hermit as given below.® When a house- 
holder sees his skin wrinkled, and his hair white, and the sons of 
his SODS, then he may resort to the forest.® The order of householders 
according to Manu is completed at the age of 50, when one is enjoined 
to retire from the life of a householder and enter into the order of a 
hermit ( Vanaprastha ). Abandoning all food raised by cultivation, 
and all his belongings, he may depart into the forest either commit- 
ting his wife to his sons, or accompanied by her.^® Taking with him 
the sacred fire and the implements required for domestic sacrifices, he 
may go forth from the village into the forest and reside there, duly 
'controlling Iris senses.^' Let him offer those five great sacrifices (Pandt 
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Maha Yajna) according to the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit 
for ascetics or with herbs, roots, and fruit. ^ Let him wear a skin 
or a tattered garment; let him bathe in the evening or in the 
morning; and let him always wear his hair in braids, the hair on 
his body, his beard and his nails being undipped.** Let him 
perform the bali offering with such food as he eats, and give alms 
according to his ability; let him honour those who come to his 
hermitage with alms consisting of water, roots, and fruit.® Let 
him be always industrious in privately reciting the Veda; let him 
be patient of hardship, friendly towards all, of collected mind, ever 
liberal and never a receiver of gifts, and compassionate towards all 
living creatures.* Let him offer according to the law, the Agnihotra 
with three sacred fires (i.e. Garhaspatya, Ahavaniya and Lakshina 
fires), never omitting the new-moon and full- moon sacrifices at 
the proper time.® With pure grains, fit for ascetics, which grow 
in spring and in autumn, and which he himself has collected, let 
him severally prepare the sacrificial cakes ( Purodasha ) and 
the boiled messes of food ( charu ) as the law directs.® Having 
offered those most pure sacrificial viands, consisting of the produce 
of the forest, he may use the remainder for himself mixed with 
salt prepared by himself.^ Let him eat vegetables that grow on 
dry land, or in water, flower, roots and fruits, the productions of 
pure trees, and oils extracted from forest-fruits.® Let him avoid 
honey, flesh, and mushrooms growing on the ground.® Let him 
not eat anything gi’own on ploughed land, nor roots and fruit 
grown in a village, though he may be tormented by hunger.^® He 
may either eat at night only or in the day time only, or at 
every fourth meal-time or at every eighth.^^ Or he may live 
according to the rule of the lunar practice ( chandrayana ), daily 
diminishing the quantity of food in the bright half of the month 
and increasing it in the dark half; or he may eat on the last 
days of each fortnight once a day only boiled barley gruel.^® Or 
he may constantly subsist on flowers, roots, and fruit alone, which 
have been ripened by time and have fallen spontaneously, following 
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ft© rale of the iustitutes of Vikhanas.^ Oy let him either roll about 
Mi the ground, or stand during the day on tiptoe, or let him 
ndtemately stand and sit down.* In summer let him expose him- 
self to the heat of five fires ( Pauchagni tapa ), during the rainy 
season live under tlie open sky, and in winter be dressed in wet 
clothes, thus gradually increasing the rigour of his austerities.* 
When he bathes at the three Javans ( i.o. Sunrise, midday, and 
sunset ), let him offer libations of crater to the manes and the 
gods, arid practising liarsher and harsher austerities, let him dry 
up his body frarae,^ making no cffint to procure things thait give 
pleasure, chaste, sleeping on the bare ground, not caring for any 
shelter, dwelling at the roots of ti’ees.® From Brahmans who lire 
as ascetics, let him receive alms barely sufficient to support life or 
from other householders of the twice-born castes who reside in the 
forest.® Or the hermit who dwells in the forest may bring food 
from a village, receiving it either in a hollow dish of leaves, in his 
naked hand, or in a broken earthen dish, and may eat eight mouthfuls.' 
These and other observances must a Brahman who dwells in the 
forest diligently practise, and in order to attain complete union 
with the supreme soul, he must study the various sacred texts 
contained in the Upanishads.® Or let him walk, fully determined and 
going straight on, in a north easterly direction, subsisting on water 
and air, until his body sinks to rest.® A Brahman, having got rid 
of his body by one of those modes practised by the great sages, is 
exalted in the world of Brahman, free from soitow and fear.^® 

( iv ) Duties of an ascetic (Sanyasi). 

The fourth and the last order of life is that of ascetic who has 
completely renounced his house, wife, children, wealth and everything. 
Having passed the third part of a man's natural term of life in 
the forest, ( in accordance with the regulations laid down for the 
.three orders of life ) he may live as an ascetic during the 
fourth part of his existence, after abandoning all attachment to 
worldly objects.^ ^ He who xifter passing from order to order, after 
ofiering sacrifices and subduing his senses becomes tired with giving 
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alms and offerings of food, an ascetic gains bliss after death.^ The 
principle deduced from the regulations laid down in the Dharma- 
shastras for the different orders of life which are all based on express 
texts of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, is that one has first got to 
remove all the sins committed by liim and until he has purged off 
these sins by leading a disciplined and pure life, he is not qualified to 
enter the order of ascetic which entails on his part the highest amount 
of self-sacrifice and a scrupulous observance of the regulations laid 
down for the three preceding orders of life as a preparation for 
the last order. The Dharma Shastras therefore enjoin a man to peiss 
through the orders of life in a })roper oixler as fixed by the sacred 
laws. Therefore, generally, one cannot enter into the holy order of 
ascetics at once, without going through the life of a student, a house- 
holder, and a hermit which qualify the aspirant for the last 
order. An exception however was made in the case of a few 
highly enlightened souls like the great scholiast Shankar^harya 
who were permitted to become ascetics from their very young age, 
on account of superior knowledge and renunciation acquired from 
dispositions of the previous lives. It is laid down by Manu that when 

a person has paid the three debts (that he owes to the gods, manes 
and Rishis), let him apply his mind to the attainment of final libera- 
tion; he who seeks it without having paid his debts sinks downwards.* 
Having studied the Vedas in accordance with the rule, having begotten 
sons according to the sacred law, and having offered sacrifices according 
to his ability, he may direct his mind to the attainment of final libera- 
tion.* A twice-born man who seeks final liberation without having 
studied the Vedas, without having begotten sons, and without having 
offered sacrifices, sinks downwards.* Having performed the Ishti 
called Prajapatya sacred to Prajapati, where he gives all his property 
as the sacrificial fee, having reposited the sacred fires in himself, a 
Brahman may depart from his house, as an ascetic.* It will be 
seen from the above verse that according to Manu only a Brahman 
is qualified to embrace the holy order of ascetic. Ramanujacharya has 
interpreted the rule to mean that any person of the three twice-bom 
castes is entitled to be an ascetic, after he has fulfilled all duties 
in accordance with the above regulations. But a Sudra is not 
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entitled to beconoe an ascetic. One should therefore beware of 
impostor ascetics seen now a days in large numbers wandering about 
the streets, some of whom were born as Sudras and not qualified 
to enter into the holy order. Worlds, radiant in brilliancy, become 
the portion of him who departs from his house as an ascetic, after 
giving a promise of safety ( Abbaya ) to all created beings.^ For 
that twice-born man, by whom not the smallst danger (Bhaya) is 
caused to created beings, there will be no danger from any quarter, 
after he is freed from his body.* Departing from his house fully 
provided with the means of purification ( e.g. the ascetic’s staff 
water-pot etc. ), let him wander about absolutely silent, and 
caring nothing for enjoyments that may be offered to him.* 
Let him always wander alone, without any companion, in order to 
attain final liberation, fully understanding that the solitary man 
who neither forsakes nor is forsaken, gains his end.* He shall neither 
possess a fire nor a dwelling; he may go to a village for his food; 
he shall be indifferent to every thing, firm of purpose, meditating 
and concentrating his mind on Brahman.® A jwtsherd instead of 
an alms-bowl, the roots of trees; for a dwelling, coarse worn-out 
garments, life in solitude, and indifference towards everything, are 
the marks of one who has attained liberation.® Let him not desire 
to die, let him not desire to live, let him wait for his appointed time 
as a servant waits for the payment of his wages.’ Let him utter 
speech purified by truth, let him keep his heart pure.® Let him 
patiently bear hard words, let him not insult any body, and let him 
not become any body’s enemy for the sake of this perishable body.® 
Against an angty man, let him not in return show anger, let him 
bless when he is cursed, and let him not utter speech, devoid of 
truth.^® Delighting in what refers to the soul, sitting ( in the 
postures {Asanas) prescribed by the Yoga), independent of external 
help, entirely abstaining from sensual enjoyments, with himself for 
his only companion, he shall live in this world desiring the bliss 
of final liberation.^^ His hair, nails and beard being clipped, 
carrying alms-bowl, a staff ’and a water pot, let him continually 
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wander about controlling himself and not hurting any creature.^ 
Let him go to beg once a day, let him not be eager to obtain ‘a 
large quantity of alms, for an ascetic who eagarly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments.** When the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let an ascetic always go to beg.® Let him not be sorry 
when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when he obtains something, 
let him accept so much only as will sustain life.^ By eating little, 
and by standing and sitting in solitude, let him restrain his senses, 
if they are attracted by sensual objects.® By the restraint of his 
senses, by the destruction of love and hatred, and by the abstention 
fiom injuring the creatures, (AliiinM), he becomes fit for immortality.® 
Let him reflect on the transmigi’ation of men, caused by their 
sinful deeds, on their falling into hell, and on the torments in 
the world of Yama;’ on tlie separation from their dear ones, on 
their union with hated men, on tlieir being overpowered by ^ age, 
and being tormented with diseases;® on the departure of the individual 
soul from this body and its new birth in another womb, and on its 
wandering through ten thousand millions of existences;* on the 
infliction of pain on embodied spirits, which is caused by demerit, 
and the gain of eternal bliss, which is caused by the attainment of 
their highest aim, gained through spiritual merit.^® By deep 
meditation let him recognise the sublilo nature of the supreme soul, 
and its presence in all oi'ganisms both the highest and the lowest.^^ 
To whatever order he may be attached, let him, though blemished 
by a want of the external mai’ks, fulfil his duty, equal-minded {Samoi) 
towards all creatures; for the external mark (Linga) of the order is not 
the cause of the acquisition of merit. In order to preserve living 
creatures, let him always by day and by night, even with pain 
to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground.^® In order to 
expiate the death of those creatures which he unintentionally injures 
by day or by night, an ascetic shall bathe and perform six suppres- 
sions of the breath (Proimyd/ma).^^ Three suppressions of the breath 
(Pranayama) even, performed accoi’ding to the rule, and accompanied 
with the recitation of the vyahjitis and of the syllable Om, one 
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Intisi know to be the highest form of austerity for every Brahman.,^ 
The taints of the sense organs are destroyed through the suppres- 
sion of the breath.** Let him destroy the taints through suppression 
of the breath (PranSiyama), the production of sin by fixed attention 
( Dholrmoi ), all sensual attachments ( Sansarga ) by restraining his 
senses and organs {Pratydhard) and all qualities that are not lordly 
by meditation ( Dhyana ).® Let him recognise by the practice of 
meditation {Dhyd/m Yoga) the progress of the individual soul through 
beings of various kinds, a progress hard to understand for unregenerate 
men.* He who possesses the true insight into the nature of the 
world, is not fettered by his deeds; but he who is destitute of that 
insight, is drawn into the circle of births and deaths.® By not injuring 
any creatures {Ahinsdi), by detaching the senses from objects of enjoy- 
ment, by performing the rites prescribed in the Veda, and by rigorously 
practising austerities, men gain that state even in this world.® Let 
him quit this dwelling ( i.e. body ) composed of the five elements, 
where the bones are the beams, which is held together by tendons 
( instead ) of cords, where the flesh and the blood are the mortar, 
which is thatched with the skin, which is foul-smelling, filled with 
urine and ordure, infested by old age and sorrow, the seat of 
disease, harassed by pain, gloomy with passion, and perishable.’ 
Making over the merit of his own good actions to his friends, and 
the guilt of his evil deeds to his enemies, he attains the eternal 
Brahman by the practice of meditation (Dhyaua Yoga).® When by 
the disposition of his heart, he becomes indifferent to all objects, 
he obtains eternal happiness both in this world and after death.® 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments and 
is freed from all pairs of opposites, reposes in Brahman alone.^® All 
that has been declared above depends on meditation ( DhySma ) for 
he who is not proficient in the knowledge of that which refers to 
the soul reaps not the full reward of the performance of rites.^^ Let 
hhaa constantly recite those texts of the Veda which refer to the 
sacrifice, those referring to the deities, and those which treat of the 
soul and are contained in the .concluding portions of the Veda known 
m VedSmba?"* That is the refuge of the ignorant, and even the refuge 
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of those who kaow the meaning of tlie Veda, that is the protection 
of those who seek bliss in heaven and of those who se?k endless 
beatitude.^ A twice-born man wlio becomes an ascetic, after the 
successive performance of the above mentioned acts, shakes off sin 
here below and reaches the higliest Bi’ahman.® Thus the law valid 
for self-restrained ascetics has been explained.® 

( V ) General observations on the four orders of life. 

The student, the householder, the hermit, and the ascetic, 
these constitute four separate orders, which all spring from the 
order of householders.* But all or even any of these orders assumed 
successively in accordance with the institutes of the sacred law, 
lead the Brahman who acts by the preceding rules to the highest 
state.® In accordance with the precepts of the Veda and of the 
Smriti, the householder is declared to be superior to all of them; 
for he supports the other three.® Manu then enunciates the tenfold 
law for the twice-born men belonging to any of these four orders 
and they are enjoined to carefully obey the same.’ Contentment, 
forgiveness, self-control, abstention from unrighteously appropriating 
anything, obedience to the rules of purification, restraint of the 
senses, wi.sdom, knowledge of tlie supremo soul, truthfulness, and 
abstention from anger, these form the tenfold law.® Those Brahmans 
who thoroughly study the tenfold law, and after studying obey it, 
enter the highest state.® A twice-born man, who with collected 
mind, follows the tenfold law and has paid his three debts may, 
after learning the Vedanta, accc-rding to the prescribed rule, become 
an ascetic.^® Having given up the performance of all rites, throwing 
off* the guilt of liis sinful acts, subduing his senses and having studied 
the Veda, he may live at his ease under the protection of his son.^^ 
He who has thus given up the performance of all rites, who is solely 
intent on his own particular object, and free from desires, destroys his 
guilt by his renunciation and obtains tire highest state.^® This four- 
fold holy law of Brahmanas, yields after death imperishable rewards,^* 
The institution of the four orders of life {Asihrcmm) which had its 
origin in the Vedas and Brahmanas and was definitely established 

T. (6-84). 2. (6-85). 3. (6-86.) 4. (6-87). 5. (6-88). 6 (6-89). 7. 
a. (6-92). 9. (6-93). 10. (6-94). Jl. (6-95), 12. (6^6), 18. (ft^^ 
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in the time of the Upanisbads,^ was meant for the moral andi 
spiritual elevation of an individual by slow degrees and gradations 
just as the institution of caste ( Varna ) was meant for the good 

and all-round elevation of society as a whole. The order of life 
of a student (Brahmacharya) was prejaratoiy to that of a householder 

( Grihastha ), the life of a householder to the life of an anchorite 
(Vanprastha) and the life of an anchorite was preparatory to that 
of an ascetic ( Sanyasi ) which Avas the last and the highest stage. 
The highest end of a man’s life was liberation and spiritual beatitude 
which could not be achieved unless he first passed through a life 
of discipline and self-restraint and observed the rules and restrictions 
relating to the institutions of caste and the four orders of life 
{Varndskramwi) as means to the highest end of self-realisation. An 
allround development and experience of life had to be gained by 
every one by going through the four stages into which human 
life was divided to enable him to reach perfection by leading a pure 
and moral life which ultimately brought about a stage of liberation 
and emancipation through perfect knowledge. The divisions of life 
into four periods was in consonance . with natural development. The 
first period was the period of training and discipline which was 

necessary to mould the plastic youth to a life of duty. The teacher 
exacted a rigorous observance of the vow of celibacy {Brahmadiaryd) 

on the part of the student. The rules of studentship are found in 
the Atharvaveda where the importance of Brahmacharya ( life of 

celibacy ) is highly praised.’* As the principal occupations of a 
Brahman were studying and teaching, the life of a Brahmachari 
( student ) came to be regarded as an ideal for even ex-student 
householders. The second period of life viz. the life of a householder 
(Grihastha) was marked by the entrance of the student on ccmpleting 
his studies into the life of a householder by marriage which took 
place generally at the age of 25. Monastic tendencies were discouraged 
in the Hindu system of life unlike the two new religions of 
Buddhism and Jainism which laid too much stress on extreme 
‘asceticism. “ In Hindu religion there is nothing unwholesome about 
'sex life.” Even the Hindu Scriptures enjoined the student on 
completing his studies to many a wife and continue the lineage.* 

1. CA- V. s. 11-6; 11-3-6, 9; Ch U. 2-23-1; B. U. 2-4-6). ~~ 
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Radhakrishna in this connection observes that “Marriage was recog- 
nised as a necessary means of spiritual growth. Even the gpds of the 
Hindus were married, each god having his own consort. Thus god 
Siva is Ardhanarisvara ( his consort Uma contituting half of his 
left body ). “ His image signifies the co-operative interdependent, 

separately incomplete but jointly complete, masculine and feminine 
functions of the supreme being.”^ The third stage viz. the stage 
of an anchorite ( Vanpr(Mha ) arises when the responsibilities of 
married life are fulfilled and the householder leaves his house and 
children and goes to the forest either alone or with his wife if she 
consents to accompany him. It may be mentioned here that 
according to Manu the householder was not allowed to abandon his 
wife, children and home and go to the forest to embrace the life 
of an anchorite unless he was sufficiently old and his skin began 
to show wrinkles or his liair turned grey and he became a grand 
father having sons and sons’ sons.® The main object of this stage was 
to escape from the bustle of life into the solitude of the forest to 
meditate on the higher problems of metaphysics and spiritual science. 
The last stage of life was that of an ascetic ( Sanyami ) who 
completely renounced all ties of home and society including family, 
country, nation and even the world which would not satisfy the 
spiritual aspirations of the soul in such a person who is not tempted 
by riches or honour nor is lie elated by success or dejected by failure. 
He develops a spirit of equanimity and “bears patiently improper words 
and does not insult any one; he does not hate any one nor does he 
become any one’s enemy for the sake of his perishable body.”® The 
whole world is as it were a family to such a saint who has embraced 
the monastic order and who is above petty considerations. Even patrio- 
tism is not enough for such persons. They look upon all men and 
societies as partaking of the spirit of godhead irrespective of all 
questions of caste, creed, sect, race or even nationality. Their love 

is universal and does not savour of any partiality or hatred for any 
particular person, sect or society. Sir Radhakrishna sums up the 
matter as follows: “While some forms of Christianity and Buddhism 
judge the life of the world to be inferior to the life of the monk 

I. (Hindu Tiew of Life by Sir BSdbUkrisbna}. i. (M- 8. 

3. (M. S. 6-47). 
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aad would have loved to place the whole of mankind at one swoop 
in cloister, Hinduism while appreciating the life of a Sanyasin 
( ascetic ) refrained from condemning the state of the householder. 
Every state is necessary and in so far as it is necessary it is good, 
Kie blossom does not deny the leaf and the leaf does not deny the 
stalk and the stalk the root. The general lule is that we should 
pass from stage to stage gradually. The liberated soul is not indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the world. Renunciation is the surrendering 
of the notions of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ and not the giving up of the work 
enjoined by the scriptures.^ It is related of Buddha that when he 
was on the threshold of Nirvd,n he turned away and took the vow 
never to cross it so long as a single being remained subject to sorrow 
and suffering. The same idea comes out in the sublime verse of the. 
Bhagwat Puran.” There it is stated about king Eantideva that he 
did not pray to God for lordly power as king or for liberatiwi but 
he prayed that he could participate in the miseries suffered by all 
(features by staying with them and thus alleviate their suffering.* 

( 10 ) Rules and restrictions about food and drink. 

(],) Rules based on express texts, old traditions and 
principles of hygiene. 

The rules and restrictions laid down by the lawgivers about 
food and drink are based on express texts in the Scriptures, the 
Gita and old traditions. Thus it is stated in the Chhandogya IJpanishad 
that “ by the purity of his aliment one becomes purified in his nature; 
by the purification of his nature, his memory becomes firm and by the 
attainment of memory all the attachments of his body are loosened.”* 
Similarly drinking of wine was also considered sinful.* The roles and 
restrictions about food and drink etc. framed by the law givers were 
based on rules of hygiene and science and were obviously meant to 
p:«e8erve the purity physical as well as instellectual as well as culture 
of the Aryans, It is also taught by our Lord in the Bhagwat GitS 
tiiat a man’s character depends on the quality of the food taken 
by him which is threefold i.e. Sattvio ( pure) Rajasic (causing pain) 
and Ttlmasic (impure).® 

1. (MedbStithi on Manu 6-32). 2. ( Bb. P. 9-21-12 cited in thp. 

View of life by Sir Radh&krishna). 3. (Ch. U 7-26-2). 

4. (Oh. U. 6-11-6). 6. (B. G. 17-7 to 10). 
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( ii ) Lawful and forbidden food and drink. 

Manu has laid down the following rules about lawful and 
forbidden food. Thus he says. “Through neglect of the Veda-study, 
through deviation from the rule of conduct, through remissness and 
through faults committed by eating forbidben food, death becomes 
eagar to shorten the lives of Brahmans. Gavlick, leeks and 
onions, mushrooms and ail plants springing from impure substances 

are unfit to be eaten by the twice-born.** Rice boiled with sesamum, 
wheat mixed with butter, milk and sugar, milk rice and flour cakes 
which are not prepared for a sacrifice and meat which has not been 
sprinkled with water while sacred texts were recited and food offered 

to the gods ( Naivedya ) and sacrificial Viands must not be eaten 
before the offering has been made.® Remnants only of the offerings 

made to the gods were to be eaten. The milk of a cow or other 
female animal within 10 days after her calving, that of camels, of 

one hoofed animals, of sheep, of a cow in heat or of one that has no 
calf with her, and the milk of all wild animals excepting buffalo-cows, 

that of women and all substances turned sour must be avoided except 
sour milk etc.* A twice-born man who knowingly eats mushrooms, 
garlic, onions or leeks will become an outcast,® As regards the taking 
of spirituous liquor it is declared a great sin (ifoAa-pcBalx*) by the 
ancient law-givers and put on a level with the murder of a Brahman 

and as such it is totally interdicted.® Sur^ or wine is the dirty refuge 
(Mala) of grain, sin is also called dirt (Mala); hence a twice-born 

person shall not drink sura.’ When a Brahman even once only is 
deluged with spirituous liquor, his Brahmanhood forsakes him and 
he becomes a Sudra.® A twice-born person who has intentionally 
drunk through delusion of mind the spirituous liquor called sura, 
he shall drink that liquor boiling hot; when his body has been 
comj^etely scalded by that, he is free from the guilt.® Or he may 
diink cow’s urine, water, milk, clarified butter, or liquid cow-dung 
boiKng hot until he dies.^® If he has unintentionally drunk sura, he 
may eat during a year once a day at night, grains of rice or oil- 
cake wearing clothes of cow-hair and his own hair in braids and 
carrying a wine cup as a flag.^^ 

I. (M. S. 6-4). 2. (6-6). 3. (6-7). 4. (6-8, 9, 10). 5. (5-19). 6. (G. D. & 21-1; 

V. D. S. 1-19, 20>. 7. (11-94). 8. (11-98). 9. (11-91). 10. (11-921 

II. (11-93). 
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If a person parta.keB of any interdicted food or ‘drink he 
shall perform a penance.^ Once a year a Brahman must perform 
a Krichhra penance in order to atone for unintentionally eating 
forbidden food, but for intentionally eating forbidden food, he must 
perform the penances specially prescribed therefor.** The following 
further restrictions were laid down in the Dharma Shastras as 
regards the discrimination of food articles in conformity with 
the rules of modern science and ideas of cleanliness. “ Food 
touched by a Brahman or other high caste person who is 
impure, become impure but not unfit for eating. But what has 
been brought by an impure Sudra must not be eaten; nor that food 
in which there is a hair or any other unclean substance nor must 
that foo2l be eaten which has been touched with an unclean substance 
e.g. garlic; nor that in which an insect living on impure substances 
is found; nor that in which excrements or limbs of a mouse are 
found; nor that which has been touched by the foot; nor what has been 
touched with or brought in the hem of a garment, nor what has been 

looked at (or touched by) a dog or an Apapatra (i.e. a chandala and a 
fallen person); nor what has been brought at night by a female slave 

(Dfisi).”® "If during his meal a Sudra touches him, then he shall leave 
off eating. Nor shall he eat sitting in the same row with unworthy 
people nor shall he eat sitting in the same row with persons amongst 
whom one while they eat, rises and gives his leavings to his pupile 
or sips water. Ho shall not eat food which has been bought or 
obtained ready-prepared in the market; nor shall he eat flavoured 
food bought in the market excepting raw meat, honey and salt. 
Oil and clarified butter bought in the market, he may use after 
having sprinkled them with water. Prepared food which has stood 
for a night must neither be eaten nor drunk, nor should prepared 
food that has turned sour. All intoxicating drinks are forbidden. 
Likewise the milk of cows, buffaloes, or she-goats during the first 
ten days after their giving birth to young ones. Likewise food 

niiixed with herbs which seive for preparing intoxicating liquors, 
and garlics, onions, and .leeks. Mushrooms ought not to be 

eaten; that has been declared in a Brahmana; nor the meat of one- 
hoofed animals, of camels, of the Gayal, of village pigs, of Sarabhas 

T(6-20). 2. (5-21). 8. (A. D. S. 1-6-16-21 to 32), 
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and of cattle, x x A mong birds that scratch with their feet for food, 
the tame cock must not be eaten; carnivorous birds are forbidden. 
Among fishes, the cheta ought not to be eaten, nor the snake- 
headed fish, nor the alligator, nor those which live on flesh only 
nor those which are misshaped- like mermen.”^ “Eating the flesh of 
forbidden creatures as of a dog, village cocks, or pigs, (who are 
known for their filthy feeding) makes men impure. Likewise eating 
what is left by Sudra; some declare that these acts also cause a 
man to lose his caste.”* 

( iii ) Rules for and against flesh eating. 

Manu has given permission to eat flesh of animals on certain 
occasions only and not at all times. Thus he says: “One may eat 
flesh when it has been sprinkled with water ( Prokshita ) while 
Mantras are recited, when Brahmans desire one doing it, when cm? 
is engaged in the performance of a rite according to the law and 
when one’s life is in danger.* Manu allows permission to eat fl«a^ 
for the purpose of honouring gods and manes at sacrifices and 
Shrdddhas respectively and he who eats meat on those occasifflos 
commits no sin. But to persist in using it on other occa»i<»s ia 
said to be a proceeding worthy of Rakshasas (Devils)”.* A twice- 
born man who knows the law must not eat meat except in conformity 
with the law, for if be has eaten it unlawfully, he will, being unable 
to save himself, be eaten after death by Victims.® A BrUhnum 
must never eat the fiesh of animals unhallowed by Mantras; but 
obedient to the primeval law he may eat it consecrated with Vedio 
texts.® If he has a strong desire for meat he may make an aniniftl 
of clarified butter, or one of flour and eat that; but let him never 
seek to destroy an animal without a lawful reason.^ Manu defends 
flesh-eating for the sake of sacrifices. Thus he says: “ The self- 
existent {Swayambhu) himself created animals for the sake of sacri- 
fices; sacrifices have been instituted for the good of this whole world; 
hence slaughtering of beasts for sacrifices is not slaughtering in the 
ordinary sense of the word.® Herbs, trees cattle, birds, and other 
animals that have been destroyed for sacrifices receive (being reborn) 

i. (AD.S. 1-5-17-1 to 39); V.D.S. 14(1 to 48). 2. (A.D.8. 1-7-21, 14 to 18). 
8. (6-27). 4. (5-31, 32). 5. (5-33). 6. (6-36). 7. (6-37). 8; 
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big^r existences.^ A twice-born naan who, knowing the true meaning 
di Yeda slays an animal for the sacred purposes of religicm 
caiiwes both himself and the animal to enter a most blessed state.^ 
Bkit a twice-born man of virtuous disposition must never even in times 

di. distress cause an injury to any creature which is not sanctioned 
by the Veda.* He who injures innoxious beings from a wish to 

give himself pleasure never finds happiness, neither living nor dead.* 
Meat can never be obtained without injury to living creatures, and 
injury to sentient beings is detrimental to the attainment of 
heavenly bliss. Let him therefore shun the use of meat." There 
is no greater sinner than that man who though not worshipping 
the gpds or the manes seeks to increase the bulk of his own flesh 
by the flesh of other beings.* He who during a hundred years 
annually offers a horse sacrifice, and he who entirely abstains from 

meat, obtains the same reward for their meritorious conduct.^ 

“ Me he ( MSmsah ) will devour in the next world, whose flesh I 
in this life; the wise declare this to be the real meaning of the 
word flesh (MSmscA).^ 

(iv) Lawful and forbidden flesh. 

Manu first lays down a general rule that, 'a man shall not 
eat ^ flesh of five-^toed ( Panch nakha ) animals,* e.g. monke3rs, 

jnekals etc. except the porcupine, the hedgehog, the iguana, the 
riiinoceros, the tortoise and the hare whose flesh is declared to be 
eatable as also that of those domestic animals that have teeth in 
OM jaw only excepting camels.^* Manu prohibits the eating of 

flesh of the following birds and animals viz., all carnivorous birds 
and one-hoofed animals which are not specially permitted to 
be eaten as also that of sparrow, village-cock, crane, wood-pecker, 
|iKXot, village pigs, and bll kinds of fishes”.^^ He further interdicts 

the esiting of flesh from a slaughter house and dried meat.^* 
^pastambha interdicts the eating of the flesh of a dog, village cocks 
ee and carnivorous animals.^* 

:iw> Oviffin of the praotioo of fleshr-eating and subaaquaafc 

reatriofeions. 

!Prof. N. K. Dutt makes the following observations about the 
ftrigjn of the practice of flesH eating in early times and the subse- 

L (9-m. 2: (6-42). 8. (5-43). ‘ 4. (6-45). 6. (6-48). §7 (6-52t. 

% iWitew «. (5-56). 9. (6-17). 10. (6-18.) 11. (5-11, 12. 14). 

Mu flb-lA). ISi. (A D. S. l-7-21-14» 15). 
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quent reAtriotions relating thereto. Thus he says: “ The Rig Vedie 
people including Brahnaans, were fond of meat-eating and practioailiy 
all the important ceremonies and sacridces were ‘■attended witih 
daughter of animals. The principle of AhimsS, or non-injury to 
animals was then unknown to 'the Rishis. Offerings of flesh were 
frequently made to the gods and the worshippers including the 
priests ate the offerings. Thus Agni is described as “ fed on ox 
“Indra will eat thy Bulls”.* Horse sacrifice is also described in the 
Rig Veda.® The custom of entertaining a distinguished guest 
with the meat of a bull as we find in the time of the Brahmanas^ 
must have been in existence in the time of the Rig Veda. 
Thus at wedding ceremonies “ Oxen were slain ” evidently for 
the feeding of the invited guests." From the Brahmanas, we learn 
that the sage Agastya slaughtered one hundred bulls at a sacrifice.* 
Yajnavalkya, the greatest sage and philosopher of his time, was 
fond of eating the flesh of bullocks if it was tender.’ The custom 
about flesh-eating has been followed more freely in Bengal till to-day 
than in other parts of India and particularly in Gujrat where 
people were influenced more by the lessons of AhinM as preached 
by the Jainas and the Vaishnavas who had made their stroi^hdd 
in Gujarat. Animal sacrifices died away in course of time and iJne 
people in general were advocates of vegetarian diet since the time 
of the Sutra writer's, down to the present time. 

<vi) General public feeling against oow-alanghter from 

the earliest times. 

The cow was the most important domesticated animal for a 
long time. It not only provided them with milk, curds, Imttei^ 
ghee etc. but the ox drew their carriages and was very uaefiil in 
ploughing fields of pasture. There was a luxurious growth of cows 
in early times and the cow was the standard of wealth in those 
days. He who possessed the largest number of cows was oonridered 
rich. The Aryans in the Rig Vedic times were conscious of ^ 
usefulness of tire cow not only as a giver of nplk and its valuable 
products but also os a medium of exchange and they were therefore 

1. (B. V. 8-43-11). 2. (R. V. 10-86-lS). ‘ 8. (R. V. 1-1C2). 4. (8. K S-4.1.IL 
A B. 1-8-4). 5. (R. V. 10-85-13). 6. (T. B. 2-7-11-1: P. R 21-14-^L 

7. <a B. 8-1-2-21). , T, 
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t^notani to make an indiscriminate destruction of this useful 
Animal. Prof. N. K. Dutta makes the following observations in 
this, connection! “The name aghnya (i.e. not to be slain) was some* 
titties given to the cow in the Rig Veda and some sanctity was 
was then attached to her”. The reverence for cows which had its 
origin so fir back as in the time qf the Rig Veda, further increased 
since the spread' of the 2 new religions, Buddhism and Jainism. Thus 
Gautama Buddha preached: “Like unto a mother, a father, a brother 
and other relatives, the cows are our best friends, in which medicines 
are produced. They give food and they give strength; they likewise 
give a good complexion and happiness; knowing the real state of 
this, the good Brahmans of old did not kill cows, ” At present 
there is a strong religious sentiment among the Hindu community 
in general including the Arya Samajists and the Mahasabhites 
and particularly among the Jains against cow -slaughter which 
has not only the support of the Hindu scriptures and shastras 
but which derives further support from the difficulty of obtaining 

fresh and pure' milk, butter and ghee in the absence of increase in the 
of miltch-cows due to economic stress. and the large prevalence of the 

practice of cow-slaughter at present*. The following passage from the 
Rig Veda will give the reader an idea as to what high veneration was 

paid to the cow in those times. Thus it is stated: “ The mother of 
the Eudras, daughter of the Vasus, centre of nectar, sister of the 

Adityas, to folk who understand. I will proclaim it injure cot AdUi 
(not to be killed), the cow, the sinless,”^ In fact, the beginning of such 
tender leeling for the cow can be traced to Indo-Iranian times as 
^ observed by Prof. Macdonell in his History of Sankskrit Literature, 

98 foUows: “ The cow is the animal which figures most largely in 
t||l>' |lig Veda. This is undoubtedly due to the important position 

ceaultiog |rom its pre-eminent utility, occupied by this animal even 
in tbe remotest period of Indian life, x x x That this animal 
idready possessed a sacred character is shown by the fact that one 


!|dahi addresses a cow as Adki and a goddess impressing upon his 
Ji^rera that she should ^t be slain. Aghnya ( not to be killed ), a 

cow inthelEig'Veda, points in the satpie 

» V of the Avesta proves that the 

of this animal goes back even to the Indo-Iranian pe^v 
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In the Atharvaveda the worship of the cow is fully recognised, while 
the Satapatha Brahmana emphasises the evil consequences of eating 
beef. The sanctity of cow has not only survived in India down 
to the present day, but has even gathered strength with the lapse 
of time. The part played by the greased catridges in the Tndiw 
Mutiny is sufficient to prove this statement. To no other animal has 
mankind owed so much and the debt has been richly repaid in 
India with a veneration unknown in other lands. So important a 
factor has the cow proved in Indian life and thought, that an 
exhaustive account of her influence from the earliest times would 
form a noteworthy chapter in the history of civilisation. " 

(▼ii) Determination of the legal position as regards flesh eating. 

Manu has given permission to eat flesh in the following 
cases only viz., “ ( 1 ) when it has been sprinkled with water, 
consecrated with Mantras for sacrifical purposes (2) when Brahmans 
desire one’s doing it (3) when one is invited' at religious rites 
(whether in honour of the gods or manes) and (4) when one^s life 
is in danger.”^ Manu has allowed slaughter of animals at the cere* 
mony of Madhuparka or the honey mixture given to a guest at Vedio' 
sacrifices and at the rites in honour of the manes ( Shraddha ).* 
In fact this was an old piactice which was widely prevalent in 
Vedic times when animal sacrifices into the sacred fire were in 
vogue. But in course of time,- after the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism the above practice died away and animal sacrifices were 
replaced by sacrifices of burnt offerings of vegetables (Paka Yajna) 
clarified butter, milk and so on. In fact, the Sutra writers had 
relaxed the rule. In particular Ashvalayan in his Giihya Sutras 
has laid down by reference to Mantras quoted from the Rig 
that “knowledge of the Veda and worship of the gods i^quivalent 
to a real sacrifice and even by learning onl^, satisfaction is produced 
in the gods; 'that adoration verily is sacrifice', vthus runs a Brfihinana.* 
The practice however of offering flesh to a guest at the Madhuparka 
ceremony was discontinued. Thus ShankMyana says ‘‘Should 
of '^e sjx persons mentioned in the Srautas^tra viz., the teach^,. 
ofl^ting priest, the father-in-la w^ a king, Shataka ( the student | 

17(^27), 27(6-41)! 3. (A. G, S. 1-1-4). " ' ' ^ 
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wibo has completed his Vedic studies and bathed ) and a friend, to 
wjhom the Argbya reception is due, visit him, let him offer flesh 
or what sort of food he thinks most like thereto. Further on 
he says "At the Madhuparka (Reception ceremony of a guest) and 
at the soma sacrifice, at the sacred rites for deceased fathers (manes) 
and gods only animals should be sacrificed not elsewhere; thus 
Manu has said.* It will be thus seen from the above that offering 
of flesh at the Madhuparka was optional ( Vikalpoi) and not obligatory 
as laid down by the Sutra writers. Therefore the rule is not mandatory 
{Niyam Vithi) but is optional and a Parimnkhyd, (a negative rule) 
and one is under no obligation to offer flesh on the said occasion. The 
same rule would apply to the desire of Brahmans for flesh. But as 
regards the use of flesh at sacrifices and Shraddhas, in honour of gods 
and manes respectively, the rule is not uniform. There are 2 different 

opinions given by the Mimansakas and commentators. The Mimansakas 
relying on the Sutras of Jaimini which enjoined the slaughter of 

auimals and the offer of their separate limbs into the fire at the Vedic 
sacrifices such as Agni-Soma sacrifice and so on,® pronounced the 
opinion that killing of animals at sacrifices amounted to an injunction 
( Niyatna Vidhi ). Similarly MedhJttithi, Ktdluka, Govindraja, and 
some other commentators of Manu also have intei preted the rule about 
killing of animals at sacrifices as an injunction ( Niyama Vidhi ), 
and not ns an optional or negative rule ( Parisankhya ). On the 
other hand some other commentators on Manu and philosophers as the 
Sankliyas and so on have interpreted the above rule as Parisanichyd, 
so that the rule laid down in Manu is intended to teach only that 
. one should not eat flesh on any other occasion than when it is 
^rinkled for sacrificial purposes and it was not obligatory for one 
tO^t flesh even on those occasions as flesh eating is accompanied 
with some faults, and he need not therefore eat flesh. This view 
is further supported by other Smritis as also the Upanishads which 
alj preach the doctrine bf non-slaughter (Ahinsd) of animals. Manu 
fuirther says, " There is no sin in eating flesh (in sacrifice), in 
drinjdag spirituous liquor ( at Sautramani sacrifice ) and in conjugal 
intercourse vifith one’s wife (at the time of Rituor season regulated 

a 2-15-1; A. G. S. 1-24-1 to 7, 33). 2. (a G. a 2-16-1), 

8. (jJ. a 2-2-17; 10-7-2, 3), 
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by law), 'for that is the natural way of created beings; but abstention 
of these things brings great rewards as fruit.”^ This verse is construed 
by the conamentators to mean that though no sin attached to eating 
flesh of five-toed animals which are not interdicted by the lawgivers, 
drink of wine on the part of -Kshatriyas, and conjugal intercourse 

With a wife even in the period whicli is not the proper season as 
regulated by the lawgivers, yet a man derives a great religious 
merit by way of reward by abstaining from these things. By 
laying down the above regulations and restrictions on flesh eating 
and sexual relations, Manu has exercised a healthy control and 
check on the natural impulses of man. For the Kali age however, 
flesh-eating at Madhuparka was interdicted along with other 
practices such as inter-caste maiTiage, Niyoga, and so on as stated 
in Bfihannaradiya and Aditya Puranas and in Kfitsusmriti. 

Summary. 

The legal position on the subject of flesh eating may be 
summarised as follows ( 1 ) The rule about eating of flesh amounts 
to an injunction (Niycma VidM) only in 3 cases viz, at sacrifices, 
Shraddhas and when one’s life is in danger for want of food. (2) But the 
permission to eat flesh on the occasion of reception of guests 
( Madhuparka ) and at the desire of Brahmans is not an injunction 
{Niyama-Vidhi), but it amounts to a ParisanTchyd, \.e, a negative 
rule of permission only. (3) In general, abstention from flesh eating 

Conduces to a high religious merit. (4) By a long continued usage 
extending over several generations past, flesh-eating has been totally 
discontinued by the high-caste Hindus, excepting a few castes, and 
it is even censured by them as a blameworthy act. Therefore, a 
new rule prohibiting flesh-eating is now definitely established whicli is 
binding on all as stated by the sage Yajnavalkj a** to which 
Mitakshara adds a gloss that no one should slaughter animals at 
Madhu-pnrka as the practice has totally fallen into disrepute. 

(viii) Relaxation of the rules and restriotions as to diet 

in the Kali Ags^ * 

Parasara first lays down a general rule that a Brahman may 
at the rites in honour of gods and manes always eat with immunity 
in the house of Kastriya's and Vaishyas clean in their body and’ 

tTipeap 2. <1-166). ^ 
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spuit and devoted to the performance of religious rites. ^ But he 
interdicts the taking of cooked food on the part of a Brahman in the 
house of a Sudra and prescribes a penance for a transgression of 

the rule in distressed time.* He further says ‘‘ Rice, oil, milk, or 
any other kind of raw edible substance come from the house of a 

Sudra and cooked in the house of a Brahman becomes fit to be 
eaten by a Brahman in accordance with the injunction of Manu.* 

Both Manu and Yaj naval kya prohibit a twice-born from eating the 
cooked food of Sudras ekcept in distressed times.* 

(ix) Relaxation of restrictions as to diet in distressed times. 

To meet the exigencies of distressed times, when a Brahman 
is unable to procure food in the house of the twice born, Farasara 

permits him to accept from a Sudra, clarified butter, oil, milk, 
treacle and articles of confectionery cooked in oil which the 

Brahman is allowed to eat at the bank of a river.® Parasara 
further allows a Brahman, permission to eat cooked food of the 
following persons among the Sudras viz., his servant, barber, 
cow-herd, family friend, and his labourer in tillage. This 
would however apply only to distressed times as would 
appear from the preceding verse wherein Parasara says: ‘‘ Repentance 
purifies a Brahman that takes boiled rice in the house of a Sudra 
during the time of distress or a hundred repetition of the Gayatri 
Mantra is the expiation for his sin under the circumstance.”^ Manu 

also makes a similar exception in the case of certain Sudras whose 
cooked food a Brahman is allowed to eat with impunity in 

distressed times. Thus he says: “ A Brahman who knows the law 
must not eat cooked food given by Sudra who performs no Sraddha, 
but on failure of other means of subsistence, he may accept raw 
grain, sufficient for one night and day.”® Further on, he says that 

*‘a Brahman may eat the food of the following persons among the 

Sudras viz., his labourer in tillage, his family friend, his cow- 
herd, his family servant and his barber.”* A similar rule 

is also to be found in Yajnavalkya.^® But this rule only applied 
to distressed times and it no longer holds good now. ■ The 

rule did not apply to normal times when a man could get food from a 
twice-born person as is made clear by Apastambha who lays down tlm 

1 . (P.aU- 12 ). 2 . (P.S.11-19). 3. (P.ail-18). 4. (M.a 4-228, YJ3. 1 - 160 ). 
6.(PS.11-18). 6.(P.S.ll-20).7.(P.S.ll-19).8.(4-22.3). 9.(4-258). 10,0f.S.W68). 
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following rules in the matter. Thus he says: “ According to somo 
(e.g. Gotama),^ food offered by people of any caste who follow the 
laws prescribed for them except that of Sudras may be eaten. 
In times of distress even the food of a Sudra, who lives under 
one’s protection for the sake of spiritual merit may be eaten. He 
may eat it after having touched it once with gold or with fire. He 
shall leave it when he obtains a lawful livelihood. ”* Gotama also 
similarly observes “ If the means for sustaining life cannot be 
procured otherwise, food may be accepted from a Sudra. "* When 
the life of a man is in danger for want of food he may eat any 
food and from any person to save his life. An express rule to this 
effect is laid down in the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana.^ It appears 
from the Mahabharata that the sage Visvamitra took dog’s fiesh 
from tlie house of a cliandala ( the lowest caste of untouchables ) 
to save his life in a fierce famine when no food could be had 


anywhere. The reader will see from the above that the rules 
in the Hindu Dharma Shastras were not rigid but were elastic 
enough to a adapt the law to changed circumstances in case of 
a real need {Apat-kdld). But this concession was strictly limited to 
the demands of actual necessity only and not extended beyond as would 
appear from an interesting episode in the Chhandogya Upanishad®. 
which is reproduced here for infoi’mation of the reader. The said 
episode runs as follows: “ When the Kurus had been destroyed by 
hail-stones, Ushastichakrayana ( a Brahman ) lived as a beggar 
with his virgin wife at tlie Ibhyagrama village which was inhabited 
by an elephant-driver, ( not belonging to the three twice-bom 
castes); seeing the latter eating beans, Ushasti begged of him for food. 
The elephant-driver said ‘I have no more except those beans which are 
put away as remnants of my eating here.’ Ushasti said: ‘Give me of the 
same to eat.’ He gave him the beans and said ‘‘There is something 
to drink also.” Then ushasti said: ‘If 1 were to drink of it, I would 
be d rinking the remnant of another’s drink ’. The elephant-driver 



ling to the beans retorted, ‘Were not those beans only left over 
therefore unclean ?’ ‘No’ he replied; ‘For I should not have lived 


1 (G. D. S. 17-1). 2. (A. D. S. 1-6-18-13 to 15). 3. (Q. D. S. 17-5)i 

4.(7.8 8-4-28). 5. (Oh. U. 1-10-1 to 4). 
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if I not eaten them, but the drinking of water I can command 
at pleasure by getting water anywhere’.” 

(ii) Rules and regulations regarding purity and 
defilement by touch etc. 

(i) Regulations regarding purity of conduct (Shauchachara) 
an integral part of the Hindu religion. 

Shauofia or purity has been defined by Atri as consisting of 
renunciation of forbidden food, association with those who are not 
badly spoken of and abiding by good conduct.^ Regulations relating 
to purity of conduct, defilement by touch of interdicted things and 
persons and impurity were parts and parcels of the Hindu religion 
which derived their sanction from the Brahmanas attached to the 
different Vedas. Thus the householder who was initiated to the fire 
sacrifice (A gnihotra) and other Shrauta (Vedic) sacrifices mentioned in 
the Brahmanas, was enjoined to observe rules of purity- laid down there- 
in most faithfully and scrupulously and any infraction of the said 
rules required the performance of penances on the part of the person 
guilty of such infraction. The peiwn performing Vedic sacrifices was 
eqjoined to take a bath, avoid touch of certain interdicted articles 
and persons and intercourse with the latter, to sip water and observe 
certain other regulations regarding purity of conduct as laid down 
in the sacred lore. The Dharma Shastras abound in detailed rules 
, and regulations regarding purity and defilement by touch, impurity 
etc., which are mostly based on the Brahmanas. Regulations regard- 
ing purity of conduct {ShaucMchShra) engaged the attention of the 
law-givers equally as those relating to righteous conduct (Saddichdihii) 
and the social order of the 4 castes and the four orders of life 
known as ( Vamdshrama Dharma). These regulations constituted the 
SlomStana Dharma or the traditional religion of the Aryans and they 
are Mill followed in almost the same form by the large bulk of the 
orthodox Hindu populace of India descended from the illustrious 
Xryan race of hoary antiquity. With these facts, to deny on the 
part of any one that there are any rules and regulations in the 
Hindu religion regarding untouchability as practised in India to- 
day betrays a colossal ignorance of even the rudimentary elements 


1. (At. S. 35). 
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of Hindu religion on the part of the person making such denial. 
These lules were mostly based on principles of hygiene and evidently 
framed to- preserve the racial purity and high culture and civilisa- 
tion of the Aryans and they subserved the important purpose of 
giving a preliminary training to- the people so as to enable them to 
apquire good and pure-habits, and lead a well disciplined life of self re- 
straint as a means to secure spiritual elevation and emancipation or 
perfect freedom which was the supreme end of human life and 
which demanded the highest self-sacrifice and self-restraint on the 
pjirt of the aspirant after final liberation. As a matter of fact, the 
Aryans were distinguished from the Un- Aryans by marks of 
pure and good conduct and high culture and civilisation. Atri 
describes the following qualities of which purity is the first as the 
characteristics of a Brahman viz. Purity, desire for doing good unto 
others, absence of strained and unnatural exertion, absence of jealousy, 
absence of avarice, self-restraint, charity and mercy. ^ The sage 
Daksha lays down the following rules and regulations as to 
what thing is pure and what thing is impure and about purity 

of conduct. What is pure should be done and what is impure 
should be avoided by intelligent men.* Care should always be 

bestowed on the purificatory rites described in the Smritis. All the 
rites of a twice-born person who is divorced from purity of conduct 
become futile.® Purity spoken of is two-fold, external and internal 
External purity is effected by water, earth etc.. Purity of thought 
is internal purity.* External purity is superior to impurity and, 
internal purity is superior to external one. He who is pure iu both 
is said to be in a state of purity and no one else.® Earth should 
be applied to the impure parts once after urination and thrice after 
evacuation, ten times on the left palm, seven times on both the 
palms and thrice on the feet.® There is one kind of purification for 
the day time and another one is laid down for the night, similarly 
there is one kind of purification laid down for an easy time and' 

another one for distressed time.^ A half of the purification which 
is necessary in the day time is laid down for the night; half of it for 
a diseased person, and half for him who is in a hurry to go in the 
middle of a road. There is no impurity for a person who is visited 


1. (At & 33) 2. (6-1). 3. (6-2). 4. (6-3). 6. (6-4). 6. <5-6). 7. <5-11), 
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with a calamity.^ More or less should not be done in the matter 
of purification by him who wishes for purity. Thei’o is no penance for 

the transgression of the established piactice.® Manu lays down 
certain rules about interna^ purification. Thus he says: The learned 

are purified by a forgiving disposition, those who have committed 
forbidden acts by liberality, secret sinners by muttering sacred texts 
and those who best know tlie Veda by austerities.* By earth and water 
is purified what ought to be made pure, a river by its current and a 
woman whose thoughts liave been impure is purified by the menstrual 
secretion.* The sage Vasistha has laid down the dictum that 
even the Vedas do not purify him who is devoid of good conduct.* 
Similarly Parasara says that good conduct is the true defender of 
virtue among all castes of men. Without it a man needs must be 
hostilely disposed towards virtue.® 

(ii) Regulations about compulsory bath and sipping 
of water ( acbaman ) for purification. 

The sage Yajnavalkya mentions bathing and purity as parts 
of the obligatory and self imposed religious duties to be observed 
by all ( Niyama ).’ Manu enjoins a student belonging to the first 
order of life to take bath every day for purification ^ also a 

Snataka to bathe early in tlie morning after voiding the faeces.® 
Similarly it is laid down by Parasara that a man sliould never take 

dinner without taking his bath.® One is further enjoined to take bath 
after having dreamt a bad dream, or after having vomitted or shaved 

himself or after having intercourse with a woman (in time of her season 
due to possibility of conception), or after an exposure to the smoke of 

a cremation ground. If one has vomitted after he has eaten, let him 
sip water.^® A. menstruating woman becomes pure by bathing after 
the menstrual secretion has ceased to flow.^^ Commendable is a 
ba-th during the day, in waters purified by the rays of the sun. 
A night bath other than one made under the auspices of a lunar 
eclipse is always prohibited.^® A bath under the auspices of a 
lunar eclipse is enjoined as obligatory in the scriptures.^* Daksha 
lays down the following rules for bath and rinsing the mouth with 
water. When the dawn arrives, one should after duly performing the 

17(6-12; 6-19). 2 (6-13). 3. (5-107). 4. (.5-108). 6. (6-8). 6. (1-36). 

7. (Y. & 8-814). 8. (2-176,4-152). 9. (1-39,12-43). 10. (12-1: M. & 5-144). 
11. (M. S, 6-66). li. (P. S, 12-20). 13. (12-21), 
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pdrifioatory works ( i,e. passing urine and excreta ) and oleansitig 
tee&, bathe in the morning.^ Bathing in the morning is: tiile 
purifier of the highly dirfy body having nine apertures and passing 
urine and excreta day and night.* The,^|Organs of a sleeping person ' 

become Uioistened and pass discharges. The superior organs thereby 
come to the level of the inferior ones.* BiSsmeared with sweat and 
perspiration one gets up from the bed. Therefore without bathing 
one must not perform any religious rites such as the recitation of 
the Mantras, the celebration of Homa (sacrifice) etc.* If a Brahman 
getting up from the bed at dawn takes his daily bath early in the 
morning for three years, he has the sins of his entire birth dissipated.^ 
The Rishis highly speak of early bathing in the morning, for it 
yields ftuits seen and unseen. One who bathes in the morning with- 
his soul purified is entitled to perform all rites such as the reoita<^': 

tion of the Mantras etc.® It is said that one should rinse the 
mouth after bathing. By performing the ’Achavmn ( rinsing 
according to the following regulation one attains to purification.’^ 
Having washed both hands and feet, one should drink water ‘ thifoet 
Seeing it carefully. Then one should rub the mouth 
teStti th%>thumb curved a little.® Manu lays down that one must 
ii)) waiP in' the following circumstances. Though one may be alreiuly 
tipb, let him si^ water after sleeping, sneezing, eating, spitting, 
Iwng untru'ths, and drinking water, likewise when he is going to 
study the Veda.® The Sage Yajnavalkya in this connection lays 
down that eveiy twice-born person before and after taking meals 
should sip water accompanied by a formula called Aposhana.^ 
After bathing, drinking water, yawning, sleeping, walking, putting on 
dothes ( as also after weeping, reading etc., ), one should rinke . hia 
mouth again even if he has done it once before.^^ dotama similarly 
toys After sleeping, dihing and sneezing, he shall again sip water 
though he may have done so before. Likewise, aftcHr ehao^g 
clothes passing semen, urine and excreta and after conversing ^ilh 
degraded castes.^* The sage Apastambha also says: “ On touching, 
(luring sleep or in sternutation of the effluvia of the nose or ot the 
eyesj on touching Uood, hair, fire, kine, a Brahman or a woipan; 


m- 

alpdt after /i^alked on th« fa%l| b^n]g tbAtibhed^: ^ 

a^i^lDQpire thing or naan, and aflxu hds < lower gdmpent^ 

he flhpll either bathe or sip water oaC^erely touch, water until 1^ 
i^ndd^ himself ,. olean.”^ ' . i < m 

<«; (lit) Regulations regarding fiuriflcatlon from 
; . , defitement'by.touch. 

Pefllemeiit by tonoh of a ohaadala or a degraded 
I ' ' porson ( Patita ). 

• ParasaiSa *has hiid down*' that a ' Brahmam having touched a 
tree growing on a cremation ground, a ch&ndala ( untouchable ) or 
d seQer of soma< ^ould bathe with all his clothes on.* One should 
remaip at a disjfcance of aYuga. (i.e. four hands) from a chandala the 

most degraded caste, two Yugas from a parturient woman and 
four Yugas ftrom a degraded person ( Patita ).* ■ The practice of 
lemaihing at a certain distance from certain -classes of degraded 
persons l^ing a filthy and dirty life and. not touching them 

corresponds -with ' the modern system of .a quarmitiiiei whereby 
persons sufienng from infectious or contagious diseases are segregated 

in.a., sedud^d .plt^e far away from thq* city so as , to prevent their 
coming into contact with healthy person?.’ 

Defilement by tonoh of oertata animala, 


Parasara further lays down certain regulations regarding, defile* 
laent by touch of certain animals such as dog etc. Thus he says that* 
a Brahman having been bitten by a dog, jackal, wolf, donkey, pig^t 
eta, should bathe and repeat the sacred Gaji^ri th? mother, of) 
the 'Vedas.* A person of other castes bitten by -a dog would be* 
]^e again by bathing in water in wbioH cow-horns have bees 
dmped, at the estuary .of a great river and by seeing the sea.® A 

Brahman having l)$en mtten by a dog, at the close of bis Vedic, 

studies or at the completion of a vow, should resume his deannesa 
by bathifig in washings of gqld and hy taking clarified butter as 
weB.^ '^^A Brahman having ^been bitten by a dog during the obser*. 

vande bf. a vow should fast for three nights and then complete his 
haviiig taken' clarified butter mixed with ' washings of* 
gttfts.’ A park of the human body smelled, linked, dr scratched^ 

W'SP ddg^'sbduld be purifltd by washing it with water and daiiterikil^ 

ifiv^ 

lUi^D^Syi-?i-16^4.). I . 2.'<iai.25).’' • 8 . (12^47). 6. 

6. (6-8).r 7. (5-4). 8. (B-6).(s < * *: - . i'*^' ' > . « * 
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: by koacfh of oorpsa, jj 

Thos 0 who hava^ touched a corpse' are purified after ; ten dayil> 
This ri4e ,hdw€»ver applied to Sapinda relation^ <mly.ofitbe deoeatfe^ 
As 'regards' thei Sathauodaks .'who give libations - of wateK . to ihip 
<deoeaeed relative 'they were purified after 3 days. But all -oth^ai 
who carr^F' a dead bedy* to* the cemetery or toudi^it, are ^rified 
after one day ^and night added to three periods of three nigh^^^ 
When tonoh of a Sndva or even touch of a BrShman in 
. violation of the prescribed regulations oansoo defilonont. 


Parashara has laid down that a Brahman touching the pecson 
of a iSudra, after he has washed his mouth after eating, should talce. a 
' bath for purification, .while having touched one with unwashed mouth 
after eating, he should practise a Frajapatya penance.^ In case 

Brahman who has not washed his mouth after eating f UcchhistaO 
touches another Br^man who has not similarly washea his moat|i 

after eating, both ithese persons or in case a Brahman touches, a 
idog, or a Sudra before washing his mouth after .^eating, ’then he 
;(^hould fast for a day. and take the compound known 6a pmu^gamya 
{ containing cpw’s urine, cdung, milk, curdi and. clarified ibutten). ip 
order to recover ‘his tpuwty.^. The rule prohibiting touch bfjeven.iif 
a Brahman at ‘the' time of dinner is based on the principle thdt 
different persons -may have different aura which may -be ‘ even 
impure and .it.Js not therefore advisable to touch theon^'os 
they spread around ',them an electrical aura ofi impressions which 
.may be contaminating.. Therefore on being likewise touched ^I^|r 
castes that are., untouchable one is et^ined to bathe. {.He- wihi> 

. takes the residue of their food should perform a Elrichhra penance 
for 6 months.^ Apastambha in his Dharma Sutras lays down-xthe 
following regulations about defilement by touch- of ' Sudi'as, Thus* be 
says: (1) If a ‘Sudra touches him while he is talring meab he dudl 


‘leave off‘eai^. Hardatta commenting on this S'iitra ^observes’ 
according to some, the touch of a Sudra does not defile iat any other 

tanei than at .jBnner, whileaceordihg to others <a^<hftja;tojiohvdc^il'' 
alvv^s^, ( 2 ) Nor,sh,a|l he eat sitting in the wme. with unworthy 
people "i.e. wAo. are neitter' of good ^fatnily nor possess learning apd 
- v i rtu e. { 3) Nor abaU be aat4nttmg in "the same row with persons.. 

5 - 64 ).' " " I 0-^1). A s; ' 



amongst whom one rises while they eat and ^ves his leavings to 
•his pupils or sips water. According to the commentator Hardatta, 
•a person who misbehaves thus is called a ‘ dinner thorn. ’ This 

g lint of etiquette is strictly observed in our days also as stated by 
r. Buhler in his comments to the translation on the Sutras. ( 4 ) 

IsTor shall he eat where they give him food reviling him.^ 

( iy ) Regulations interdicting touch during impurity 
due to birth and death. 


Farasara lays down certain regulations interdicting touch of 
a person during the period of his impurity due to birth and death 
of any member of his family.* Am regards impurity due to death, 
ho Sapinda relations of the deceased could be touched during the 

period, of impurity while as regards impurity due to birth only, the 
parents of the child, could not be touched. The father regained 

purity immediately after bathing that very day while the mother 
of the newly born child remained impure for 10 days.* The period 
of impurity due to death in one’s family in respect of a Brahman 
is, thjree days.* According to Manu. the Sapinda, rekaumddp (agaacy) 
usaeies with the seventh person ( in the ascending or descending 
'line ). and thereafter the relationship is one of ScmJ3mdaha. The 
period of impurity to be observed by a Sapinda on account of the 

death of his relation (of full age) according to Manu is 10 days, 
while that for a Samanodaka is three days.® The rule of 3 days’ 
impurity laid down by Farasara would therefore apply to Samanodaka 
relations only of the deceased and not his Sapindas. According to 
'Palasara, the person of a Brahman becomes purer through divine 
worship and his body may be touched at that time only but iM)t 

Tat^ any other time during the term of impurity due to a birth in 
his family.® The period of impurity due to a birth in his family is 
ten, days in the case of a Brahman, 12 days in the case of a 
Kshatriya, 15 days in the case of a Yaishya and 30 days in the 
.case of a Sudra’ 


r ( v ) Impurity due to suicide and rules of purification* 

‘ ■' In case of suicide of a person by a fall from an elevated 
Iplace, or by burning in fire, the agnate relations of such a person 

ii-iK D. s. 1-6-17-1 to 4). 2 . (3-1). 3. (8-30, 81). 
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;become ptire by bath only and they have not to observe any period 
of impurity.^ In the Parasara Madhaviya an opinion of Parasam 
is stated to the effect that if a Brahman doing Agnihotra (fire 
saerifice ) commits suicide by a fall from an elevated place etc., his 
dead body should be cremated without Mantras and a penance 
performed thereafter as determined by Brahmanas, while it is stated 
in Hemadri that the dead body of such a person should be got 
cremated at the hands of Sudras without any rite of cremation as 
in the case of sinners (Patits). Parasara next describes the fate 
of the person who violently terminates his own life by hanging 
' either out of inordinate pride, incurable love, or excessive fright Or 

anger.® For a period of sixty thousand years the spirit of a person 
committing such suicide is consigned to the darkness of the hell 
called AndAatSmism which is full of blood and fetid pus.® No period 
of impurity should be observed in respect of such violent death of 
his deceased relation by suicide. The rite of cremation is denied to 
the corpse of a person committing suicide; no tears should be shed 
for him nor should any libation of water be offered unto the spirit 
of such a person.* Carriers and cremators of the corpse of a person 
whp has committed suicide by hanging should regain their personal 
purity by practising the penance of Tapta Krichhra, This is what 
has been enjoined by Prajapati.® 

(vl) Interdiction of the touch of a woman in menses 
or in confinement. 


As regards a woman in menstruation, Parasara lays down 
the rule interdicting her touch during the first three days of her 
monthly flow and he says that such a woman regains her personal 
cleanness on the fourth day of her flow after bathing but she is 
not privileged to undertake any rite whether pertaining to the 
gods or one’s departed manes till the complete cessation of the 
discharge for the month.® A woman becomes as impure as a 
CfUlHdSli (the most degraded caste) on the first day of her mensirnid 
flow, as a murderess of a Brahman ( BrahvnaghMini ) on the 2nd 
day and as a washerwoman (B<yaM) on the third day. She regains 
her cleanness on the fourth day.' By this verse Farilsara only. 

(8-12). i (4-1). 3. (4-2). 4. (4-^ 6., 

6. (7-17; M. a 6-66). 7. (7-19). 
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rtx^iu to say that a man having an intercourm with a menstnwtii^ 
..;W:o^iui on the 1st, 2nd,. or. the 3rd day of. her menstrual 
..jh^rei she takes bath on the fourth day, incurs tho sin of ^ 
ciuteipourse with a cbandali and the other degraded women' an4 
timt is the reason why the menstruating woman is called a ohaud^ 
>ad so op. The period of uncleanness to he , observed by a woman 
in o<n)fiaement due to ohUd-birth, in case there is . abortibnvQf 
the foetus or miscarriage of the child is for the number of days 
corresponding to the months of her pregnancy.^. She cannot be 
touched during such period of uncleanness. Abortion takes-, place 
-within tue fourth month and miscarriage upto the 6th month of 
(gestatien. A delivery of the child after that time is called parturi- 
tion and the period of uncleanness for the same is 10 days.® At the 
close, of parturition, if the mother is delivered of a living child, its 
-agnates become unclean for purposes of touch for 10 days. In the 
«oase of a still-born child, its mother- only is regarded unclean for 10 
-days.* The period of uncleanness should be counted as running firom^the 
••day iBreceding in cases where menstruation, death or delivery would 
stiA;e place in the uighti* A Brahman -householder notin- any Way 
coming in touch with his wife after parturition becomes clean by bath-f 
'iag vdiile his parturient wife remains unclean for lO-days." Evenii^ 
Brahman who is well versed in the Vedas with all their six subdiviradns 
is jKffeoted by birth uncleanness on the parturition of his wife,if he hap- 
pens to come in contact with her.® A Brahman is defiled only by an 
^^p^ean contact there being no other defilement, in respect of a Brah* 
.;^n. Bence by all means a Brahman should renounce defiling contacts/ 

‘(•vii) Rules regarding -pure and impure things and. modes 
of purifieati^ from defilement. ’ 

Vessels of beli 'metali smelled by kine, or defiW by the b>ucii 
of dogs, crows, etc., or out of which Sudras haver, taken their foq^ 
^should be purified by. rubbing ^tlhem with 10 kinds of ^es.® A vessel 
,of .bed metal, defiled by the touch of wine should be purifie»d by healH 
it ou fire.® Earthen ves^ls are purified by heating them 
wl^c paddy should [be ^purified by' attrition.^® Large measu^^ <^f 
• 1. 8. 5-66). -ar(8-18). 8. (8-19). . 4.'Xai20). 5. (gs 

&-(7-24).^ (H?)- ^4 i.i .V 


large nutabers of clothes,' |lny Wise defiled are purified 
t|liifikling them oVer with water, \t^hilW they are purified by simpld' 
iMJiing when their measure or number is small.*- Fabrics madd' 
of ‘bfttuboo skin, wool, jute, cotton or silk are purified by simply* 
dipping them in wO'ter.* Beds'teads, woollen pillows as well as 
yellow or red fabrics should be purified by exposing them 
to the sun,* -Cats, flies, worms, insects, vermin and 
touoli things both pure and impure; hence nothing is defiled 
by their contact. Thus is the dictum of Manu.* A stream 
of water which comes flowing over the ground is not considered 
defiled by - a used reinainder,® Betels, sugar-cane, oil seeds, oil, 
Madhu parha ( i.e. compound of honey, milk, curd, ghee and sugar 
ofiered to an honourable guest and so forth ), unguents and Soma 
juice, if previously used or partaken of by another, do not suffer 
any defilement thereby. This is the dictum of Manu.® Mire^ of 
road water, boats, hays, and burned bricks are purified by exposing^ 
them to the sun and the air.^ Ynjnavalkya observes: Mud andt 
ffater lying" on a roadside and buildings made of burnt bricks .whens 
toudied by .chandalas or other degraded castes and by dogs and* 
crows are purified by air*® Parasara says: Dust blown about bj^*^ 
ttie wind as well as broad streams of water suffer no defilement; womq^^ 
infi^nts, and old men are always pure.® One should always touw 
one’s right ear after having sneezed, coughed, spitted or bitten any* 
part of one’s bocb x^ well as after having told a lie or talked with* 
d degraded perSM?^ The fire-god, the Vedas, the sun, and th^ 
moon reside in the right ear of a Brahman.*^* The holy pods ati^ 
streams as the Prabhasa, the Ganges etc. always reside in the^ 
n^t ear of a B^hman. This is the dictum of manu.^® Th# 
"sage Ysjnavalkya mentions the following methods of purifyin]^ 
different thiqg^ Thus he says that the purification of' atiff* 
i^ver vessels; %f peerl oysters, sacrificial vessels, vegetables^*' 
ibcts, fruits, ‘clothes etc., is obtained mere Water.®* ‘ WM14 the^ 
eprinkling of ’water purifies beddings and a collectbfi of • raWtfnte.®** 
Woollen and sffken raiments are purified by the tbhed bf-phibt^dif 

'Iv (/-S!9). 2/ (TiSO). 3. (TiSl). -^4. (7-83). T 
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leaves, earth, cow’s urine and water. ^ Silken raiments are purified 
vith cow’s urine and water and earthen vessels, if not particularly 
impure, are purified by being burnt again. He next mentions the 

following things and articles as always pure viz., the hand of an 
artisan, articles for sale, articles obtained by begging, and the face 
of a woman at the time of conjugal intercourse.® Earth is purified 
by rubbing, burning, or in course of time till the sign of the impure 
object is entirely destroyed or by the sprinkling of cow-dung and water, 
dr by rain or by digging, or by rubbing with cow-dung. A house is purified 
by rubbing and pasting with cow-dung.® If any edible is made impure 
by the smell of a cow, by hairs, insects and flies, then water, ashes or 
earth should be thrown into it for purification.* Tin, lead, copper and 
brass are purified by water mixed with ashes or acid or simple water.® 
Impure gold and silver is purified by earth and water or by removal- 
df the bad smell. Whatever article is pronounced to be pure by* 

Brahmans is pure.® Water in its natural state and on earth (even if it is 

(impure) is always pure.’ The rays of the sun, fire, dust, shade, cow, 
horse, earth, air, frost and fly even when touched hy a chandala are 
always pure and so is a young one while sucking milk.® The free 

df a goat and horse is pure but that of a cow and the impurities 
of, a person’s body are not so. The tail of a cow is however pure and 

its touch was considered meritorious. The roads are purified by the 
rays of the sun, moon, and the wind.® Drops cf water begotten in the 
mouth, drops of water left on any part of the body after rinsing and 
luurs of mustache entering the mouth are pure; similarly any food 
stttfi etc., sticking on the teeth and not dropped out is also pure.^9. 
As regards voiding the excreta, Yajnavalkya lays down the rule 
^lat the twice-born having placed thread on the ear ( right ear 
tj^hich is holy), with his free directed towards the north should pass. 

urine and excreta during the day and period of conjunction (morning 
and evening ) and with his free towards the south in the night.“ 
l^nu lays down the following rules in the matter: Let hipi n.Qt. 
ymd urine on a road, on ashes or in a cow pen,^® nor on ploughed 
frnd* in water, on an altar of bricks, on a mountain, on the ruins, 
a temple nor ever on an ant-hill;^® nor in holes inhabited by 

1. <1-186). 2. (1-187; M. S. 5-130). 3. (1-188). 4.(1-189). 6.(1-180). 

7.(1-192). 8.(1-198). 9.(1-194). 10.(1-196). 11. ,(1-16).; 
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Hving creatures nor while he walks or stands, nor on reaching the 
bank of a river nor on the top of a mountain.*- Let him never 
void feces or urine, facing the wind, or fire, or looking towards 
a Brahman, the sun, water or cows;* otherwise his intellect pOrishesi* 
He may ease himself having covered the gi’ound with sticks, clods, 
leaves, grass, and the like, restraining his speech, keeping himself 
pure, wrapping up his body and covering his head.* Earth and 
water must be used to cleanse the impure parts after he has voided 
urine and feces as also for removing the twelve impurities of the 
human body viz., oily exudations, semen, blood, the fetty substance 
of the brain, urine, feces, the mucus of the nose, ear-wax, phlegm, 
tears, the rheum of the eyes and sweat.® He who desires to be 
pure must clean his impure parts by application of earth several 
times.® Then let him after sipping water, sprinkle the cavities (i.e. 
of the head and also the navel and the heart ) likewise, when he 
is going to recite the Veda and always before he takes food.^ Let 
him who desires bodily purity first sip water 3 times and then 
twice wipe his mouth; but a woman and a Sudra shall perform 
each act once only.® Drops of water from the mouth which do 
not fel on a limb do not make a man impure nor the hair of 
mustache entering the mouth nor what adheres to the teeth.* 
Defilement of food by touch and even sight of the impure. 

Apastambha in his Dharma Sutras lays down the followiiig 
rules about defilement of food by touch and sight of impure persons, 
things or animals. Thus he says : ( I ) Food touched by a Brahman 
or other high caste person who is impure becomes impure but not 
unfit for eating. The commentator Haradatta observes on the 
above Sutra that food which is simply impure may be purified by 
putting it on the fire, sprinking it with water, touching it with 
ashes or earth and praising it. (2) But what has been brought 
(whether it is touched or not) by an impure Sudra must not be 
eaten. The commentator Hardatta remarks that according to some 
the food becomes unfit for eating only, if in bringing it, the 
Sudra has touched it. ( 3 ) Nor that food in which there is a hair. 
But this rule holds good only if the hair had been cooked with 

1. (4-47). 2. (4-48). 8. (4-52). 4. (4-49). 5. (5-134, 185). 
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ilbd £(X)d> If a bair falls into it at dinner then it is to be parified 
by an addition of claritied butter and may be eaten. ( 4 ) Or any 
otiier unclean substance e.g. worms, beetles, nail-parings, excrements 
Sf fats etc., (5) Nor must that food be eaten which has been touched 
IJfith an unclean substance ( e.g. garlic ). ( 6 ) Nor that in which 
excrements or limbs of a mouse are found (7) Nor that which has 
been touched by the foot even of a pure person (8) Nor what has 

been touched with the hem of a garment (9) Nor that which has 
been looked at by a dog or an Apaj^ra i.e, a person whom one 
must not allow to eat from one’s dishes e.g. Chandala, Patita 
(degraded person), a woman in her courses, or during the ten days 
of impurity after confinement (10) Nor that which has been brought 
|n the hem of a garment even though it may be clean (11) Nor 
what has been brought at night by a female slave ( i)oE3t ). 
The commentator Haradatta thinks that as the Sudra has the 
feminine gender, it does not matter if a male slave brings the food. 
Bat others forbid also this.^ 

JlnlOfl of parity to be observed by persons oonoerned in the 
preparation of food for the torioe-bom. 

Apastambha lays down the following rules of purity to be 
observed by persons concerned in the preparation of food of a 
householder for his meals : ( 1 ) Pure men of the first three castes 
shall prepare the food of a householder which is used at the 

Vaisvadeva ceremony i.e. for his meals ( 2 ) The cook shall not 
speak, nor cough nor sneeze while his face is turned towards the 

food. ( 3 ) He shall purify himself by touching water, if he has 
touched his hair, his limbs, or his garment. (4) or Sudras may help 
in the preparation of food under the superintendence of men of 
the fi;rst three castes. This Sutra does not mean the actual prepara- 
tion of food by Sudras as interpreted by some but it means other 
services only in connection with the preparation of food such as 
mending vegetables, cleansing cooking utensils etc., as there is a 

distinct dictum of Monu* to the effect that one ^ould not eat the 
cooked food of Sudras, and the word used in the Sutra being Smskartll, 
“ ^urifer and not Pachaka i.e. a cook. ( 5 ) For them is prescribed the 
same rule of sipping water as for their masters ( 6 ) Besides the 
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l^odnis shall daily cause to be cut the hair of their heads, theit 
beards, the hair of their bodies and their nails. ( 7 ) And th^ 

siiall bathe keeping their clothes on ( 8 ) or they may trim their 

hair and nails on the 8th day of each half-month or on the days 
of the full and new moon. ( 9 ) He ( the householder himself) shall 
place on the fire that food which has been prepared without 
supervision and shall sprinkle it with water. Such food also they 
state to be fit for the gods.^ 

( viii ) Relaxation of the rules about purity etc. in 
times of distress. 

Parasara next states the rules to be observed in times of 
distress. Thus he sa^rs : During the prevalence of a famine, in 

disease, or in a foreign country or on the outbreak of a civic 

disturbance in one’s mother-land, one’s primary thought should be 
the protection of one’s body. Piety should be a secondary considera* 
tion under the aforesaid circumstances.® By any measure, whether 

mild or violent, one should try to recoup one’s bodily health when 
diseased, and practise piety when physically capable.® One need not 

think of rules of purity of conduct when in distress. Let him first 
get rid of the trouble and then purify himself by necessary penance 
and practise virtues.* The question of impurity should not be 

thought of when a city is besieged, when there is a tumult in the 
country, when the country is besieged by an army, when a house 

is set on fire, when a sacrifice is begun, or in great festivities.* 
There is no defilement or sin from touch in religious processions of 

idols of gods in the public, in pilgrimages, in marriage, sacrifice or 

festivities.® It is similarly laid down by Yajnavalkya that there is 
no purification laid down in gifts, sacrifice, war, devastation of 

the country, calamity and distress.^ 

(la) Special rules of interdiction regarding touch and 
intercourse with chandalas, degraded persons 
(patitas), and low castes (Antyajas). 

( 1 ) Defilement by touch or intercourse with ohandSlas 
and degraded castes (Patitas). 

The Dharma Shastras abound in special rules of interdiction 
and prohibition as regards the relations of the Aryans with 

!■. (A. D. S. 2-2-3-1 to 9). 2. (7-41). 3. (7-42). 4. (7-4SV 
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Chandalas and degraded castes ( Patitas ) in matters of touch 
food, drink, marriage, social intercourse and so on. According to 
Manu these classes of persons were outside the pale of the 4 castes 
of the Aiyans, there being no fifth class.^ They were also outside 
the pale of all religious rites.® They were unworthy of all social 
intercourse with the Aryans on account of their unclean habits 
and manners, immoral and cruel practices (Asat Achdra) and abject 
ignorance and they were born of pratUoma marriages ( between 
a male of an inferior caste and a female of a higher caste ).* 
Manu says : “ Let him not stay together with out-^asts ( PatUas ) 
nor with ChdmMas nor with Pvlkasas nor with low-caste men 
{Antyas or Antyajas) nor with AntyamsoLyins staying at the 
end of a city or village,”.* They were segregated in houses 
for removed from those in the city or village inhabited by the Aryans.® 
The Aiyans had no intercourse of any kind whatever with these 
classes of persons as regards touch, food, drink, marriage and so 
forth as their contact was degrading. Thus Manu says: “A man 
who fulfils a religious duty shall not seek intercourse with them; 
their transactions shall be among themselves and their marriages 
with their equals.® The kingdom in which such bastards sullying 
the purity of the castes are born, perishes quickly together with 
its inhabitants,’ Their food should be given to them by others than 
an Aryan giver. The food was given to them in broken vessels 
(Apapatra).^ They took their meals in altogether separate dishes 
which were broken.® They were prohibited from visiting the cities 
and village occupied by the Aryans at night time and they were 
ordered under the king’s laws to visit the cities and villages of 
the Aryans for necessary purposes in the day time Ga\y(IMvSchareyiihu) 
bearing peculiar marks distinguishing them from the Aryans.^® 
Their dress consisted of the garments of the dead and black iron 
constituted their ornaments. They were to follow the professions 
of executing criminals, corpse-bearers removing the corpses of 
persons having no relatives, and of doing services in burial grounds.^* 
and they were allowed to take for themselves the clothes, the beds, 

I. (10-4> 2. (Y. S. 1-93) 3. (10-68, Y. S. 1-96). 4"(4-79). 6. (10-61). 
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and the ernameiits of the criminals executed by them.^ The 
chandalas were base born bastards of impure origin, being the 
oflp-spring of hybrid marriages (PratUorm) between Brahman women 
and Sudra men and they belonged to the lowest class of men.* 
Strictest rules were framed -by the law-givers interdicting all 
intercourse on the part of Aryans with Chandalas and persons 
belonging to the degraded castes who were outside the pale of caste, 

( ii ) Special rules of purification from defilement and 
polntion by touch of chandala etc. 

Manu lays down the rule that: “When a person has touched 
a Chandala (called Divakirti or one who moves about during the 
day only), a menstruating woman, an out-cast (Patita), a woman in 
childbed, a corpse, or one who has touched a corpse, he becomes pure 
by bathing.* Similaidy Yajnavalkya lays down that purification of 
a person touched by a woman in her menses or by one who is 
impure (e.g. a Chandala or a person of the degraded caste) is effected by 
bathing. But as regards the touch of a person who has been defiled 
by touch with a Chandala, or a woman in menses, Yajnavalkya lays 
down that, a person touched by such a person is purified by rinsing the 
mouth and by reciting once mentally the Vedic Mantras relating 
to water ( viz., the hymn of the Rig Veda beginning with Apohisth& 
etc.* ), and the famous Gayatri Mantra of the Sandhya ( daily 
prayer ) repeated by the Brahmans.® Apastamblia lays down that 
a Brahman having unknowingly touched a Chandala or a Svapaoha 
( i,e. eater of dog’s flesh ) before washing his face after a meal, 
should regain his purity by practising an expiatory rite.® Similarly 
Atri says that when one is touched by a Chandala while he has 
still the leavings of food in his mouth, he should get purified by 
fasting for three nights.’ Parasara also says that a Brahman 
having touched a Chandala should bathe with all his clothings on.* 
Similar rules are laid down by Atri, Yama, Samvarta and several 
other law-givers.* 
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l>!dllei40iit by dexual interoonrse with a Chandala wdmaii* 

^ Having gone unto a Chandala or Svapacha woman, a BrSiiman 
shotild fast for 3 nights with the permission of three Brahmans* 
£te should share his head together with the tuft of hair (Shikha) 
oh ^the crown of his head, and practise three Prajapatyas and other 
penances and drink Fanchagavya the next morning.^ By co-habiting 
unknowingly with a woman belonging to the castes of Chand^as, 

Mlechchas, Svapaohas, or other low castes, one is purified by a 
Paraka penance.* But if one has sexual intercourse with her 

willingly and procreates children, he is degraded to the same caste; 
there is no doubt in it, for that man is born as her son.* If one 
touches a low caste woman, he should get himself purified by 

faulting for 3 nights. This is the eternal regulation.* If one co-habits 
with a low caste woman, he is obliged to perform the prescribed 

penance; he should take his bath before that." 

Defilement of an Avya,n woman by Sexual intercourse 
with a Chandala. 

If an Aryan woman has sexual intercourse with a Chandala, 
she should confess her guilt to 10 eminent Brahmans.* 
immersed upto her chin in a well containing clay and liquid cow- 
dung, she should stay there for one night abjuring all food to 
regain purity.'^ After that, she would be lifted out of the well and 

having entirely shaved her head, she should take a barley diet. 
Then she should fast for 3 nights passing the last night of her 
penance in water.® Then she should take Fanchagavya with a 
decoction of certain roots, leaves, and flowers,® 

Defilement by sight and touch. 

The sage Parasara lays down that a Brahman having seen 

a Chandala should cast a look at the sun, but having touched 
hbn, he should bathe with all his wearing apparels on.^® 

Defilement by conversation. 

. Patasara further lays down that a Brahman having conversed 
with a ChSndala should expiate his sin by first holding a conversa- 
tion with a Brahman and by’ reciting the Gayatri thereafter.^^ 

1. (P.S. iO-5, 6). 2. (AtS. 183). 8. (At. S. 184). 4. (At. S. 269). 6. (Ata 270). 
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Dofilement by sharing the bed with a Chandala* 

Having shared the same bed with a Chandala, a Brahmaii 
thould fast for three nights and having walked the sanae rcwid 
with a Chandala, he should regain his purity by reciting tjie 
Qayatri Mantra.^ 

Defilement by drinking water in tonoh with a GhandSia. 

A Brahman drinking water in touch -with a Ch9.ndRla' should 
regain his purity by fasting for a day and night and by bathing 
tlirice during the fiist.* Having drunk the water of a well which 
has been defiled by the touch of a Chandala’s water-pot, a Brahman 
should live on barley and cow’s urine for 3 days whereby he would 
regain his purity.® 

Defilement by drinking water from a Chandala’s tank . 
or from his vessel. 

Having unknowingly drunk the water of a tank which a 
Chandala has caused to be excavated, a Brahman should fast for 
a night and the whole day following.* The expiation for the sin pf 
unknowingly drinking out of a Chandala’s vessel is the performance 
of a Chandrayana penance on the part of a Brahman^ provided 
that the water is belched out immediately after taking. But if tte 
water is retained and digested in the stomach, then the expiation 
is by performing a Krichhra penance.® 

Defilement by stay of a ChandSla in a Brahman’s hoiuia 
or his entry therein. 

If a Chandala conceals himself or lives incognito in the house 
of a Brahman, he should be driven out of the house as soon as 
it is known that he is a Chandala. His brethren Brahmans 
learned in the Yedas should favour the defiled Brahman as foUovs 
for absolving his sin.® For three days in the company of these 
Brahmans, the delinquent Brahman should take cooked sesamupi 
. with milk, curd, clarified butter and cow’s urine and bathe twice ea<^ 
day.^ For the first three days, he should take cooked sesamum soaked 
in cow’s urine with milk, with milk curd for the second three days 
and with clarified butter, for the last three days of the . penanog.® 
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Articles of copper or bell metal should be purified with ashes, aud 
clothes by washing; while the earthen vessels kept in the room 
should be thrown away.^ After that, a vessel containing safflower, 
treacle, cotton seed, salt, oil and clarified butter, should be kept at 
the door of the room and the room should be set to fire.* Having 
been thus absolved of sin, he should feed the Brahmans and make 
gift of thirty kine with a bullock to them.* The ground should be 
again plastered and purified by performing rites of Homa and Japa 
upon it. The ground on which a Brahman stands can never suffer 

any defilement or contamination.^ In case where a woman of the 
cobbler, hunter or pulkasa classes resides incognito in the house of 

a person belonging to any of the four Aryan castes, only half of 
what has been stated above should be practised by way of purification 
with the exception of burning down the room.® If a Chandala 
enters once into the house of any one, he should be driven out and 
all the earthen pots kept therein should be thrown away.* Defiled 
earthen vessels containing oil, clarified butter etc., should not be 
discarded; they should be purified by sprinkling water over them,’ 
Deftlemeut by shadow of a ohandala. 

The Brahman who goes under the shadow of a Svapacha 
( eater of dog’s flesh ) should bathe and get himself purified by 
drinking clarified butter.® If a person unknowingly salutes a low 
caste man, he should immediately bathe and get himself purified by 
taking clarified butter.® 

( iii ) Whether the rule of nntonchablity was a modern 

innovation or whether it had the sanction of the vedas ? 

A vigorous campaign has been started recently against the rule 
of untoucha'bility by a certain section of reformers among the 
Hindus who have propounded the view that the rule of 
untouchability as observed and practised by the Hindus at present 

was a later innovation grafted on the Hindu religion from outside 
and it had no sanction in the Vedas. It is therefore necessary to 

consider here first whether the above view is correct by an examination 
of the holy texts of the Vedas and the Hindu Sbgstras. It may 
be stated here at the outset that there is no doubt that the 
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Kwirrt as NishiSdois, ChSLnddSas and so on existed so far back as itf 
tittm of the Rig Veda, the white Yajurveda, the Brahnaantte an^ 
Upanishads as appears from the revealed texts. The institatiou 
&f the 4 castes ( ChMurmrm ) which is of divine origin Was 
definitly established in the time of the Rig Veda as appears not 
only from the Purusha Snkta,^ but also from several other hymns;.* 
I have shown above that in the time of the Rig Veda, there 
Existed 2 fundamental divisions among the people viz., the Aryans 
and the Un- Aryans called Dasyus, or Ddms between whom and 
the Aryans there was an eternal feud from the earliest times. 
The Un-Aryans were the aborigines of India, who were described 
by the Aryan conquerors not only as Dasyus and Dohsas but as, 
Avamas (i.e. having a black complexion) and Undms (ie. devoid 
of learning, good speech and culture ) in contrast with the Aryans 
who were called Sammas ( having a white complexion ) and had 
reached a high state of civilisation and culture in the time of . the 
Rig Veda. The un- Aryans were also described sometimes as 
jVisAados. Thus the people of India then consisted of 4 Vamas 
dr castes viz. The Brahmans, (priestly class), the Kshatriyas (military 
class), the Vaisyas (mercantile class), and the Sudras (servant class) 

and the fifth class called Dasyus, Dsisas or Nishddas, There axe 
Seweral passages in the Rig Veda and the other Vedas which described 
people as Pancha Jandfid, (i.e. people of the five tribes) consisting 
of 4 Aryans castes and the 5th class called the Un-Aryan 
Dasyus, D&sas or NiskSdas.* Now Yaska the author of Nirukta 
( Vedio etymology ) on the authority of the Aupamanyava school 
explains the word NishiSda as one who lives on animals i.e. a hunter 
and on the authority of Niruktas or etymologists he derives the 
Word Nishada from the affix ' ni ’ and the root * duxd ’ as meaning 
one who lives a degraded life and earns his livelihood therefrom. 
The term NishSda according to the last derivation means one in 
iifhom ain is embodied and it applied to the degraded castes and 
(^ffmdSlas who were known for leading a degraded, sinful, and 
impure life. The well known scholiast Sayana has also interpreted 
Hfe word Nish5.da in the same way. The modern tern used in 
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Southern India for the degraded castes is Pcmchama cprrespon^ng 
with the word Panch JcmdJid, used in the Rig Veda which iuc^ded 
the Nishddas and DSsyus as shown above. It is however not cl^r 
froni passages in the Rig Veda whether the 5.ryans treated the^ 
glasses of persons as untouchables as at present. This much however 

appears that the Aryans treated the aborigines as of an entirely different, 
s^k and race and treated them as unworthy of association and 

free intercourse on account of their impure and immoral practices 
and habits. There is a passage in the Vajasaneyi Saihhita. 
of the white Yajur Veda which enjoins on a purification c(f 
^rificial ves^ls from defilement by touch of low-born persons by 
Sprinkling water ( Prokshana ), before they were used at the; 
sacrifice. The original text runs as follows: “ whatever of yours 
(i.e. the vessels of the sacrifice to whom the words are addressed.) 
the impure ( Ashudhaka ) have here by their touch polluted, 
1 cleanse ( ShundhJSmi ) for you from all defilement. The wor^ 
used ' ini the above text for impure persons whose touch wm 
considered sufficient to cause defilement is A^vdhidM which has 
b^h translated by the commentator Mahidhara as lowborn persons 
{■Neecha Jdtayaha). This interpretation is further supported by 
an explanation of the same Mantra in the Saiapatha Brahmana 
i^hich runs as follows: “ It is for the divine work, the sacrifice to 
the gods, that he consecrates the sacrificial vessels by spriiikling 
OiVer them water accompanied with the above Mantra. For what*, 
ever belonging to them, some impure person has on this occasion 
d^ecrated by touching, that he thereby renders sacrificially pure for; 
them by means of the water. ”* It would be seen from the above 
V^o Mantra that even sacrificial vessels were defiled by the touch of 
impure persons \\'kQ CMruMas and other low caste men and they wet® 

t^uired to be purified by sprinkling water over them, for being 
m^e fit for use at the sacrifice. Now if vessels are defiled by the 
touch of low class and impure persons, how these persons could . be 
allpwed to touch high caste persons on occasions of religions rites a pd 
ceremonies or to enter into Hindu temples, as the latter alone were in^ 
fiated and qualified to perfUrm the sacred rites and ceremonies orctn 
.inter into the temples. There are also other passages in the 
I. (V. a . 2., (S. B. : 1/ Hi 
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wliich go to show that the low castes whose touch was considered to 
oauise a defilement for teligious purposes, were firmly established in those 
times. Thus the following castes are mentioned in the "Vajasaneyi 
Samhita viz. NishSd (Hunter), fisher man, Vrdtya (band of nomad non- 
conformists of Aryan extraction but absolutely independent and not 
following . Aryan way of life ), washer-man, iron smelter, Bhed ( a 
blackmah who carries bows and archs in his hands), Kirdia (a savage 

who lives by hunting), Pvlkasa (a man of very low birth being born of a 
Nishada and a Eshatriya), a cow-killer and a Chcbndala (a man of an 

impure and degraded tribe and an outcast.)*’ It will be interesting to 
note in this connection that even Swdmi DayU/mnd, the founder of the 
Hew sect of reform known as Arya Samaj has observed in his 
bomimentary on the white Yajurveda in chapter 30, that the rule 
of untouchability had been clearly established in the time of the 
white Yajurveda and that persons belonging to low castes and 
castes known as untouchables had their houses separate at a 
distance from the city or village in which the caste Hindus resided. 
It is therefore quite apparent that the present day Arya Samajists' 
who ardently support the move for anti-untouchability reform are 
not loyal to the illustrious founder of their own sect. The nes^t 
passage which goes to prove the existence of the rule of untoucha* 


bihty in the time of the Upanishads is found in the Brihadaranyaka 
lipanishad which runs as follows: “This deity called Prana i.e. the 
^ul of life, then after having destroyed the sin of the deities 
( presiding over the sense organs of speech, eye etc., ) technically 
cal^ death, made him depart where the end is of the quarters^ 
There it fixed the abode of sins of the said deities of sense organs. 
Hence let no one repair to the outerpeople called Antya JanshA^ 
XJoi him not, follow sin.* Now the great and well-known phfio; 


i^jpher Sri Shankaracharya commenting on the above passage ha^ 
jinterpteted the word ** Aviya JanStM” or outerpeople as persontj 
Wj^o do not deserve to be associated with either, by conyersatio^ji, of 
hy . eiglhi and who are enjoined to reside at the end, of the city q:^ 
ymage at a great , distance from the <^te Hindus. Manu seeins tp. 
iiaye^^reliecl, on ihe above Yedic parage in enjoining on a segregation 
^ the low men and Chdndalas at the end of the city away - 
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the Aryans.^ The reader can easily see from the above' 
there are clear Texts in support of the rule of untouchability aa4 
hlterdiction of touch with the untouchables not only in the Dhwrnui- 

Sh&stras but also in the Vedas or the Revealed Scriptures of ilM 
ipindus and the contrary opinion expressed by several present-day 

so-called reformers shows an uncritical judgment and their collosal 
iterance of the Hindu Shastras. That the class of Ch3indslct& 
and out-casts was a separate class by itself and treated as such 
separately from the Hindus on account of their dirty and impure 
habits, appears clearly stated in another scriptural passage which 
says: “ Those who have done wicked and sinful acts are born in the 
wombs of the sinners as dogs, pigs, or Chd/nddlas.”^ It would there* 
fore be. clearly wrong on the part of the so-called present-day 
reformers preaching an abolition of untouchability from the Hindu 
religion altogether, in face of the above evidence, to attribute the 
custom of keeping these classes of degraded persons and sinners at 
arm's length as a modern innovation created by the later day 
Brahmans out of pride or contempt for these classes of poor persons. 

tPhe rule of untouchability in Hindu Pharma Shastras which is 
based on principles of hygiene and science evidently seems to have 

been framed with the object of preserving the racial purity and 
high culture of the Aryans, by preventing impure and filthy habits 
and custofns of the low caste persons from creeping into the Hindu 
community and contaminating pure Aryan blood by indiscriminate and 
reckless Unions with them. The question of purity was of such vital 
importance to the Aryans that the law-givers viewed with great dread 
(tnd horror on the procreation of bastard offepring (Varna SanJaara) by 
tinion of Aryan women with persons belonging to these low and degraded 
(iaetes. In this, they echoed the noble thoughts and sentiments ex-* 
^ssed by our Lord Shri Krishna in the Bhagvad Gita,* wherein it is 
furthw stated that a hybrid son born of a union with the degraded 
castes ( Varna Somka/ra), leads one as well as his whole family to h^/ 
A novel argument has been recently advanced by some to the 
effect that though there is a mention in the Shastras of ChandSiw 
who formed the lowest class of untouchables, they were of one. 
mrti^lar description only as narrated in the Bamayana aboilt 
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Trishaaku viz., that they had red eyes, protrodiag tongae aaii 
huumut growth of hair all over their body like a bear, and that 
UqI^ it was shown that persons of the abova description Mi 
found existing at present, it cannot be stated that the pMsons 
who are stamped as untouchables at present are really Ch&ndfilM.^ 
The above argument is fallacious as it proceeds on an assumptiett, 
that the Chandalas are of one description only as given in tiie 
Bam&yana but the correctness of this assumption is not yet estal^aihadk 
In fact Chandalas are not of one description only but there ate seviml 
descriptions of Chand&las as given in the Yedas, the Brfihmanm, 
the Dharma Shastras, the epics and the Puranas.* Further, aceordfaig 
to the orthodox view, a person’s caste having been determined by 
birth and certain persons having been stamped as ChftndftlM 
from birth and treated as untouchables by an unbroken tradithm 
and custom extending over several generations and observed 
till to-day as is evidenced by voluminus documentary evidence, tile 
burden of proving that the present-day untouchables are net 
Chandalas is upon those who make the said assertion dogaaatieoljy 
and not upon those who have already made out a primafade ebse 
in support of the rule of untouchability which has not yet been 
refuted by the pioneers of the movement for the proposed teform. 
Not only so but an express opinion has been alree^y pronouniMi 
definitely by Achaiya Pandit Indira Baman Shastri, a followM of tfas 
School of reformers headed by Gandhiji doing propaganda work Ibf 
removal of untouchability, after a careful examination of tha imtif, 
to the efiect that 'the present day untouchables are no other ttMb 
the class of Nishddas and so on as mentioned in tile Yedw/ 
which is sufficient to refute the contrary view as propounded hy 
Principal A. B. Dhmva. The curious reader is invited to tt 
tile article in the book described in the foot note below.* The Mutiiw- 
rities cited above from Sruties and Smpties are sufficient to fgett h 

L- (See the recent statement published by Mr. A. K Dhmva Prinmpal, Bbawis 
Hindu Universitj). 
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lie 'dird^t to the novel lesson taught by the diflferent schools of modern 
ieforhierB that the rule of untouchability had not the sanction 61 
the Vedas. The scathing criticism against the practice and custom 
of untouchability “ as a blot on the Hindu religion ” made by the 
'apostie and leader of the new movement and the dissemination ef 
jaew ideas directly opposed to Sana tan religion seem to be not only 
without any foundation or justification but they are directly cal- 
culated to degrade the purity and high level of Sanatan religion df 

boary antiquity and drag it from the heights of the Himalaya to 
an abysmal ditch, of pitchy darkness and rank impurity. They are 

-further likely to cause an utter disintegration of the Hindu com- 
•.munify and to let loose in society wild forces of irreligion, impurity 
.and . insubordination leading to chaos and confusion in the Hindu 
community. It is high time when the religiously-minded Hindus 
ghoidd; be on their strict guard to protect their sacred religion which 
dias stood the test of ages hithertofoi’e against rutldess attacks made 
;’ly the - reformers without abatement from time to time. 

) Whether the Hiadus Shastras or the law of the land 
o. wafvhot the nhtoaohables alleged right to temple entry, 
i 4 ~ ^The legal position under the existing law. 

■ > -'The pioneers of the so called reform movement have of late 
set up an , alleged right of the untouchables to entry into the Hindu 
‘temples and carried cm considerable propaganda work for removing 
the disabilities of these persons from entry into the Hindu Temples, 
tOveh by medium of legislation. It is therefore necessary to consider 
'here whether there is -any sanction in the Shastras for allowing the 
dntoudiable’s right for entry info Hindu Temples for purposes of wOri 
T^ipt if may be pointed out at the outset that Hindu Temples were 
cbnstoucted by the orthodox Hindus mostly after the rise of the 
-2 hew religions, Buddhism and Jainism in about the 6th cehtury 
hefere Christ. In several cases the settlers who erected the^ Hindu 
heve founded religious endowments and trusts at ah 

outlay of large sums cf money for the exclusive benefit of thq 
oastd lEhdus only. In cases where ihere are express trust de^ 

hlear' intontion on the part of the. founder of the f^gipus 
j^oitiij^pts, and . temples as .regards , the,, persons who are^^ti^d 
to the benefit of the said institutions and temples, and their right 'td 
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w-oi!Bhi|) ia the said temples, there is no difficulty in determining 
who is entitled to enter into the said temple for worship. Thus in the 
famous temples of Mambadevi, Babulnath and the Madhavbag situate 
iu Bombay, there are express trust deeds providing that only the caste 
Hindus shall be entitled to visit the temples for worshipping the 
deities installed therein. But in cases where there are no written 
Trust deeds regulating the user of Hindu Temples the question 'arises 
for consideration in view of an assertion on the part of the reformSrs 
that the untouchables have a right to entry into such temples for- pur^' 
poses of worslxip, whether the above assertion is correct. It may be 
stated here at once that apart from the Shastraie authorities and precepts 
in the matter, by an unbroken custom extending over several gener^, 
tions past and beyond memory, no untouchable had ever entered into, 
these temples for worship nor even asserted any such claim until. the, 
reformers took up the question and started the present move for th& 
untouchables’ right to temple entry. The result therefore would be that 
a definite right is established in favour of the caste Hindusionly to 
entry into the Hindu Temples for purposes of worship bh the ^^bahd 
of immemorial custom and the presumed intention of the settler w? 
favour of the caste Hindus only to the exclusion of the untouchables who 
have hitherto failed to establish any such fictitious right in their favour. 
It is submitted that this constitutes the common law of India which 
the British Courts are bound to recognise and administer in British- 
Courts in matters of dispute between the caste Hindus {Sceoarnas) 
ahd the untouchables ( Avamas ), Moreover it is further expressly 
laid down by section 112 of the Government of India Act ' 1910 
which is a statute passed by the British Parliament that “ thd 
High Courts at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay in the exercise bf 
their original Jurisdiction shall in matters of dealing between ^rty 
and party when both parties are subject to the same personal "law 
or custom having the force of law, (e.g. Hindus) decide according 
h> that personeil law or custom. ” Further it is expressly provided 
ih section 84 of the Gdvernment of India Act 1919 that “ al • lavr 
made by any authority in British India and repugnant to ' any 
provision' of this or any other Act of Parliament shall to tW 
^ta'fent of repugnancy but not otherwise be void.” On6 
thus easily see from the above that it would be incompetent .tq 



InfliMt ^gislatura, either Central or Prorhicial, to pass any 
ineofnifftent with the provisions of section 112 of the Gkivemment idf 
India Act 1919 enjoining the High Courts of Calcutta, Madras and 
B o mb ay to administer only the personal law and custom to which the 
|Mitiee are subject in matters of dealing between party and party 
imd any legislation that may be passed by the Indian Legislature 
eautfaiy to the existing law between the caste Hindus and the an* 
ioHchaUes would be null and void being opposed to the express terms 
of the Parliamentary statute viz. the Government of India Act. 1919.. 

. The position according to Shastras. 

' ' Apart from the above legal position against the alleged r^ht 
of the untouchables to enter into Hindu Temples for Worship 
Mijoinii^ the trustees to allow the caste Hindus only a right to 
temple entry and on which basis several schemes have been already 
fMUnod by the different Courts in British India which the trustew 

aw bound to carry out according to the law of the land, the 

nriatinr is covered by clear Shastric authorities which emphatically 
deny any such alleged right in favour of the untouchables to 

^try into the Hindu Temples. Jt may be stated here at the 
putset timt as it is doubtful whether there were any temples in 
India in the earliest Yedic times, one cannot find any express autho* 
in the Yedas on the point in question. However the matters 
rf luting to temples, their mode of construction, worship therein and so 
an have been exhaustively dealt with in the Agamas and other Smritii 
aad Sh&stras which deny the alleged right of the untouchables to 
tmavple entry. Thus it is stated in Brighu Samhita that "If a Temjda 
Qpaascrated by the installation therein of a deity is entered into 
Chandalas, the Antyajas ( Untouchables ), and others bom of 
toaiTiages between persons of prohibited castes, the Mlechhas^ 
low-'bom and degi'aded persons, guilty of calumny towards the religi- 
<a» head and preceptor and of other faults and particularly by their 

trftHr and worship of the deity, the temple becomes polluted.^ 
I^inilarly it is stated that *‘If the class of persons known as jdagadhtui; 

and others, those born of Pratiloma marriages or others censured 
(drsiqful thois, enter into the Court-Yard of a building erected for A 
or into the holy place attached to a temple and set apaact 
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"for mating o^rings to the deity, the said place becomes defiled 
and requires to be purified by performing a sacrifice therein by way 
of penance, to invoke blessings from the deity and for peace and the 
idol which is worshipped should be also purified by a water bath a 
thousand times for appeasing it/’^ “Or if the idol is defiled by the 
touch of a Chandala, wine, fire, sinful persons, remnants of blood 
and other impure things, it should be reinstalled with fresh rites 
hnd ceremonies."® It is further laid down that “ The only mode of 
Yforship allowed to untouchables, persons belonging to degraded 
^tes, and those bom of pratiloma marriages, was by a sight of the 
oyest of temples only.* It is proposed by the reformers to decide by 
m^ium of legislation, the question of the untouchables right to temple 
entny by a referendum to certain classes of persons residing within cer- 
tain geographical limits of the particular temple, whose names are 
enter^ as voters in the Municipal or Local Board register of the city 
or vilhige in which the said temple is situate and by the opinion of 
a majority of votes of such persons. It may be stated here 
that Htsudu Temples are not public places like museums or libraries 
in which every member of the public of any class, creed, or religion 
is entitled to enter, but the right of entry therein for worship 
could be decided only according to religious precepts as enjoined 
by the Hindu Shastras, traditions and old customs, es the matter 
relates to a purely religious question and the same could not be 

decided by the opinions of certain persons who are entitled to vote 
at the election of members to a Municipality or Local Board of the 

place in which the Temple is situate. The whole idea of deciding the 
above purely religious question by the method of referendum seems 
to have been misconceived and based on a complete ignorance of 
the fundamental principles of Hindu religion and law. It would 
really be an irony of fate, if ever such a proposed legislation is passed, 
as it would be a great menace to the freedom of conscience and 
liberty of faith of the orthodox Hindus who constitute the bulk of 
i^e Indian populace and their right to worship the deity in any 
manner they think best. In view of the several inroads recently made 
by reformers against the Hindu religion from time to time and in 
^ew of the fact that incessant agitation is carried on by them to forefe 
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reforms in religious and social-religious matters on the bulk of the 
orthodox Hindus even against their Trishes by medium of legislation, it 
is submitted it would be highly necessary and proper that a special , 
clause of religious safeguards should be inserted in the new constitu- 
tion Act to be passed by the British Parliament for British India . 
in the near future and an express declaration made therein to the ' 
effect that there will be no interference either legislatiye or otherwise^' 
in religious matters, either as regards the mode or method of religious v 
worship or the exercise of any of the religious rites and customs'" 
enjoyed by the peoples of India hitherto so as to cement happy" 
and warm relations between the Gorernment and the people. 

(v) Untouchables in the Buddhist Literature. 

Prof. N. K. Dutta gives the following account of the existence 
of the rule of untouchability in the Buddhist Literature which must 
have been established by about the fifth century before Christ when 
there was a definite growth of professional castes (jatis) in India,' Thus 
he says: “The Chandalas were the most despised caste of the society. 
They were not allowed to live within the walls of a town. Even 
touching or seeing a Ghandala caused it^urity. In the Matanga 
Jataka, it is relate how sixteen thousand Brahmans lost their 'caste, 

because they unknowingly took food which had been polluted by 
contact with the leavings of a Chandala’s meal. In the, Satadhamma 
Jataka, a Brahman commits suicide because he had eaten the leavings 
from a Chandala’s dish. In several Jatakas, we find Brahmans 

running away to escape pollution by contact with Chandalas. This 
fear of pollution was not confined to Brahmans alone. A merchant's 
daughter washes her eyes with scented water and goes away from 
the place on seeing two Chandalas. Another Setti (or chetti) girl 
does the same thing on seeing a Chandala at Benares. The ChandSlaa 
were not only despised and kept isolated from society but were 
distinguished from the rest of the population by their dress as 
in the Matanga Jataka, and also by their speech as in the 
Chitta Sambhuta Jataka. So despised were the Chandalas that 
“contemptuous as a Chandala” was a proverbial expression. Equally 
low as the CASruMas were the castes of PiMasas and NiahSdas. ” 

It may be mentioned here as observed by Prof. Dutta that “the 
Yama divisipn of society was mainly Aryan in character thoujfh 
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accentuated by the peculiar conditions of the early Aryan conquerors 
in India and that the formation of Jati castes (i.e. small groups of 
■professional castes) many of which were tribal in origin, together 
with some of the practices like untouchability, infant marriage etc., 
was due largely to aboriginal influences.” The custom of untouchabilty 
also existed definitely in India in the time of the great Chinese 
traveller Fa-Hien who had travelled to India in about 400 A , D. 
Thus he remarks: "Those who clear away filth, have to strike sticks 
while going about in token of their approach.” 

(▼i) Bewildering Extent of Prevalence of nntouohability in 
Southern India due more to Pre-Dravidian influence. 

As regards the wide extent of the prevalence of untouchability 
in Southern India, Mr. S. V. Vishwanatha of Mysore University 
makes the following observations: " Ideas of pollution by touching 
have gained greater currency in the South than anywhere else in 
India, for South India has preserved Brahmanical traditions and 
practices more close than the other parts of the country. Castes in 
Malabar strike the observer as a bewildering phenomenon. There are 
in that District various grades of castes and sub-castes from the proud 
or orthodox Brahman on the one hand to the lowest NSyadi on 
the other. The degree of pollution depends on the distance. There 
are some castes which are looked on by the Nambudri as causing 
pollution only by touching e.g. the foreign Brahman settlers; some 
cause pollution if they come within five or six feet e.g. the artisan 
class; distance of about a hundred feet is necessary in the case of 
the Izhava, the professional toddy-tapper; his purity is unimpaired 
only if twice the distance is kept with the cow-killing Pariah, 
while the Nayadi, perhaps the last according to the social stratifica- 
tion in Malabar, will have to stand furlongs off and should cry out 
from the distance as the Asuras of olden times were supposed to 
do. Pollution by approach finds ample illustration in Malabar. It is 
in evidence in other parts of India too, and should not be looked 
Upon as of quite recent growth."^ Tracing the causes which led to 
the custom and practice of untouchability, the learned author observes: 
“ Pollution and untouchability resulted primiorily out of hygienic, 

t. (Badal synthesis in Hindu culture by S. Y. Yishvanatha)^ 


physiological, sentimental, and ethical objections. Those castes were 
declared to be polluting as were accustomed to certain interdicted 
practices such as the eating of meat and the drinking of liquor. 
Such of the lower castes as shunned these practices were of course 
'considered to cause less pollution." It may be mentioned here that 
even before the coming of the Indo-Aryans into India, there had 
been great cultural differences among the natives of India 
including the civilised Dravidians and the savage pre-Dravidians 
living in forest and caves who had not advanced beyond the 
hunting and fishing stage of culture. Prof. Dutta in this connection 
obsexres that “the suggestion of Pr^luski (a research scholar) about 
the -origin of the Doms of Modern tndia confirms the belief that 
the Pre-Dravidians are to be found in the Mshudas and OhmdSlas 
etc., of the Vedic literature.” The rule of untouchability is observed 
by the untouchables themselves to such an enormous extent that 
persons belonging to certain sub castes do not touch persons belonging 
to other sub-castes among them although both are untouchables. 
Thus a Dhed or a Mahd/r ( i.e. a scavenger or sweeper of public 
streets) would not touch a Bhxngi (i.e. one who removes the night 
soil and filth). Nor would a person belonging to one sub-rcaste marry 
with a person belonging to another sub-caste among the untouchables 
themselves. It seems that the rule of untouchability as practised 
at present in its extreme form in certain parts of India is due 
hiore to Pre-Dravidian influence than Aryan as stated above and 
the same requires to be brought into conformity with the more 
rational rule as observed by the Vedic Aryans. From this one 
cannot assert dogmatically that untouchability as such had no existence 
in any fom in Vedic times as I have already pointed out above 
that the Aryans had a scrupulous regard for rules of purity, bath, 
and so on in the observance of their religious sacrifices and domestic 
rites and rituals and they avoided touch of every thing that was 
irapqre even in Vedic times, However, it is true that the ramifica- 
tion of untouchability. multiplied to an enormous extent among the 
PretDravidian aborigines of India as is seen in some parts of the 
South even at prsent. So far as the Aryans were concerned, their 
fulM about untouchability were more rational, being based on- 
religious -and hygienic considerations and they were more actuated 
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hy considerations of preserving their racial and cultural purity rather 
than any apathy towards the poor classes known as untouchables 
who formed a separate class of casteless castes by themselves and 
for whose amelioration there is a great scope for social work. 

(vii) The anti-nntonohability movement. 

Though there is ample scope for social work for mitigating 
the sufferings of these poor classes of persons known as untouchables, 
yet at the same time it would be dangerous even to think (k 
abolishing the rule of untouchability altogether and in every possible 
form so as to cover therein even matters of religious feuth and 
conscience and ancient usages and customs as observed by the otthUt* 

dox Hindus at present. The recent campaign against untouchabili^ 
started by a certain section of reformers amongst the Hindus, soma 

‘of whom have not even the rudimentary knowledge of the Hindff 
Scriptures and Dharma Shastras, has taken such a serious turn 'ai 
to cause a serious apprehension in the minds of many as to tb6 
disintegration of the Hindu community and internal diasftnftifrf jilf 
amongst its various classes and groups. Tire reformers not being 
content with carrying on anti-untouchability propaganda, have of lafe 
gone to the length of attempting to force the said reform throitgli 
the rank and file of the orthodox Sanatanists although the latteit 

are opposed to the said movement, by medium of forced legislatioii, 
thus depriving them of their elementary right of freedom of 

conscience and liberty of feith in religious matters. Such methods 
instead of doing any good to the country are directly nRlrinlatod to 
embitter feelings of hatred between various classes of the people and 
do considerable harm to the very cause for which the reformers have 
been striving so much hitherfore. What the untouchables really watit 
is not so much a right to entry into the Hindu temples or a removal 
of Untouchability in every possible fortn as their economic and 
educational uplift, as pronounced by their several eminent leaders, 
and for which the orthodox Hindus are quite willing to co-operate 
with them by peaceful and constitutional methods without detriment 
to their sacred religious and traditional laws. The Hindu scri^uieB 
and shfistras are elastic enough and they have a catholieiiy of q)irlt 
of so adjusting their laws and customs to changed dronmstanees M. 
to allow tire backward classes to rise to higher ranks of social lU^; 
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(sotiTse time fitting them to associate more freely with the caste 
.Hindus by leading a purer, a better and a more religiously-minded 
form of life without offending against the principles laid down in 
the Hindu Shastras. 

(viii) Fundamental differences between backward classes 

and untouchables, 

A great confusion has been caused by many in the disorimina- 
tion of persons belonging to the backward classes and untouchables 
and even so great a personage as Gandhiji had only recently published 
a statement in the press to the effect that the total number of 
untouchables was 4 crores thus correcting the previous belief 
about their total number as 6 crores. But even this under* 
standing does not seem to be correct due to a confusion of 
untouchables with backward classes. The terms ‘ Untouchables ’ 

and ‘Backward classes’ are not synonymous nor are they convertible 
with each other. Although the untouchables are backward classes, 

yet it is not true that the backward classes are all untouchables. 
The term ‘Backward classes’ is a generic term of which the untouch* 

ables form a species or a variety.. Turning to the statistical figures 
as appearing in the last census return of 1931, one will find that 
while the total number of Hindus following the Brahmanical religion 
which included the backward classes is 22,03,08,164 crores, the remain* 

ing Hindus not following the Brahmanical religion which inter alia 
included the untouchables is 1,78,88,275 crores only. The latter class 

al^ contains certain aboriginal and other tribes which do not follow 
the Hmdu religion. Therefore the total number of persons who are 
daii^d as untouchables amongst the Hindus would hardly 
Simount to even a crore in number. The class known 
as untouchables comprises therein the castes of Chi3mddla8f 
Soapaefm and PvJekasas as described in the Vedas and Hharm* 
sh&st^ and the present day Dheds, MaMrs, Dorns, Bhangis and so 

on. As contrasted with the class of untouchables which formed a 
small class by itself and which was beyond the pale of the Aryan 
castes, the backward classes wliich formed a sub-division of the 

Sildras wbre undoubtedly within the four-fold varna division of the 
Hindus. While persons belonging to the former class were untouch* 
ables by birth, those belonging to the latter class were not necessarily 
an in aU respects, so as to require an immediate bath for purification 
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but some of them were untouchable by degradation to low profess 
sions and their impure and unclean habits. 

Low and backward castes ( Antyajas ) 

Seven castes along with some others are known in the 
Smjities as low and backward castes, viz, a washerman, a cobbler, 
an actor, a basket-maker ( Baruda ), a fisherman ( Kaivarta ) a 
flesh-seller ( Meda ) and a hunter.^ By knowing their women, 
taking their food, and accepting gifts from them willingly, one should 
perform a Prajapatya Penance for a year; and if, unknowingly, two 
ChSndrayana penances,^ Carpenters, barbers, milkmen, cobblers, 
potters, traders, userers, kSyasthas, flowermen, basket-makers,' 
hunters, Chandalas, Dasas, eaters of dog's flesh, kolis and beef-eaters’ 
and those born by Pratiloma marriages belong to the low castes, of 
men (Antyajas). A conversation with some of these persons should be 
expiated by an ablution, while their sight by a sight of the sun.* 
Although these were backward and low castes all of them were not 
necessarily untouchables. Thus neither a carpenter nor a kayastha was 
an untouchable. Having partaken of boiled rice from low-caste persons, 
twice-born persons should perform a penance.* A twice-born persoU 
who takes food from a washerman or from an actor or one whd 
lives on bamboo work should perform a Chandrayana penance. 

By knowing women of low castes, taking their meals and lying With 
them on the same bed, one should get himself purified with paraka 
penance.® It may be mentioned here that some of the backward 

castes mentioned above were considered low-castes and were called' 
Asat-Sudras on account of their low professions and impure habits 
as compared with other Sudras, called Sat-Sudras who led a purer 
and better mode of life. Their touch however was not so polluting' 
as that of a Chandala. While the touch of Chandala with a twice-' 
born person always demanded an immediate bath on the part of 
the latter for purification from defilement, the touch of some of 
the backward castes mentioned above e.g. a carpenter, kayastha and: 
so on was not considered so defiling as to require a bath for punfioation.' 
Thus it is stated in Atri that 'Tf a twice-born person has toudied: 
out of stupefaction a cobbler, a washerman, a bamboo-maker, a fisher* 

1. (Ym. S. 54; At. a 195; Ag. a 1-8). 2. (At. a 196). B. (Vy./Sr' 

I-IO to 12). 4. (Ag. S. 1-2). 5. (At 8. 168). . , 6. (A.t 3. .l$9Xr 
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OT an actor, he should being self-restrained rinse his mouth.^ 
By being touched by these, a tirice-born person should drink water 
one night; by being touched by them having the leavings of food 
Ip their mouth, he should fast for three nights and get himself 
pu^ded by drinking clarified butter.® The same Jaw-giver makes a 
distinction in the case of an untouchable and says that the 
BiShman who goes under the shadow of an untouchable {Swapachfit 
Le. .an eater of dog’s flesh) should bathe and get himself purifiedi 
by drinking clarified butter.® Similarly, Yama says "Being touched 
by a woman in her menses or a pemom of the degraded castes 
(patitas) in the night, a Brahman should bathe before the fire, with 
t^e , water brought during daytime.^ The word 'Avtyaja' is used by 
ihe sage Samvarta in the sense of an untouchable ( A^risya ) 
belonging to the class of Chdinddlas or Antyavasayins living at the 
pnd of the city or village as would appear from the following verse 
lyherein the said law-giver enjoins bath as a purification for touch- 
ing an Antyaja, Thus he says: “ By touching a Chandala, an 
put-cast, a dead body, a person of degraded caste {Antyaja), a 
^oman in her menses and a woman in a state of impurity 
consequent on child birth, one should bathe with clothes on.”® This 
construction drives further support from the fact that according to 
%e well known rule of interpretation, the word Antyaja having been 
psed at the end of the first line of the verse last referred to above after 
enumeration of general words Chandala, out-cast and so on, it is used 
ih the sense of ejusdem generis i,e. of a similar nature to the words 
poteviously enumerated and not in a new sense so as to include 
therein the seven classes of backward castes mentioned above, all 
pf which are not necessarily untouchables in the same sense as a 
Ch&ndala and so on.® However the sage Angirns seems to have 
used the word Antyaja in a different sense so as to include therein 
the seven classes of backward or low castes only beginning with 
a washerman as described above, ^ and he prescribes a penance for 
baring partaken of boiled rice from such low-caste persons, but not 
U bath as a purification for having touched them.® Nor even the 

r.- (Ai’a 282). 2. (At 8. 283). 8. (At S. 284). 4. (Ym. S. 63). 5, (Sm.ai78). 
6ti()9ee llaxwell on interpretation of statutes Emp. ra. Ratansi Hiiji 13 Boio. A 
BL ' Wl).' f, (Ag. & 1-8). A (Ag. & 1-2). 
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sages Atri and Vyasa have laid down the need of a bath in 
such a case.^ 

Low castes ( Antyajas ) limited only to seven in number. 

It may be mentioned here that the low castes describeJl as 
AtUyajas in the Dharma Shastras were only 7 in number beginning 
with washerman all of whom were not necessarily untouchables 
like CMndalas. Further several other castes as carpenters, gardeners 

and so on enumerated along with these 7 low castes were not low 
castes (Antyajas). Not only so, but several other castes mentioned in 
the long list of backward castes ( Antyajas ) in Vyasa Smriti as 
hStyastlvas, traders and so on were high caste Aryans like Vaisyas, 
having all the rights and privileges of Aryans, viz. right of initia- 
tion to the sacred thread, right to learn the Vedas, to perform 
sacrifices and so on. 

Bogey of untouchability as a political instrument. 

It will be seen from the passages from law-books cited 
above that the statements made by reformers from the plat- 
form as well as the press from time to time to the effect, “ That 
about 6 crores of Hindus ( which number is now reduced to 4 
crores as admitted by Gandhiji ) are untouchables and that unless 
the rule of untouchability is abolished from Hinduism, all these 
persons would bo permanently detached from Hinduism and embrace 

other faiths and religions and thereby the Hindu Community would 
be seriously crippled of its numerical strength” ai’e not only unfounded 

but they are also misleading and mischievous and evidently they 
seem to have been made to serve purely political and selfish ends of 
these reformers. The backward classes barring a few castes leading 
an impure life and having bad habits are not really untouchables as 
is sought to be made out by the reformers and the bogey of untoucha- 
bility in respect of these classes of persons raised by the reformers 
is a purely political instrument and expedient to serve their own ends, 
and the recent propaganda carried on by certain leaders to have a statu- 
tory recognition of special rights reserved for these backward classes 
seem to have been made to foster feelings of hatred between classes 

and classes and support a spirit of communalism pure and simple which 
is really most detrimental to the truly national interests of our country 


1. (At. S. 282; Vy. S. 1-12). 
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at this critical juncture when the future constitution of India is about 
to be shaped into a proper form by His Majesty’s British Parliament. 
In fact several persons belonging to some of these castes liave im- 
proved in status and are in affluent circumstances and they are not 
in need of any special protection. 

( ix ) Uplift of backward classes and Sudras. 

The idea of the uplift of backward classes and Sudras 
was not a new idea of modern times only, but it was an old idea 

started by the conquering Aryans in Vedic times of hoary antiquity 
and which was worked up b}' them into actual practice for the 

benefit of these classes of persons. The Aryans had never entertained 
any idea of extirpating the conquered races of Dmyus and Dolsas but 

they imparted to them their high ideas of purity, learning and culture 
and ultimately, in course of time, they succeeded in elevating the 

social status of these persons who thencefoiward were called Sudras 
after some generations after they adopted and followed the purer 

and better modes and habits of the Aryans. Prof. N. K. Dutta in 

this connection makes the following observations: “ During the Rig- 
Vedic period the Sudras were mostly war-captives and hence slaves 
pure and simple. But in the Gangetic plains, it was not captured 
individuals only but often whole tribes reduced to subjection who became 

Sudras. So the word came to mean tlie non- Aryans in general. In the 
later Vedic literature, the Sudra is often contrasted with the Arya, 

instead of the Dasa or Dasyu of the Rig Veda as appears from the 
following texts: ‘Oh, Indra, object of our praises, let the godless whether 

he be an Aryan or a Dasyu who wages war against us, be vanquished 
by us.’ ‘Oh, Indra come, recognising and marking the distinction of the 
Dasyu and the Arya. ’ Thus the Rishi in the Atharva veda says: 
’Make me dear to the gods, dear to the princes, dear to every one who 
beholds me, both to Sudras and to Arya.’^ Again it is further stated 
* By it I see every thing, whether the Sudra or the Arya.’** Moreover 
the greater association of Sudras in those professions which had 

been the monopoly of Vaisyas in the Rig Vedic period and the 
greater intermixture of blood wliich took place in the rank and 

file of the population, naturally tended to lessen the distinction 
between the Vaisyas and the Sudras. Again we know that where 

there has been admiration, familiarity breeds contempt, but that 

1. (A. V, l9-62-l> 2. (A. V. 4-20-4)] ' ^ ~~ 
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where there has been contempt, familiarity turns down contempts 
The hated Dasas with their ugliness, different creeds and languages, 
manners and customs, began to be more familiarly treated when 
they became domestic slaves and somewhat initiated into the habits 
and usages of their Aryan masters. Tlius from the 3rd book of 
the Taittiriya Brahmana, we know that the Sudra was already 
entrusted witli some function viz., to rvatch the property in one of 
the most important and sacred rites of the Aryans, the A shvamedha 
or the horse sacrifice. A passage from the Taittirya Samhita still 
more clearly sliows that the Sudra had gained a recognised position 
in society, being wortlry of being prayed for in respect of his 
wel&re by a Brahman sage and wa»s almost bracketted together 
with the Vaisya, ‘ Bestow splendour on our Brahmans; bestow 
splendour on our nobles, bestow splendour on our Vaisyas and 
Sudras; bestow splendour over splendour on me.’^ Yet ther*e was a 
limit beyond which the Sudra would not be allowed to stretch. The 
right of initiation belonged to the Brahman, Kajanya and Vaisya 
but never to the Sudra.’® He is definitely declared as ‘ unfit for 
sacrifice.’ ( Ayajniya ) in the Bralrmanas.* Some sort of ceremonial 
impurity was ascribed to the touch of a Sudra on certain sacred 
and solemn occasions. ‘ Let not a Sudra milk it out. For this Sudra 
has sprung from non-existence. They say that what a Sudra milks 
out is no oblation. Let not a Sudra milk out the Agnihotra. For 
they do not purify that. As regards the fifth class of Nishadas, 
ChandMm and Paidkasas, the earliest mention of whom is to be 
found in the Yajurveda, according to Prof. Dutta, the latter observes: 
“They originally denoted only unclean savage tribes living in billfi 
and forests outside settled habitations. So little amenable to culture 
were they and such abhorrence did they generate in the minds of 
Aryans and also probably of the more cultured sections of the 
non-Aryans, that a wall of separation was raised between the men 
of society and these wild people and they came to form the so-called 
castless castes whose occupations were those which could not be 
followed by the higher classes. The humanitarian idea of elevating 
by slow and laborious work, the cultural level and the standard 

1. (T. S. 6-7-6-4 ). 2. ( S. B. 3-1-2-10 ). 8. ( S. B. 3-1-1-10; P. B, 

6-1-11 ). 4. ( T. B. 3-2-3 ). 
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of life of these unfortunate peoples, was either under the circumstances 
impracticable or did not occur to the missionaries of the time. The 
great contempt with which these people were treated becomes some- 
what explicable if we remember that besides being of extremely 
dirty habits and low-culture, they belonged to a Pre-Dravidian 
Stock probably Munda-Monkhmer race who had remained unabsorbed 

by the Dravidians, and had been treated as Pariahs even by the 
latter. This spirit of contempt existed among the Aryanised 

Dravidians and was taken up from them by the Aryans. This 
feature of the caste system was evidently not a part of the original 
Indo-Aryan institution but was a thing borrowed from the Dravidians 
among whom in the south even in modern times untouchability 
plays such a prominent part.”* 

(x) Elevation of Sndras and degraded persons to Aryanhood 
by Vratyastoma Ceremony and the Suddhi (purification) 

movement. 

I have already pointed out above that the Dasas were never 
directly transformed to tlie state of Aryanhood but they were first 
made Sudras after they had adopted by imitation, the purer and 
better ways and modes of habits and manners and customs followed by 
the Aryans in course of several generations. The Aryans had a special 
ceremony known as tlie Vraiyastovm which is described at great 
length in the Panch Viihsa Braltmana attached to the Sama Veda,^ 
and by which those persons among the Aryans who had fallen to 
a degraded mode of life were admitted back into the fold of Aryans. 
There were several kinds of Vratyastoma ceremonies for purifying 
persons from different modes of degraded life viz., ( 1 ) Those who 
had fallen to a degraded life from Aryanhood and become Vratyas 
or fallen by omitting to perform the daily Sandhya or morning and 
evening twilight prayers enjoined for every twice-born Aryan and 
other religious rites and duties (2) those who had been unable to perform 
the sacred rites incumbent upon them, either on account of young 
age or old age and ( 3 ) those who had been converted from 
Hindu religion to other religions and faiths and who desired to re- 
enter into the fold of Aryan religion on performing the necessary cere- 

•Origin of Caste in India by N. K. Dutta. 1. (See Calsnd’s Translation of 
the Panchavimsa Brahmana Gb. XVII Pp. 454, 458). 
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fjQdny of purification prescribed therefor. Thus several BrahinatiB> 
Kshfitriyas, Vaishyas, and Siidras who embraced other religions and 
faiths as well as several tribes and groups were reconverted and brought 
to their original status of Aryanhood after performing the necessary 
penance. It may be stated here that according to the orthodox 
view, the caste of a person having been determined by birth, no man 
who was born in other groups of societies alien to that of Aryans and 
following other religion or faith and who was neither converted to 
that religion from Hinduism nor who descended from persons who 
were thus converted, could be made a Bi'ahman,Kshatriya,or aVaisya 
either by performing Vratyastoma or other kind of ceremony. At 
the most the said ceremony could only purify such persons following 
other faiths and religions so as to make them like Sat-Sudras by 
following their pure habits and manners but they could not be intro* 
duced into the fold of the three higher castes which were twice-born nor 
could they be initiated to the sacred thread (Upanayana) or qualified 
to study the Vedas or perform the Vedic sacrifices like the Sudras 
who were denied these privileges. The Suddhi movement which is 
taken up at present by certain modern reformers as the Arya 
Samajists, Mahasabhaites and others to convert to the three higher 
castes, persons born as Mahomedans, Christians and so on without any 
connection with Hinduism either in this life or by descent from Aryan 
ancestors, by giving them names used for the high castes and initiating 

them to Vedic learning and Vedic sacrifices does not seem to be 
in conformity with the principles laid down in the Vedas and 

the Hindu Dharma Shastras but is an innovation pure and simple 
which is not acceptable to the orthodox Hindus. However the Arya 
Samajists and the Mahasabhites although they have made a serious 
departure from the Sana tan Vedic religion in several important respects, 
yet they have done valuable services to the cause of the Aryan 
religion by converting persons who admittedly belonged to the fold 
of Aryans once but were subsequently converted to other religions, 
by bringing them back to the fold of Aryan religion after unde]> 
going necessary purification ceremonies, as also by reviving the 
study of the Vedas, and spreading the high culture and civilisation 
of the Vedic times by introducing several good practices prevailing 
in Vedic times, e. g. sacrifices, observance of the Vow of celibacy 
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( Brahmacharya ) on the part of the student and so on, elevating 
the status, dignity, and position of women in general and giving 
them a liberal education, including religious learning and implanting 
in the minds of the people ideas of true nationalism in a constitu- 
tional manner. 

(xi) ChandSlas ( untouohables ), antyajas ( low castes ) and 
Sudras (servant class) and their inter-relations. 

We have already seen above that there were fundamental 
differences between Chandalas ( untoucliables ) and Antycyas ( low 
castes ) and the 2 terms were not convertible with each other. 

While the Chdinddlas ( untouchables ) formed a separate class by 
themselves, the Antyajas or low castes formed a part of the Sudra 

class and belonged to the Aryan race, Furtlier some groups 
belonging to the fold of Antyajas or low castes followed the religious 
practices, traditions, and customs observed by the Aryans and were 
distinguished from the other members of their own community by 
leading a purer mode of life and following better customs and practices. 
They were not therefore deemed unworthy of social intercourse with 
the Aryans. Some of the castes enumerated in the long list of low- 

castes (Antyajas) in Vyasa Smriti e.g. carpenters, gardeners, and so on 
who were Sat- Sudras were not untouchables^ but they enjoyed the. 

rights and privileges of Aryans, formed an integral part of the 
Hindu community and did useful services of various kinds to society. 
The Chchnddkts being the fifth class formed a distinct and separate nlaiw 
by itself which was outside the jmle of the Aryan castes (Varna). 

(xU) Two classes of Sudras, Sat-Sudras and Asat-Sudras. 

. I have already shown above that there were two classes of 
of Sudras viz., Sat-Sudras and Asat-Siidras,^ The former class of 
Sudias viz., Sat-Sudras observed the rules of purity and good 

conduct as laid down in the Hindu Shastras and perfoimed several 
domestic rites and ceremonies as practised by the Aryans but 
without Vedic Mantras. This class also included persons who were 
begotten by Aryan males on Sudra or slave girls ( Dasis ) by 
aiiuloma marriages. The latter class of Sudras on the other hand 
viz., Asat-Sudras were of impure habits and they led an impure 
and bad life nor did they perform any rites as observed by the 

1. (Y. S. lAl, 12)^ 2. (Y. S. 1-96). ^ ^ ^ ; 
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Aryans. This class included out-easts from the caste Hindus and 
sinners and persons of impure origin who were begotten by pratiloma 
marriages between Aryan females and Sudra males. Of the several 
kinds of low-born children bori} by hybrid or pratiloma marriages, 
the ChoLnddia was the basest, being the oftspring of marriage between 
a Brahman female and a Siidra male which was considered very 
sinful and prohibited. While the G/ioi>nddllas formed the casteless castes 
and were unworthy of all social intercourse including touch and so on, 
the other kinds of Asat-Sudras of impure origin constituted the various 
low-castes called Ariiyajas on account of the low professions carried 

on by them. The Aryans were naturally averse to have any kind of 
intercourse and dealings with these classes of persons of impure 
habits and practices on account of their impure origin and impure 
and sinful practices and they formed a separate class by themselves. 
So far as the Chdndalas were concerned, they could not be elevated 
to the status of Aryans in their present life by any amount of 
austerities performed by them and they had to take repeated 
births in low-castes for several generations to atone for their sins 
and misdeeds to enable them to be born in the fold of Aryans as 
explained in the Mahabharata in the dialogue between Indra and 
Mdtanga who was born a Chandala by the union of a barber with a 
Brahman female.^ As contrasted with the Chandalas, several groups 

of Sudras and persons belonging to the class of ArUyajas were elevated 
in course of time after some births to the higher rank and status 

of Sat-Sudras, by coming into closer contact with Aryans of 
superior culture, learning and purity and following their manners, 
customs and practices. Those among the Aryans who were outcasts 
on account of their neglect to perform religious rites and ceremonies 
and duties incumbent on them, were readmitted into their formet 
castes in the fold of Aryanhood after performing the necessary 
penances prescribed therefor. As regards the regulations laid down 
in the Dharma Shastras prohibiting all social intercourse and 
relations on the part of Aryans with certain classes of persons, 
they related either to Chanddlas who were the most despicaUe 
among the untouchables or Asat-Sudras who were of impure and bad 
habits. Thus it was laid down by Gotama: “He shall not converse witij 


1. (M. B, A, P, Chs, 27-29). 
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barbarians ( Mleckhm ), or impure or wicked men, to which the 

commentator Haradatta adds a gloss that only a conversation properly 
so called is forbidden but not a talk asking barbarians ab9ut the 
road and similar matters. On the other hand, the Aryans never showed 
any aversion towards the Sat-Sudras but they praised them for 
imitating the practices of virtuous men and studying religious books 
open to them e.g. Puranas and so on but without reciting sacred 
texts.* Manu further says about them: “The more a Sudra keeping 
himself free from envy imitates the behaviour of the virtuous, the 
more he gains without being censured, exaltation in this world. 

It is further said by sage Atri that “ by following his own religion 
even a Sudra enjoys the celestial region. Another’s religion 
should be abandoned like the most beautiful wife of another person.”* 
The above description of Sudras clearly applied to those who led 
a purer and holier kind of life, and were called Sat-Sudras, 
They were also allowed in addition to doing service to the twice- 
born, to carry on mechanical occupations, arts, industries, handicrafts 
and other professions such as trade and agriculture as means of 
livelihood in distressed times, altliough some of these professions 

were specially reserved for Vaisyas ( trading class ), tiius elevating 
the Sat-Sudras to the social rank of Vaisyas.® 

Exploitation of Sudras and low-oaste men by the reformers. 

The high caste Hindus have never interfered with the peculiar 
professions open to the Sudras and low-caste men and it is really 
unfortunate that of late some reformers have begun to exploit these 
persons belonging to low-castes by depriving them of their professions 
e,g. laundries, tanneries, hair cutting saloons and so on which are 

captured by some of these reformers to the great detriment of these 
poor persons. 

(xiii) Elevation of status of Sat-Sudras and persons of 
low-oastes of pure habits and special rights accorded 
to some of them by way of exception. 

The relations between the Aryans and the Sudras were very 
cordial from the very comm'eneement and there was no love lost 
between them. It may be further mentioned here that although 

1. (Q. D. S. 9-16). 2. (M. S. 10-1^ 3. (10-123). 4 (At S. 18). 

5. ( M. a 10-99, 100; At. S. 15; P. S. 2-16 ). 
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the Sudras were not generally entitled to study the Vedas or perform 

Vedic sacrifices and other rites accompanied with Vedic Mantras, 
exceptions were made even in Vedic times in the case of some of them 

known Sat~Sudras who were allowed certain special rights and 
privileges. Thus a MatliaMra or a chariot-maker was entitled to 
keep holy fire ( Agni Adbana) for a sacrifice for the rainy 
season, although he was not twice-born, but a Sudra.^ Similarly 
a Nishada stlvapaii or a chief belonging to the tribe of Nishada 

(a low and wild tribe of Bheel) was considered entitled to perform 
Baudra Yaga sacrifice although he was not a twice-born person.* 

Likewise we find in the Raniayana, that the divine incarnation 
Shri Rama, when he had stai’ted on his way to the forest being 
banished there by his father king Dasharatha, he was given a very 
warm reception and a close embrace by Gvha, the King of 
Nishadas, ( an aboriginal race of low caste e.g, Bheel but not 
a Chandala ).® We also find in the Vedas that in exceptional 
cases certain Sudras ( Sat- Sudras ) by virtue of their leading 

a religious and moral life, were actually elevated to the status 
and position of Rishis which was generally reserved to Brahmans. Thus 

Kakshivdn who was begotten by the sage Dirghantamas on a maid 
servant of king Swanaya was respected as a Rishi and a seer of 
certain hymns of the Rig Yeda although he was a Sudra.* Similarly 

Kavasha AUusha who was the son of a Brahman by a slave-girl 
(Daai), was also revered as a Rishi and a seer of certain other hymns 

in the same Veda.® Further Vidur yi\^o was the author of a treatise 
on morals is praised very highly in the Mahabharata although 
he was begotten by -the sago Veda Vyasa on a maid servant (Dasi). 

Lastly we have the further instance of Dharma Vyadha who although 
he was a flesh vendor and belonged to a very low class was highly 
respected on .account of his piety and highly religious and moral life. 
This shows that the Aryans were not slow in recognising merit wherever 
it existed even in Sudras and persons of low-castes but who led a 
pure and pious life. The cases cited above were however exceptional 
and not hbrmal. These pious souls were respected on account of 
their superior learning and pure habits acquired by them by the 
religious tendencies inherited by them from their past lives. It may 

1. (J. S. 6-1-44 to 60>. S. (Ramayana 2-60-35, 4Q), 

4. (R. V. 1-116 to 120). 6. (R. V. 10-30 to 34; A. B 8-1). 
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be stated here that although Vedic learning was not imparted to 
the Stidras and low castes, yet religious instructions were imparted 
to them from the Puranas and the two Epics, Ramayapa and 

Mahabharata which were always open to them. Besides the path 
of devotion as taught by our Lord Shri Krishna in the Gita was 

specially thrown open to Sudras and women and even to the worst 
sinners. Thus it is stated in the Gita: “Finding refuge in me, they 
also who may be of sinful birth, women, Vaisyas as well as Sudras- 
even they attain to the Supreme Goal.”^ Further Lord Shri Krishna 
has stated in the Gita: “The same I am to all beings; to me there 
is none hateful or dear; but who worship me with devotion they 
are in me and I am also in them.”* This principle is in consonance 
with the Upanishadic doctrine of Advaita or non-dual monism 
according to which there is unity in variety and the supreme spirit 
of God-head extends universally in all, including even the worst 
sinner, though veiled in cloudy ignorance of the latter which requires 

to be enlightened by following the precepts laid down in the Shastras. 
It will thus appear from the above that according to the Gita and 

the Hindu Shastras, there is no question of any hatred or apathy 
towards any castes whether Sudras or backward classes who are 

all integral parts of the body corporate of the Hindu communily. 
The Sudras are enjoined to do useful services to the society as a 

whole in a spirit of loving co-operation and devotion to the Lord 
in conformity with the religious precepts as laid down in the Shastras 
so as to foster feelings of a real brotherhood and unity in the 
Hindu society. 

(siv) Growing spirit of commnnalism harmful to the growth 
of true nationalism and unity 

The Hindus have lived with these classes of poor persons 
viz., Sudras and persons belonging to low castes since generations 
past most peacefully and in harmony without any conflict with 
them until recently when seeds of rank communalism were 
implanted in their minds by certain persons out of political and 
mmilar considerations. Such, spirit of communalism unless checked in 
time is bound to develop and result into internal dissentions 
and discords between classes and classes of the Hindu cdmmunify, 

t <3. a 9-82> 2. (B. G. 9-29). " ' ^ 
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thus crippling the solidarity and unity of the Hindu community 
as a nation. It may be pointed out here that some low castes as 
those carrying on the business of laundries, tanneries and so on, have 
risen to affluent circumstances and they cannot be treated as backward 
classes any more being no longer in need of any special protection. 

( 13 ) Punishments and penalties for religious 
offences and sins. 

(i) Sin due to a transgression of the divine laws. 

We have seen above that every part of a Hindu’s life was 
governed by minute rules and regulations relating to piety and good 
conduct which were laid down in the Dharma Shastras to preserve the 
racial purity of the Aryans and any infraction of the said rules 
and regulations entailed the performance of certain penances as laid 
down in the Dharma Shastras by way of atonement for the sins 
resulting from the commission of religious offences. The religious 
oftences were committed by a violation of the divine laws laid down 
for the guidance of the Aryans. The idea of sin as resulting from 
violation of the divine laws appears definitely stated in the hymns 
addressed to God Varuna-the supreme presiding deity of the moral 
law in the Rig Veda. God Varuna is described in the Rig Veda 
as a self-dependent monarch (Swaraj); as well as a universal ruler. ^ 
The epithest ‘mayin’ (i.e. one possessed of occult power) is also 
applied to him. His personality is more fully developed as the 
moral God as well as the great Lord of the laws of nature. His 
ordinances which governed gods, man and things alike cannot be 
transgressed.® It is by his law that the heaven and earth are held 
apart.® He is also called ‘ Ritasya Gopta ’ or guardian of * law and 
order’ and ‘Ritavat’ or ‘the observer of order’. God Varuna is the 
only God who is so frequently prayed to in the Rig Veda to 
forgive and destroy the sins that man may have committed through 
thoughtlessness or ignorance. This sentiment is beautifully expressed 
in the following hymns of the Rig Veda: “Somehow through 
weakness of my will, I went astray; shining one, be gracious, mighty 
Lord and spare. "* “ Whatever wrong we men commit against the 
race of heavenly ones, 0 Varuna, whatever law of thine, we here 

1. (R. V. 8-42-1). 2. (R. V. 8-41-7). 3. (R. V. 6-70-1). 4. (R. V. 
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have broken through thoughtlessness, for that transgression, do not 
punish us 0 God. Merciful to penitents, he is angry with those 
who transgress his laws.® His punishment of the sinful is as severe 
as .his bounties are plentiful.® He binds with fetters and inflicts 
disease and death on evil-doers, while he frees those who humbly 
pray to him for forgiveness for their sins as also for the sins 
committed by their fathers and ancestors. The committing of sin 
also leads to disease and death.* Sin is committed by killing or 
cursing,® deceiving® and by inordinate indulgence in drink, anger, 
or dice, and his forgiveness is obtained by confession,’’ prayer for 
remission of penalty,® by oblations and sacrifices® and by hymns 
of praise.”^® “The Ordinances of Varuna are unchangeable and even 
the gods must follow them.^^ Hence he is called ‘ Dhritavrat’ ( i,e. 
one whose ordinances are fixed.”^® This would clearly show to the 
reader how high was the veneration paid by the Aryans to 
the divine laws which must be obeyed by them as their paramount 
duty and any transgression of the same incurred the highest 
displeasure and wrath of the supreme lord who inflicted a heavy 
punishment on the sinners for the sins committed by them unless 
they were atoned for by a candid and full confession of the same 
and a performance of the special penances prescribed therefor. 
The Supreme God of Justice as conceived by the Vedic Aryans 
was not an autocrat who dispensed his divine fiats from his Royal 
throne in the highest heaven in an arbitrary manner according to 
his whims and caprices, punishing the ofienders in a vindictive 
manner and giving special rewards to the chosen few belonging to 
a particular sect or creed who followed the dogmas as laid down in 
their respective sects or creeds. But He was a just and merciful 
God who was above petty considerations of caste, creed or sect. 
The justice dispensed by the Supreme Lord was in exact accordance 
with definite laws whether moral or natural and it was also 
tempered with mercy according to the penitence and genuine remorse 
displayed by the delinquent. 

1. (R. V. 7-89-5). 2. (R. V. 7-86-2, 3, 7; 1-26-2). 3. (R V. 7-88-1). 

4. (R V. 7-86-4). 5. (R. V. 1-41-8). 6. (R. V. 2-27-16). 7. (R. V. 7-86-6). 

8. (R. V. 7-86-5). 9. (R.V. 1-24-14). 10. (See Religion in Vedic literature 
by Dr. P. S. Deshmukha). 11. (R. V. 8-41-7). 12. (R. V. 1-26-8, 10). 
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( ii ) Theories of punishment. 

Law and punishment as instruments to preserve 
Peace and Order. 

Law and puaishment were instruments to preserve peace and 
order. “ Punishment alone governs all created beings, punishment 
alone protects them, punishment watches over them while they 
sleep; the wise declare punishment to be identical with law".^ "If 
the king did not without tiring inflict punishment on those worthy 
to be punished, the stronger would roast the weaker like fish on 
a spit. The whole world is kept in order by punishment, for a 
guiltless man is hard to find; through fear of punishment the whole 
world yields the enjoyment which it owes.® Even the gods perform 
the respective functions assigned to them for the good and 
protection of the universe by fear of punishment.* It is thus 
laid down in the Upanishads " Through fear the fire warms, 
through fear the sun shines, through fear move Indra, the 
wind, and death as the fifth " Let the king act with justice in 
his own domain, with rigour chastise his enemies and behave without 
duplicity towards his friends The fame of a king who behaves 
thus spreads in the world like a drop of oil on water/ But the 
fame of a king who acts in a contrary manner diminishes in extent 
like a drop of clarified butter in water.® The king has been created 
to be the protector of the castes and orders ( Varr\J3ishramot) who all 
according to their rank discharge their several duties,® A king 
who properly inflicts punishment prospers but he who is voluptuous, 
partial and deceitful will be destroyed even through the unjust 
punishment which he inflicts,^® e.g. Vena, Nahusha and others.^^ 

Retributive Theory. 

The retributive theory of punishment traces the origin of 
Justice to the instinct of vengeance as appears stated in the 
" a tooth for a tooth, an eye for an eye, and a life for a life ”.*■ 
Punishment is an end in itself according to this theory and the 
wrong done by one must be paid in his own coin in order that 

r (M. S. 7-18). 2. (7-20). 3. (7-22). 4. (7-23). 5. (K. U. 6-8; T. U. 2-8). 

6. (M. S. 7-32). 7. (7-33). 8. (7-34). 9. (7-35). 10. (7-27). 11. (7-41)^; 

12. (Mayne’s criminal law of India). . ; i 
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justice may be vindicated. Though the retributive theory oi 
punishmeut savours of an element of savagery and barbarism, yet 
its value has been emphasised ly such a great personage as Kant 
who is recognised as one of the greatest philosophers of the modem 
tipae. Kant makes the following observations on the point: ' Juridical 
punishment can never be administered merely as a means for 
promoting another good, either with regard to the criminal himself 
or to civil society but must in all cases be imposed only because 
the individual on whom it is inflicted has committed a crime. The 
penal law is a categorial imperative and woe to him who creeps 
tlirough the serpent windings of utilitarianism to discover some 
advantage that may discharge him from the Justice of punishment 
or even from the due measure of it.”^ The retributive theory proceeds 
on the principle of the intrinsic value of punishment as a vindication 
of justice and cannot be lightly brushed aside in all cases but it 
holds good even today in cases of murder when the culprit who 
is fohnd guilty and convicted of the olFenee, is sentenced to a 
punishment of death. 

The deterrent or preventive theory. 

The deterrent or preventive theory of punishment proceeds on 
the view that punishment is never an end in itself but it is merely 
a means whereby some good may be reached. According to this 
theory, punishment is made to frighten others from doing wrong. 
The robber is sent to the jail not because the offence deserves 
punishment but because others may be prevented from committing 
such offences. This theory is utilitarian in principle. 

The reformative or educative theory. 

The last theory is known as the reformative or educative theory, 
proceeds on the view that the object of punishment is not so much 
^ punish the offender as to educate him and improve his character 
in future. This theory like the last one is also utilitarian or 
tekological having some purpose in view to realise which punishment 
is meted out to the ofl^nder.- Whatever may be the merits and 
demerits of the above theories, it is quite clear that the amount of 
p unifthme nt is never fixed on any retributive standard but it is 

1. (Kant’s {dulosophj of law’ tr. by Hastie P. 196). 
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always fixed on utilitarian considerations. In giving punishmwit ♦(» 
an offender an account is always taken of the motive and intention 
with which the offence was committed. As against the reformative 
theory, it may be stated that if punishment is meted out with d 
view to improvement only, then punishment loses its force altoge* 
ther. Punishment is no punishment at all unless it is vindicative 
of the dignity of law. The end of punishment liowever was prevention 
of crime, and so punishment should never be severe or out of vindib- 
tiveness. “In meting out punishment to the offender, three things aire 
taken into consideration viz., to vindicate the dignity of law, to 
purify the guilty, and to strike terror into the heart of others. It 

is only when a particular crime becomes rampant that rougher 
punishments come into play. ” If punishments are unduly severe 

and vindictive, they lose all chance of improving the character and 
conduct of the delinquent and make him more callous and blunt 
than before. In meting out punishments to offenders all the above 
theories are therefore taken into consideration. 

( iii ) Primitive Punishments. 

In olden times punishments were private and revengeful 
a great step forward was taken when the sphere of private revenge 
was supplanted by the authority of State. We find that the systeai 
of wergild ( Vairdeya) was in vogue in Vedic times,^ according to 
which the offender had to pay fines of varying amount for murder, 

culpable homicide and other crimes against person by paying whi^ 
the offender was free from all further punishment. The payment 

of fine for killing a man varied very much; it often took the form 
of handing over a number of cows to the relatives of the persiMi 
injured.® Among other forms of punishment then prevalent, there 
was the ordeal of red-hot-axe which had to be held by the 
offender in his hands and he was held innocent if he escap^ 
burning but he was held guilty of the offence if his hands felt 
marks of burning.* In some cases the punishment was binding 
the offender to posts^ or death. There is a reference (in the Yeda^ 
to a prison,* to fetters of iron,® to ordeals of fire, water mad 

( R. V. 5-61-8 ). 2. ( A. D. S. 1-9-24-1 to 4 ). 8. ( Oh. Uc 

4. ( A. V. 19-47-9 > 6. ( B. V. 4 -12-6 ). Q. ( A. V. 
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combat.^ Thieves were to be severely beaten.* The Atharvaveda 
calls for a very horrible punishment on a man for injuring a 
Br^man’s cow viz. crushing his bones and dislocating all his limbs.* 
f* A first offender should bo let off with a warning; an offender who 
is guilty twice should be let off with a sti’ong censure, one who 
has committed the offence for a 3rd time should be punished with 
a fine; while death, corporal punishment or mutilation of a limb was 
the penalty fyr one who had committed the same crime for the fourth 
time.^ It may be mentioned here that the criminal law as laid 
down in the Scriptures and the Dharma Shastras has been supplanted 
by the Indian Penal code being Act 45 of 1860. 

( iv ) Punishment of fines 

Fining was the most conspicuous mode of punishment in former 
times. "Fining was inflicted as a punishment for giving false evidence,* 
for non-payment of debt,® and for misappropriation of property.^ 
Punishment in those days varied according to the castes of the 
offenders. Thus the fine for the life of a Kshatriya was 1000 cdws; 
for a Vaisya 100 cows and lO for a Sudra. But the crime of 
killing a Brahman was too heinous to be punished with a fine merely. 
A Brahman using abusive language to a Kshatriya was liable to a 
fine of 50 Panas, in the case of a Vaisya the fine shall be 25 Panas, 
in the case of a Sudra 12 Panas. But a Kshatriya, a Vaisya and 
a Sudra guilty of the same offence against a Brahman were liable to a 
fine of 100 Panas, a fine of 150 to 200 Panas and a corporal punishment 
respectively.® Although the above mode of discriminative and varying 
punishments according to the castes of the offenders does not appear to 
be just and satis&etory from the standpoint of modern system of 
administration of justice, yet as Mr. Buch puts it in his Hindu Ethics 
"it should never be fm'gotton that the Hindu law-makers at the same 
time lay down that in proportion to the greater knowledge of the 
delinquent, guilt is greater. Thus we read in Shantiparva that if 
gireat men transgress ( the law ), their chastisement should be pro- 
portionate to their greatness.”* Maim also says in this connection: 

X \(R. v. 1-168-4, 6). 2. (A. V. 4-3-6). 3. (A. V. 12-6-66 to 71). 

4.'^. a 8-129; 130; Y. S. 1-866, 367). 5. (8-120, 121). 6. (8-189). 7. (8-264;. 
a 8-267, 268). 9. (M. B. a P. Oh. 878; Hindu Ethios by Mr. Buch). 
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“ For having committed a theft, a Sudra cognisant of the law 
shall be punished with a fine eight times the usual one in value; 
a Vaisya with a fine sixteen times; a Kshatriya with a fine thirty- 
two times; and a Brahman with a fine 64, 100, or 128 times the 
usual one in value,’’^ Mr. R. C. Dutta also observes in this connection: 
“Manners x x x x change with times and many portions of tlie 
institutes of Manu have ceased to be operative in their present day 
in their entirety. The draconic severity of the law towards Sudras 
was probably never reduced to practice even in the days of Brahman 
supremacy, and all distinctions in punishment based on caste, certainly 
ceased to have operation after the Mahomedan conquest of India.”* 
( V ) Corporal punishments. 

“ Corjx)ral punishments were prescril ed for assault,* and for 
cases of tlieft.^ Mutilation of limbs and even capital punishment 
were the lot of thieves of valuable property.* A robber deserves a 
worse punishment.* A man incurs the penalty of having his fingers 
cut off if he is guilty of rape.'' An adulterous woman is liable to be 
devoured by dogs in a place frequented by many.® Very cruel punish- 
ments involving mutilation of limbs were inflicted on adulterers. ”® 

(vi) Penances for sins and religions offences by way 

of pntification. 

A man who omits a prescribed act, or performs a blameable 
act or cleaves to sensual enjoyments must perform a penance 
otherwise he goes to hell. For purification therefore penance should 
be performed by him in this world. The inner self of such a man 

as well as the world become pleased.^® All sages have prescribed 
a penance for a sin committed unintentionally, while some declare 
on the evidence of revealed texts that it may be performed even 
for an intentional offence. A sin unintentionally committed is expiated 
by the recitation of Vedic texts but that which men in their folly 
commit intentionally is expiated by various special penances. 
According to sage Yajnavalkya a sin committed knowingly is not 

1. (M. S. 8-337-8). 2. (R. 0. Dutta's history of civilisation in Ancient TnHin 

Vol. m P. 199). 3. (M. S. 8-280 to 283). 4. (8-322, 326). 5. (8-384, 

322, 323). 6. (8-346). 7. (8-367). 8. (8-371). 9. (8-370 to 383- 

Hindn Ethics by M. A. Bnch). 10. (M. S. 11-44; V, D. S. 20-1 to 8 and 
22; Y. S. 8-219, 220). 
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expiated by a penance but by virtue of a text he can associate 
with his community.^ A man is polluted by a vile action, e.g. 
sacrificing for men unwortliy to offer a sacrifice, eating forbidden 
food, speaking what ought not to be spoken, neglecting what is 
prescribed and practising what is forbidden,* The guilt (Adharnra) 
contracted by the deed is not effaced before it has produced its 
result in the shape of punishment in hell and in other births.* 
The most excellent opinion is that he shall perform a penance.* For 
it is declared in the Veda that he who has offered a Punastoma may 
again come to partake of the libations of Soma.* Likewise he who 
has offered a Vratyastoma which was a special rite for expiating the 
sins resulting from leading a degraded life and omitting to peidorm 
obligatory and other religious rites enjoined for the twice born.* The 
Veda says further that ho who has offered a horse sacrifice conquers 
all sins, he destroys the guilt of the murder of a Brahman.^ Forseeing 
that in Kali Yuga, men will be more irreligious and impious, the 
omniscient sage Parasara has dealt with the subject of Penances 
and purifications at great length in his law book which is specially 
meant for the present Kali age and he concludes by stating that 
“all sins are extinguished through the practice of Chdndrayana or 
TulApurusha which is an 8 days penance in which the delinquent had 
to live on one kind of food only for 5 days e.g. washed idee water, 
whey, barley meal and so on and to fast for 3 days as well as by living 
on barley diet, or by following the cows to pasturage.® By carefully 
taking into account time and place, age and ability and the nature 
of the crime one should lay down the penitential rite.® If a person 
refused to perform any penance, his own kinsmen should m flke 
the female servant of such an outcast, carry his water vessel filled 

with water to the outskirts of the village and ostracise him from 
all social and religious works.^® 

Austerities (Tapa), Gifts (Dana) and sacrifices (Yajna), the 
great purifiers from sin. 

It is laid down by our Lord Sri Krishna in the Gita that 
sacrifice (Yajna), gift (Ddm), and austerities (Tapa) are the three 

1. (M. S: 11-45, 46; Y, S. 3-226). 2. (G. D. S. 19-2). 3. (G. D. S. 19-5). 

4. (a D. a 19-6). .5. (19-7). 6. (19-8). 7. (19-9). 8. (P. S. 12-72: 

t. S, 8-322). 9. (Y. S. 3-293). 10. (Y. S. 3-294), 
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gteat purifiers from sins.^ Reciting the Veda, austerities ( Tapa ) 
a sacrifice {Yajnoi), fasting, and making gifts (Ddna) are the means 
for expiating a blameable act.'-* The purificatory texts are the 
Upanishads, the Vedanta, the Samhita text of all the Vedas, the 
Anuvakas called Madhu, the hymn of Aghamarshana, the 
Atharvashrias, the Anuvakas called the Rudras, the Purusha hymn, 
the Samans etc., the Pavamanis and the Savitri.® To live on milk 
alone, to eat vegetables only, to eat fruits only, to live on barley 
gruel prepared of a handful of grain, to eat gold, to eat clarified 
butter, and to drink Soma are modes of living which purify men from 
sin.* All mountains, all rivers, holy lakes, places of pilgrimage, the 
dwellings of Rishis, cowpens and temples of the gods are places 
which destroy sin.® Continence, speaking the truth, bathing 
morning, noon, and evening, standing in wet clothes, sleeping on 
the ground and fasting are the various kinds of austerities (Tapa).* 
Gold, a cow, a dross, a horse, land, sesamum, clarified butter, and 
food are the gifts ( Dana ) which destroy sin.^ The periods of 
penances vary from 1 year to 6 months, 4 months, 3 months, 
2 months, 1 month, 24 days, 12 days, 6 days, 3 days, a day and 
a night.® These acta may be optionally performed when no particular 
penance has been prescribed.® For great sins (MaliapSiakas) difficult 
penances are prescribed and for trivial faults easy ones are pres- 
cribed.^® The Krichchra, the Ati-Krwhchra, and Qhandrayana are 
severe penances prescribed for all offences. In consequence of a 
remnant of the guilt of former crimes, persons are born idiots, dumb, 
blind, deaf, and deformed, who are all despised by the virtuous.^® 
Penances therefore must always be perlormed for the sake of 
purification because those whose sins have not been expiated, are 
born again with disgraceful marks.^® 

Repentance after confession and a determination 
not to commit sin in future essential elements 
of all penances and purifications. 

Mere performance of penances and purifications as prescribed 
in the Shastras is of no effect unless it is coupled with a confession 

1. (B. G 18-5). 2. (G. D. S. 19-11)! 3. (ibid 19-12). 4. (19-18). 

6. (19-14). 6. (19-16). 7. (19-16). 8. (19-17). 9. (19-18). 

10. (19-19). 11. (19-20). 12. (M. S. 11-63). 13. (11-54). 
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and a genuine remorse from the heart and a determination not to 
commit the sin in future. By confession, by repentance, by austerity, 
and by reciting the Veda, a sinner is freed from guilt, and in case 
no other course is possible by liberality.^ In proportion as a man 
who has done wrong himself confesses it, even so far he is freed 
from guilt, as a snake from its slough.® Hence one should 
confess the sin committed by him before the synod of learned 
Brahmans ( Vidvat Parislmi ) and perform the penance laid down 
by them.* In proportion as his heart loathes his evil deed, so far 
is his body freed from tliat guilt. ^ He who has committed a 
sin and has repented is freed from sin, but lie is purified only 
by a determined resolution of ceasing to commit sin and thinking 
‘I will do no more.’* Having thus considered in his mind what will 
arise from his deeds after death, let him always be good in thoughts, 
speech and actions.® He who having unintentionally or intentionally 
committed a reprehensible deed, desires to be freed from the guilt 
of it, must not commit it a second time.^ If his mind be uneasy 
with respect to any act, let him rejieat the austerities prescribed as 
a penance for it until they full satisfy his conscience.” 

Value of austerities. 

All the bliss of gods and men is declared by the sages to 
whom the Veda was revealed, to have austerity for its root, 
austerity for its middle and austerity for its end.® The pursuit of 
sacred knowledge is the austerity of a Brahman, protecting the people 
is the austerity of a Kshatriya, the pursuit of his daily business 
is the austerity of a Vaisya and service is the austerity of a Sudra.^® 
Ss^es who control themselves and subsist on fruit, roots, and air, 
survey the 3 worlds through their austerities alone.^^ Medicines, 
good health, learning, and the various divine stations are attained 
by austerities alone; for austerity is the means of gaining them.^* 
Both those who have committed mortal sins {MaMjMtaka) and all 
other offenders are severally freed from their guilt by means of 
well-performed austerities.^* Whatever sin men commit by thoughts, 
words or deeds, that they speedily burn away by penance, if they 

1. (M. S 11-228; P. S. 9-62). 2. (11-229). 3. (P. S. 9-62). 4. (M. a 11-230). 
5. (11-231). 6. (11-232). 7. (11-233). 8. (11-234). 9. (11-285). 
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keep penance as their only riches.^ The gods accept the offerings 
of that Brahman only who has purified himself by austerities, and 
grant to him all he aesires.^ 

(vii) Classes of difficult penances. 

Krichchra, Atk-K^lohchra and Chandrayana penances 
for expiating sins. 

For the expiation of offences for which no atonement has been 
prescribed, let him fix a penance after considering the offender’s 
strength and the nature of oflfenco.® The difficult penances prescribed 
in the Dharma Shastras for expiating different sins committed by a 
person are Krichchra, Tapta Kridichra, Ati-Krichchra and Cha/ndrUr 

yq/m which rise in severity according to the gravity of the sins 
and offences. 

Prajapatya Krichchra penance. 

As regards the Frqjapatya Krichchra penance revealed by 
Prajapati, the twice -born *w ho performs it for expiating a sin com- 
mitted by him, shall during the first three days eat in the morning 
only food fit for offerings and fast in the evening. Next he shall 
eat food fit for offerings during another period of three days in the 
evening only. Next during another period of 3 days, he shall not 

ask anybody for food. Next he shall fest during another period of 
three days.* 

Santapana Krichchra. 

Subsisting on Panchagavya consisting of the urine of cows, 
cow-dung, milk, sour-milk, and clarified butter, and a decoction of 
kusha grass, and fasting during one day and night, that is called a 
Sdintapana Krichchra.'^ 

Tapta Krichchra penance. 

A Brahman who performs a Tapta Kr^hchra penance, must 
drink hot water, hot milk, hot clarified butter and inhale hot air, 
each during three days, and bathe once with a concentrated mind.* 

A Paraka Krichchra. 

A fast for 12 days by a man who controls himself and commits 
no mistakes is called a ParaJca Krich^ra which removes all guilt.’ 

1. (11-242). 2. (11-243). 3. (M. S. 11-210, 211)' 4. (M. S. 11-212,* 
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Ati'Krlchohra. 

• A twice-born person who performs the Ati-lCrichchra penancC 
must take his food during three periods of three days in the manner 
described above but one mouthful only at each meal and fast during 
the last three days.^ He who desires to be purified quickly shall stand 
during the day and sit during the night. He shall speak the truth. He 
shall not converse with any body but Aryans. He shall daily sing the 
two Samans. He shall bathe in the morning, at noon, and in the even- 
ing, reciting the 3 prescribed verses and he shall dry himself reciting 
the prescribed purificatory verses ( Pavamani ). Next he shall offer 
libations of water. The worship of the sun must be performed with 
the prescribed texts. Offerings of clarified butter must be made 
with the help of the same texts At the end of the period of 12 days, 
he shall eat boiled rice and make oflferings to the deities Agni 
(fire). Soma, Agni and Soma, Indra and Agni, to Indra, to all the 
gods, to Brahman, to Prajapati, and to Agni svista Krit. Afterwards 
he must feed Brahmans. By tlie above rules, the Ati-Kfichchra 
penance has been explained. When he performs that, he shall eat 
only as much as he can take at one mouthful.* 

Kf’iohohra Ati-Kriohehra. 

The Third Kfichchra is that where water is the onlj'’ food 
and it is called KHchohra Ati~Krichchra ( or the most difiicult 
penance ). According to Gotama the period of this penance is 12 
days only but according to Yajnavalkya, it is 21 days. He who 
has performed the first of these three, becomes pure, sanctified, 
and worthy to follow the occupations of his caste. He who haa 
performed the second is freed from all sins which he commits 
excepting great or mortal sins {Mah^p^tahxi}. He who performs the 
third removes all guilt. Now he who performs these three Krichchras 
becomes perfect in all the Vedas and known to all the gods. Like- 
wise he who knows this.* 

Chandrayana penance. 

' 'The Chdindrayana or the. lunar penance is the most difficult 
penhhce which is prescribed for expiating the most heinous offences. 

1. <W^214; ,Y. S. 3-819). 2 (G. D. S. 26-6 to 19). 3. (G. D, S. 26-20 
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If one diminishes one’s food daily by one mouthful during the 
dark half of the month and increases it in the same manner during 
the bright half and bathes daily at the time of three libations 
( morning, noon and evening ), that is called the lunar penance or 
CMndrdiyam?- The general rules prescribed for a Kiichchra penance 

are applicable to the Chandrayana. The hair must be shaved in case it 
is performed as a penance. Ho shall fast on the day preceding the full 

moon. And he shall offer libations of water, oblations of clarified buttw, 
consecrate the sacrificial Viands and worship the moon reciting the 
prescribed Mantras of the Rig Veda.® He shall offer clarified butter 
reciting the 4 prescribed Mantras. And at the end of the offering of 
clarified butter, he shall offer pieces of sacred fuel reciting certain 
holy texts. Each mouthful of food must be consecrated by the 
mental recitations of one of following words ‘ Om Bhuh, Bhuvah, 
Svah, austerity, truth, fame, prosperity, vigour, refreshment, strength 
lustre, soul, law, Siva.’ Or he may consecrate all of them at once 
saying Adoration Svaha. The size of the mouthful shall be such 
as not to cause a distortion of the mouth in swallowing it. The 
sacrificial Viands are boiled rice, food obtained by begging, ground 
barley-gruel, vegetables, milk, sour milk, clarified butter, roots, 
fruits and water; among these each succeeding one is perferable to 
those enumerated earlier. He shall eat on the day of full moon 

15 mouthfuls and during the dark half of the month daily diminish 
his portion by one mouthful. He shall fast on the day of the new 

moon, and during the bright half of the month daily increase his 
portion by one mouthful. According to some the order shall be 
inverted, i.e. the performer may begin with the fast on the day of 
the new moon. That is called a month occupied by the Chj3/ndrSiya/na 
penance. He who has completed that, becomes free from sin and 
free from crime and destroys all guilt He who has completed a 
second month living according to the above rule sanctifies himself, 
his ten ancestors and ten descendants as well as any company to 
which he may be invited.’ And he who has lived for a year 
according to that rule dwells after death in the world of the moom* 
He who performs the lunar penance of ascetics, shall eat during a 
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zabath dailj? at mid-day, eight mouthfuls, controlling himself and 
consuming sacrificial food only.^ If a Brahman with concentrated 
mind, eats during a month daily 4 mouthfuls in a morning and 4 
after sun set, that is the lunar penance of children.* He who 
concentrating his mind eats during a month in any way thrice 
eighty mouthfuls of sacrificial food, dwells after death in the world 
of the moon.* The Rudras, likewise the Adityas, the Vasus, and 
■the Maruts, together with the great sages, practised this rite in 
order to remove all evil.* Burnt oblations must daily be made by 
the penitent himself, and he must abstain from injury to sentient 
creatures, speak the truth, and keep himself free from anger and 
from dishonesty." Let him bathe three times each day and thrice 
each night, dressed in his clothes; let him on no account while 
performing the penance talk to women, Sudras, and outcasts.® 

(▼lii) Classifloation of sins, as Mahapatakas (great sias) 
Upa patakas and other minor sins. 

Mahapatakas or great sins. 

The following sins are called Mahd^idiahas or the great mortal 
sins viz., killing a Brahman, drinking the liquor called Sura or wine, 
•stealing the gold of a Brahman, adultery with a Grurus (teacher’s) 
wife, and association with mon who have committed these offences.^ 
These sins involved a loss of caste. For the above first four great 
sins, if they do not perform the prescribed penance, let him inflict 
corporal punishment and fines in accordance with the law.® For 
violating a Guru’s bed, a mark shall be impressed on the forehead 
with a hot iron; for drinking the spirituous liquor called Sura, (wine) 
the sign of a tavern ( i.e. a wine-cup ), for stealing the gold of a 
Brahman a dog’s loot, and for murdering a Brahman a headless 
corpse.® Excluded from all fellowship at meals, excluded from instruc- 
tion and from matrimonial alliances, abject and excluded from all 
■reli^ous duties, let them wander over this earth. Such persons 
’who have been branded with indeliable marks must be cast off by 
their relations and receive neither compassion nor a salutation; that 
is tiie teaching of Manu,^^ But men of all castes who perform the 
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|wescribed penances must not be branded on the forehead by the 
king, but must be made to pay the highest amercement or fine.^ 
For such offences, if committed by a Brahman' the middlemost 

amercement shall be indicted or he may be banished from the 
realm keeping his money and chattels.® If men of castes other than 

that of Brahman, have unintentionally committed such crimes, they 
ought to be deprived of their whole property. If they committed- the 
crimes, intentionally, they shall be banished.* The most terrible 
punishment was prescribed for drinking wine viz., the drinker was 

made to drink hot boiling liquor until he was completely scalded.* 
Falsely giving information to the king regarding a crime, and falsely 

accusing one’s teacher are offences equal to slaying a Brahman." 
Reviling the Veda, giving false evidence, slaying a friend, and eating 
forbidden food, are ofiences equal to drinking wine." Stealing a deposit, 
or men, horse, silver, land, diamonds and other gems is declared 
to be equal to stealing the gold of a Brahman.^ Carnal intercourse 
with sisters by the same mother, with unmarried maidens, with 
females of the lowest castes, with the wives of a friend or of a son, 
they declare to be equal to the violation of a Guru’s bed.® 
Upapatakas or less grave s^s and offences causing loss 
of caste ( Jatibramsa ). 

Among Upapatakas or less grave sins, we find slaying kine, 

sacrificing for those who are unworthy to sacrifice, adultery, selling one- 
self, casting off one's teacher, mother, father or son, giving up the 

(kiily study of the Veda, and neglecting the sacred domestic 
fire;® defiling a damsel, usury, breaking a vow, and selling one’s 
wife or child;^® living as a Vratya (i.e. one who has fallen by 
neglecting all obligatory and other rites and duties enjoined for the 

twice-bom ), casting off a relative, teaching the Veda for wages, 
learning the Veda from a paid teacher, and selling goods which 
one ought not to sell;^^ superintending mines or factories of any Knd, 
executing great mechanical works, e.g. making machines for Idlling 
great animals and so on, injuring living plants, subsisting on 
the earnings of one’s wife, sorcery by means of sacrifices, and working 
magic by means of roots and so forth;^® neglecting to kindle ti»e 

^acred fire, theft, non-payment of the three debts ( viz., tp tbe 
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sages, the fathers aad the gods), studying bad books, and practising 
the arts of dancing and singing,^ stealing gi’ain and cattle, intercourse 
with women who drink spirituous liquor, slaying women, Sudras 

Vaisyas or Kshatriyas, and atheism-all these are Upapditahas or 
offences which cause a loss of caste.’ Giving pain to a Brahman 
(e.g. by a blow), smelling at things which ought not to be smelt at 
e.g. garlics, onions etc. or at spirituous liquor, cheating and an 
unnatural offence with a man, are declared to cause the loss of 
caste ( JSii hramsha ).* • 

Other minor sins and offences. 

Killing a donkey, a horse, a camel, a deer, an elephant, a 
goat, a sheep, a fish, a snake, or a buffalo, these offences degrade 
the offender to a mixed caste ( SainJcarlkarana ) and he is purified 
by reinitiation after undergoing necessary penance.* Accepting 
presents from blamed men, trading, serving Sudras and speaking a 
falsehood make the offender unworthy to receive gifts ( Apdira ).“ 
Killing insects small or large, or birds, eating anything kept close 
to spirituous liquor, stealing fruit, firewood, or flowers are oflfences 
which make men impure (Malolmha).^ Special penances are prescribed 
in the Dharma Shastras for an expiation of sins resulting from 
different offences.^ 

Secret Bins and penances fcr their expiaticn. 

The penances for sins made public are mentioned above, while 
different penances are prescribed for secret sins. Sixteen suppressions 
of the breath ( PrSmMymvx ), accompanied by the recitation of the 
Vy&hrities and of the syllable ‘OM’ purify a man after a month 
for the secret sins committed by him including even the murder 

of a learned Brahman, provided the said penances are repeated 
daily.® Even a drinker of wine, the person who has stolen gold and 

the violator of a Guru’s bed in secret, become pure by muttering 
the prescribed Mantras.® He who desires to expiate sins, great or 
small, must mutter during a year the Rik verse ‘ May we remove 
thy anger, 0 Varuna etc. ’, or ‘whatever offence here O Varuna 
etc.’^®That man who having accepted presents which ought not to 
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be accepted or having eaten forbidden food, becomes pure after 
three days by muttering the prescribed verse. ^ But he who has 
committed many sins becomes pure if he recites during a month 
the four verses addressed to Soma and Rudra and also other 
prescribed verses, while he bathes in a river.* He who is stained 
by mortal sin, becomes pure if with a concentrated mind he attends 
cows for a year, reciting the Pavamani verses contained in the 9th 
Mandala of the Rig Veda and subsisting on alms.® Or if pure in 
mind and in body, he thrice repeats the Samhita of the Veda, in 
a forest, sanctified by three Paraka penances, he is freed from all 
crimes causing loss of caste (Pataka).* But if a man fasts during three 
days, bathing thrice a day and muttering in the water the hymn 
of Aghwnarshana Mantra, he is likewise freed from all sins causing loss 
of caste, as a horse sacrifice removes all sins.® A Brahman who retains 
in his memory the Rig Veda, is not stained by guilt though he may 
have destroyed the three worlds and though he may eat the food 
of any body.® He who with a concentrated mind thrice recites the 
3 Vedas viz., Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Sama-Veda, together 
with the texts of the Upanishads teaching the secret doctrines, is 
completely treed from all sins.* As a clod of earth falling into 
a great lake is quickly dissolved, even so every sinful act is engulfed 
in the threefold Veda.® 

(z) Exoommunication of persons having intercourse 

with outcasts. 

He who associates with an outcast himself becomes an out- 
cast after an year, by using the same carriage or seat with him or 
by eating with him but he becomes an outcast forthwith by sacri- 
ficing for him, teaching him, or forming a matrimonial alliance with 
him and he has to perform a penance for expiation. Even a Sudra 
who is not qualified to study the Veda and offer oblations to the 
sacred fire becomes purified by performing the prescribed penance.® 
The sage Paraaara lays down the rule that by the use of the same bed, 
seat, or cushion with an outcast or by conversation with him or 
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by^ eating with him, sin becomes suffused in the body of the pereoi*' 
associating with the outcast, just as oil drops poured on water soonr 
spread over its surface.^ He who associates with any one of those 
outcasts must perform the prescribed penance in order to atone for 
such intercourse.* The Sapindas and Samanodakas i.e. agnate relations 
of an outcast must offer a libation of water as if he were dead> 
outside the village, on an inauspicious day, in the evening and in^ 
the presence of the relatives, officiating priests and teachers.* A. 
female slave shall upset with her foot a pot filled with water as if 
it were for a dead person; his agnate relations shall be impure for a 
day and a night.* But thenceforward it shall be forbidden to con- 
verse with him, to sit with him, to give him a share of the inheritance, 
and to hold with him such intercourse as is usual among men.* 

Be-ad mission of the Excommunicated person to caste after 

performing penance. 

The person who is excommunicated from his caste for associating 
with outcasts is readmitted to his former caste, after performing 
the prescribed penance. When he has thus performed the penance, 
they shall bathe with him in a holy pool and throw down a new 
pot filled with water. Thenceforth they accuse him no longer and 

associate with him in all social and religious works.® But he shall 
then throw that pot into water, enter his house and perform as 

before all the duties incumbent on a relative.^ Let him follow the 
same rule in the case of female outcastes; but clothes, food and 
drink shall be given to them and they shall live close to the family 
house.® Let him not transact any business with unpurified sinners; 
but let him in no way reproach those who have made atonement.* 

( xi ) Expiatory penances and rites dictated by the 
synod of learned Brahmans (Vidvat Parishad). 

A penitent is purified of his sin through the dictates of the 
synod of learned Brahmans ( Vidvat Parishad ).^® Like water that 
is dried up by the sun and air, the sin of the penitent is extinguished 
by. the order of the Parishad; it does not atteu^h itself either to* 
the penitent or to the synod.^^ The Synod that lays down the 
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fown of an expiatory rite for a penitent without having any knowledge!' 
of the Scriptures, acquires the demerit of the act for which expiation/ 
is- sought.^ What three or four Brahmans well- versed in the Vedan^ 
lay down as expiation for any particular delinquency, should be 
regarded as the only true forin of expiation that can be advised. 
What thousands of ignorant Brahmans may advise in the case is 
not of the right kind.* Sin stands in awe of them, who interpret 
the meanings of scriptures in conformity with the principles of 
sound reasoning.* An assembly consisting of 3 or 4 Br^mans 
well-versed in the Vedas and Vedangas ( i.e. appendages of* 
the Vedas ), even without consecrating the sacred fire, is called 
a Parishad { synod ).* Even a single Brahman who is a Muni 
with a knowledge of self and devoted to prayers, performance 
of Vedic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may constitute 
a Parishad in his individual capacity.® In the absence of 
of five Brahmans of the aforesaid type, an assembly consisting of 
Brahmans who are content with their own profession should be 
regarded as a Parishad.® A council consisting of thousands of 
persons, who are Brahmans only in name should not be honoured 
with the dignity of a Parishad.’ A wooden elephant, an antelope 
made of stuffed hide, and a Brahman who has not studied the 
Vedas are the three things that merely bear the epithet of their 
living prototypes.® A Brahman without the Gayatri Mantra is 

more degraded than a Sudra. Brahmans who know the Supreme 

Brahman and are devoted to the Gayatri are the foremost in 
honour and sanctity.® 

( 14 ) The special purpose of the Dharma 5hastras» 

( 1 ) Ethics the main purpose of the Dharma Shastras. 

The Dharma Shastras which constitute the Smjitis of thO^' 
Hindus are based on the Vedas and they mainly treat of rules of 
commandment (Vidhi) and prohibition (Nishedha) regulating conduct* 
in' relation to the social, moral and religious spheres of a man’s' 
life. The main purpose of Dharma Shastras was ethical. A 
high moral life ( SadOcMra ) and the observance of rules relating 
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to the four orders and stages of life ( Varndishrama Dhcmrwt) and 
those relating to ablutions, purity, touch, food, drink, marriage, 
penance and purification against defilement, marked out and 
distinguished the Aryans from the Un- Aryans who were known 
for their unclean and filthy habits, immoral acts, and an impulsive 
and animalistic life seeking after self-gratification even at the cost 
of their fellow brethren members of tlie same society, who were 
treated by them with cruelty.^ The Un-Aryans who formed a 
class by themselves had their dwelling places at the end of the 
city or village in which the Aryans observing the rules relating to 
to the four castes ( Chaturvarna ) and other matters as prescribed 
in the shastras resided.^ The rules framed by the law-givers in 
the Dharma Shastras were meant for the racial purity and elevation 
of morals and the culture and civilisation of the Aryans. 

(ii) Rules of the Dharma Shastras urere means only to the 
supreme end of self-realisation and not ends in themselves. 

It may be pointed out that the ethical and other rules laid 
down in the Dharma Shastras were means only to the supreme 
end of self-realisation or perfect freedom which was the highest 
end or summum bonum of a man’s life and not ends in themselves 
and their object was purification of a man’s body and mind. The 
supreme end of life as taught in the Vedanta philosophy was 
knowledge of transcendental idealism which demanded the highest 
self-sacrifice and a life of high discipline and self-abnegation on the 
part of the aspirant after supreme truth and enlightenment. In 
short, ethics was not the goal of human life but it was only a 
means to the end of spiritual enlightenment and it had therefore to 
be transcended in the ultimate end. It was however not an easy 
task for all to have spiritual enlightenment and vision of the 
supreme divinity all at once without necessary inititation and due 
qualifications therefor. Hence the law-givers have insisted on the 
Aryans to observe the rules and regulations as laid down for their 
guidance in the Dharma Sh^tras according to their castes, orders 
of life and so forth which they were enjoined to follow scrupulously 
leading an orderly and a graded life, according to their qualifications. 

T*(M. a 10-58). 2. (M. a 10-61). “ 
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The well known scholar and philologist of the West, Prof. Maxmullor 
even has defended the rule in the Hindu Scriptures that only those 
who were initiated to the learning of the sacred lore were qualified to 
study the esoteric doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy. The learned 

author makes the following observations in the matter: — “The caste 
of the Sudras was not admitted to the education provided for the 

higher, or the twice-born castes. To admit them to a study of 
Veda, would have been like admitting naked savages to the lecture 
room of the Royal Institution x x x . But while the Sudras were 
excluded the right to be taught the Vedanta, all the higher castes 
were admitted to the study of the Upanishads and the Vedanta 
philosophy, provided always that they had qualified themselves for 
these higher qualifications. This insistence on certain qualifications 
is surely not exclusion, and no doctrine, can be called esoteric, 
which is open to all who are able and willing to enter.*'* 

( Ui ) Whether the ethics of the Bhagvadgita is opposed to 
that of the Dharma Shastras ? 

An opinion has been expressed on the part of certain social 
reformers to the effect that the ethics of the Bhagvadgita is opposed 
to that of the Dharma Shastras; that the Gita by its doctrine of 
equality of all has obliterated all distinctions between the four castes 
as also all rules of interdiction and restriction laid down in the 
Dharma Shastras in matters of touch, food, drink, marriage etc. 
Even a superficial examination of the contents of the Gita will 
dispel the above notion and show that the ethics of the Gita is not 
at all opposed to that of the Dharma Shastras. Our Lord Shri 
Krishna exhorts Arjuna in the Gita and through him all persons 
“to treat the scripture law which says ‘Thou sbalt act so and so; 
thou shalt not act so and so’ as the supreme authority in deciding 
what ought to be done and what ought not to be done.”^ Further 
as regards the institution of caste as laid down in the Vedic religion 
our Lord Shri Krishna himself took incarnation on this earth in bodily 

form for the preservation of sj)iritual life i.e. Brahmanhood including 
the Vedas, the BrUhmanas and sacrifices on which depended w 
distinctions of caste and religious orders ( VarrtiSAroma ). Shri 
Krishna has further pointed out in the Gita that the four castes 
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'( 'Ohwbiirvama ) were created by him on the principle of the 
distribution of qualities and actions,^ distinct duties having been 
assigned to the respective castes according to the qualities born of 
nature from the very birth.® The same principle is laid down in 
Manu Smriti,® according to which separate duties and occupations 
were assigned to the four castes, from the very birth. As regards 
the distinctions as to marriage too, the Gita scrupulously follows 
the doctrine of the Dharma Shastras and condemns in strong terms 
the caste-hybrid offspring ( Vamamnkara ) begotten by the inter- 
marriages of persons belonging to different castes and consigns them 
to bell.* Manu too in his famous law code,® has laid down the law 
enjoining on marriage in one’s own caste and prohibiting marriages 
with persons belonging to other castes and he stigmatises the oft- 
spring born of Pratiloroa marriages as the worst sinner. He says: 
“That kingdom in which such bastards sullying the purity of castes 
are born, perishes quickly together with its inhabitants.® The reader 
will thus see from the above discussion that the ethics of Bhagvad gita 
as in no way opposed to that of the Dharma Shastras but accepts the 
rules in the latter as of supreme authority for the preservation of 
Aryan culture and purity of race. 

(iv) Obedience to Law and Anthority paramount duty of 
all as laid down in the Scriptures and Dharma Shasttas. 

The Aryans looked upon law and order with the greatest 
veneration from the veiy earliest times. Thus it is stated in the 
Big Veda “ From devotional austerities of Brahma-the creator, 
eternal law and truth were born.”® In the Upanishads, law and 
truth were equated with the highest divinity,® which was the 
object of devotional worship and exacted from all a dutiful obedience 
to the moral and natural laws. On the whole, we find a growing sense 
of justice and a higher conception of law displayed in the Upanishads.® 
“Law is power of the Kshatriya; therefore there is nothing higher 
t han the law. Thenceforth, even a weak man rules a stronger 
with the help of the law as with the help of a king”. The ordinances 
of Varuna as the great Lord of the Laws of nature as also moral 

1. (B. G. 4-18). 2. (B. G. 18-41). 8. (M. a 1-87). 4. (B. G. Mfi). 

5. (M. a 3-4). 6. (10-61). 7, (R. T. 10-190-1). 8. (N. Pfc U. 
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laws, govern gods, men and nature and being unchangeable except 
by His will, they must be dutifully obeyed by all including even 
gods,*’ The sacred law along with the Vedas and the eternal 

truths revealed therein constitute the word of God ( Brahma ), 
who created the universe. Brahma imparted knowledge of the 

secred law to Manu and Manu imparted it to Marichi, Brighu 
and other sages,® and the sage Brighu taught it to others.® 
As regards the majesty of law and its binding character, Manu says: 
"The sacred law of justice and righteousness (Dharma) being violated 
destroys and being preserved it preserves. Therefore sncred law of justice 
must not be violated, lest justice violated destroy us.”* “The <mly friend 
that follows a man even after death is justice and righteousness, for* 
every thing else is lost at the same time when the body perishes. ”® 

(▼) Theistio basis of the ethics and sacred laws 
laid down in the Dharma Shastras. 

It may be mentioned here at the outset that in India ethics 
was never divorced from theology as in the West but it formed 
a part and parcel of the Aryan religion from the very earliest 
times, as appears from several hymns of the Big Veda cited abovei 
addressed to Varuna wdio was not only the Lord of natuial laws 
but also a moral God. We have already seen above that according 
to the Vedic theory, God is the Supreme ruler and governor of 
the universe who governs nature animate ns well as inanimate by 
moral, just, and natural laws, which are all controlled by Him in a 
wise and just manner. Neither natural nor moral laws would have 
their play and operation by themselves without sustenance of the 
pmniscient Lord who also dispenses justice to man and all sentient 
beings by giving them fruits in exact accordance with the acts 
done by them whether in this life or in a former life. Why ai 
particular act whether good or bad gives rise to corresponding fruits 
which operate after some time cannot be explained rationally by 
atheists. Likewise no rational explanation can be given by them 
even of the working of the law of causation, the law of uniformity 
of nature, and other natural laws without pustulating a sentient Being 
{le overlord to control the said laws which being inert and lifeless 
could not operate in a definite and regular manner of their own accord; 

1, (R. V. 4-4S-1, 2). 2. (M. S. 1-68, 69). 3. (i>60). 4. (8-15), 5. 
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without divine guidance and control. All the canonical works of 
the Hindus including the Vedas, the Biahmatias, the Upanishads, the 
2 Epics of Kaniayana and Mahabharata, and the Purauas not opposed 
to the Sr’uti and Smyiti are theistic and they presuppose the existence 
of God as Creator, Ruler and Governor of the universe, without 
whose wise control the universe could not subsist or carry on its 
functions in a regular and orderly manner. According to Vedic 
theory, there is a unity of plan and design seen throughout 

the whole universe which would soon go to extinction, if it was 
not controlled by the Oumiscient, Omnipotent, and ali-pervading God. 
The Dharmashastras therefore have throughout presupposed the 
existence of God as the autlior and dispenser of the Sacred laws 
contained tliorein, ail ideas of atheism being entirely repugnant to theno. 
(vi) Criticism of the modern theory of equality of all. 

A new theory has been propounded of late by certain 
schools of modern thought preaching the doctrine of equality df 
all men and women and equality of rights without any distinction 
based on sex, caste, creed, colour, race, blood, rank, wealth, learning, 
and so forth. It is therefore :necessary to examine critically 
the above theory and consider whether there is any truth therein. 
Even a superficial examination of the phenomenal woild of nature 
and man and its working would satisfy any one that the truth is 
just otherwise and he will find that nowhere in the whole universe 
is it possible to find exact equality between any two objects or 
even between man and woman. Not only is there no equality but 
there is gi’eat inequality and an infinite variety seen all around in the 
universe in the form of plains, landscapes, gardens, mountains, valleys, 
forests, trees, lakes, rivers, seas, oceans, sky, stars, planets, fishes, 
birds, animals, men, and so on which all differ from one another in 
numerous ways and manners. Not only do the different objects of 
nature differ from one another, but even each object singly bristles 
with an infinite and rich variety therein. Thus taking the single 
instance of a tree, one will find a great variety therein viz., roots, stem, 
branches, leaves, flowers, buds, .blossoms, fruits, seeds and so on which 
all differ from one another although they are parts of the same tree. 
So also as regards men belonging to different races and countries, they 
frQm one another radically and fundamentally in iqatters relating 
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to tace, nationality, linguistics, ethnology, culture, sociology, economics, 
politics and so on. Similarly the structure or constitution of man 
differs from that of woman who alone is fitted by nature to be the 
mother of children and as such she has peculiar rights and duties 
assigned to her as distinguished ’from those assigned to man. With 
these facts before us, it would be pi’esumptuous on the part of 
any one to maintain the theory of equality of all which again is 
repugnant to the fundamental principles and doctrines of the Hindu 
scriptures and Dharma shastras such as those affecting caste 
and orders of life ( Vumdijshrama ) and rules of conduct for 
man and woman and so on. In fact, the Upanishads preach the 
doctrine of unity in variety. Rich and infinite variety is the very gist 
of the phenomenal world which would never go on or work smoothly 
and regularly without a happy and harmonious blending of heterogene- 
ous elements which are however not antagonistic or opposed to one 
another but are kept united to achieve a central purpose as designed 
by the Lord. However some reformers who preach the doctrine 
of absolute equality of all, rely on the following well known and 
oft quoted verse in the Bhagwad Gita in support of tlie abi ve novel 
doctrine preached by them. The said verse runs as follows: “ In a 
Brahman endued with wisdom and humility, in a cow, in an 
elephant, as also in a dog and a dog-eater ( i e. a chandala or an 
outcast ), the wise see equality ( Sanm ). The great philosopher 
and Scholiast Shri Shankaracharya commenting on the above 
verse makes the following observations; “Oi the creatures mentioned 
above, the highest is the Brahman who is spirituady regenerated 
and highly Sattvic ( i.e. in whom the quality of Sattm or purity 
predominates). Next comes the cow, not spiritually regenerated 

and which is Rajasic (ie. in which the quality of Eujas or 
energy predominates). Lastly come the elephant etc., (i.e. dog, and 

chandala) which are purely Tamasic (in which the quality of Tamos 
i.e. darkness or ignorance predominates). In all the beings mentioned 
above the sages see the same, the one who is immutable in Himself 
and quite untouched by Sattva and other qualities ( i. e. strands 
bom of nature (Prah^{) ) or by the tendencies born of these, 
whether Sattvic, Rajasic or Tamasic”. The reader will see from the 
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above that the verse of the Gita quoted above does taot 
te^h the lesson of equality of all as wrongly interpreted by the 
rrelbrnaers but the word Senna or equality in the verse is used 
in -tiie technical sense of the Supreme Divinity and not in the 
sense of pliysical equality of the diflFerent objects. This construction 
is furtlier suppeated by an explanation of the word Soma or equably 

jn the i)(‘xt verse as meaning Brahman or the highest God. The 
said verse lutis as follows: “Even here birth (by transmigration) is 

overcome by those persons whose mind rests on equality {Sdmya); 
spotless indeed and equal (Sainam) is Brahman; wherefore in Brahman 
they rest. A very humorous criticism of the above novel inter- 
pretation of the word Samam in the above verse is made by the late 
great' scholar of Maharastia Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, in 
liis well known commentary (.n the Gita. The learned writer remarks 
in this connection that it the well versed Brahman, cow, elephant, 
dog and eater of dog’s flesh were all equal, then a human being 
like an animal would partake of grass oflPered to him as his meal 
but as a matter of fact no human being does so, it being opposed 
to the vety nature of things. It would therefore be absurd to argue 
that |dl beings are equal or that they have equal rights, irrespective 
of all considerations of sex, caste, creed, community, race, rank, social 
status, learning, wealth, and so on. Thus the rights and duties of 
males ai’e fundamenially different from those of women. Similarly even 
the rights and duties of men and women separately for themselves 
differ in sevei’al respects. Though all men are made of the same stuff 
physically, and though they have certain rights and duties in common 

as human beings and members of the same society, yet they are not 
exactly alike in all respects. In short, they cannot be treated of the same 
quality as mere clay, as by doing so man would be reduced to the 
low level of material objects and animals and it would efface all human 
valuation and the value of the high ideals entertained by diflbrent 
individuals, societies and institutions which vary according to the 
level of culture and civilisation reached by them. The theory of 
equality of all hs not only &lse and unfounded in fact but is also 
dangerous and mischievous in its consequences as leading to rebellion 
a^inst all established authority whether secular, religious, legal, 

a 5-19). - 
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Social, or of other kind and it would introduce into society principles 
of communism, Bolshevism and even anarchism which would be most 
disastrous to the stability, peace and happiness of society as also to .a 
peaceful and good Government. 

( vii ) Restraining influence of the Dharma ShSstras iu 
combating the present day disruptive forces leading 
to communism and Bolshevism. 

The fallacies underlying the modern theory of communismi 

We shall now examine the fallacies underlying the modern 
theory of communism which is spreading far and wide almost all 
over the world, and also in our country and how the Dharma- Shastras 
by their wise laws and regulations have safeguarded against the 
dangers of communism penetrating into society. The exponents 
and admirers of the theory of communism are to be found in 
countries having forms of Government based on theories of socialism, 
communism and so on. These persons ostensibly preach the doctrine 
of complete equality of all men and women and equality of rights 
for all without any distinction based on caste, creed, colour, race, 
religion, blocid, wealth, learning and so on, but which is contradicted 
in practice as pointed out above. The communistic movement 
is an anti-God campaign which is being propagated to-day in Soviet 
Russia and which has captivated the minds of several eminent 
persons who claim to lead the country by its apparent adherence 
to Justice and the principle of equality of all but which is entirely 
misconceived and even perverted in practice. Religion and communism 
are incompatible both in theory and practice. The famous Bolshevist 
leader Zinovied said “ We will grapple with God. We will conquer 
him in the highest heaven; and wherever He seeks refuge, we will 
subdue Him for ever ”. Active legislation is used to make religion 
disappear. It is said: Communism aims by every means even the 
most ruthless at two objects; relentless cla.ss war and the total 
abcdition of private property.” 

Some phases of communism. 

Marriage is treated as a mockery and there are no restrictions 
^ any kind relating to marriage e.g. restraining one from marrying ii 
wife within one’s own family. The marriage tie is very loose 
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hating the Sacramental sanctity of religion nor even the ordinary 
tie of family life. The parties can obtain dissolution of marriage 
even the veiy next moment after marriage. In short, while the Hindu 
Shaatras seek to preserve the purity of blood and race by wise laws 
of marriage, the Communists seek to destroy the purity of race 
by promoting indiscrete and reckless marriages without any restric- 
tion whatever. Nor is there anything like a normal family life in 
societies based on the principle of communism. “ The most serious 
consequence of the industrial movement is the passing away of the 
homes. We see it in America and in Russia, where every member 
aspires for economic independence; family ties are weakened, men 
and women work outside their home, and the children when they 
are not asleep at home, work in school or college and amuse 
themselves in the football or the cinema hall. With regard to 
Russia, Trotsky in his pi’oblems of life writes: “Gigantic events have 
descended on the family in its old shape... we need more socialistic 
economic reforms. Only under such conditions can we free the family 
froin the functions and cares that now oppress and disintegrate it. 
Washing must de done by a public laundry, catering by a public 
restaurant, sewing by a public workshop, children must be educated 
by good public teachers who have .a real vocation for the work. Then 
the bond between husband and wife wcmld be freed from every thing 
external and accidental and the one would cease to absorb the life 
of the other. ” In short neither a woman’s place nor a man’s is 
the home,” as observed by Sir Kadhakrislina. “ In the communistic 
philosophy no account is taken of even the possibility of a 
spiritual survival after the death of the body nor of spiritual 
or religious freedom. Every thing is to be centered on temporal 
beliefs and animal gratification * * * and men must live as animals.” 
The above picture will give the reader some idea of the principles 
of communism and to what length of absurdity they have gone. 

The Principles of communism opposed to Democracy and 
liberty and their disastrous consequences. 

Democracy which is the rule of a country by its own people 
does not exist as such in Soviet Russia which has a communistic 

See Kalki by Sir Badhakrishoa, . 
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form of Government nominally of the Proletariat but really of the 
Dictators whose rule is supreme and anti-democratic and it leaves no 
scope to individual freedom in any sphere of life. There is no liberty 
of action and thought or fi:eedoin of conscience whetlier in religious 
or other matters except as dictated by the State through its Dictator. 
The teachings of communism have resulted in letting loose in 
society forces of a disruptive nature in the form of constant feuds 
between capital and lalxtur, landlord and tenant, clergy and laity, 
teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife and lastly 
between the ruler and the ruled. Private pioperty is denounced, religion 
is given the go-bye, traditions are broken, clergymen are banished, 
Churches are converted into hospitals and schools, and all forms of 
Government whether monarchical, oligarchical, constitutional or 
otherwise are condemned except that of dictatorship of a few leaders 
of the communist party. The communist dictator’s seek to enforce 
their views on the people by encroaching on the liberty of the 
latter in all splreres of life whether social, economic, educational, 

political or religious. Waves of communism have of late spread 
into India and its principles are being propagated widely in the 

pious name of liberty, fraternity and equality. Liberty is taken by 
some to mean unbridled license so as to give them a paasport to do 
anything they like. The leaders understand liberty in one sense while 
the masses in another. This confused state of thought is responsible 
for bringing into existence various forms of dictatorship which seek 
to enforce the will of a few dictators on many people in general even 
against their will by investing the dictators with extraordinary 
and unlimited powers. 

Restraining inflaence of the Dharma ShMStras. 

The principles of Communism are not yet understood by the 
people and unless checked in time they are likely to degenerate into 
waves of Bolshevism and even lawlessness. The principles of 
communism are repugnant to the teachings of the Dharma ShSstras 
and the ethical Theism inculcated therein and tliey are not 

acceptable to the revered authors and sages of the religious law-codes 
of the Hindus like Manu, Yagnavalkya, and others. The Dhannn 
Shastras have proclaimed in loud terms, that the good and wel^e 
of society consists not in equality of rights bqt in observantss,; 
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duiiM (Jt^cfrma) laid down for its various groups and members. The 
authors of the Dharmashastras have denounced the spirit of 
unhealthy competition between the different groups and members of 
society based on a false interptetation of the doctrine of equality of 
All. The so-called principle of equality of all as commonly understood 
is opposed to nature and is contradicted by all experience as no two 
human beings are exactly alike in all respects nor could the same 
rights and duties be exercised or enjoyed together by all in all 
matters. Rights and duti( s are correlative and they always vary with 
different individuals aud their conduct towards one another also depends 
on their mutual relations and it cannot possibly be the same. Thus 
although a mother, a sister, a daughter and a wife are all women, 
yet they cannot be treated all alike by any man whose behaviour 
with them varies according to the relations they bear to him 
nor can the same rights be exercised by them or with them. Unity in 
variety and not mere monotonous uniformity is the cardinal doctrine 
of the Hindu Shastras which is based on the Upanishadic doctrine 
non-dual monism. The duties of women are different from 
those of men. The duties of the^ four castes ( Chaturvarna ), the 
Brahmans, the Kshatiiyas, the Vaishyeis and the Sudras are 
different and the duties prescidbed for the four orders of life 
( A^rama Dharma ) viz., those of student, house-holder, anchorite, 
'eind ascetic are also different. By interchange of duties as laid down 
in the Dharma Shastras and chalking out new inodes of life 
contrary thereto according to one’s own whims and impulses 
which are animalistic, there would result caste confusion ( Varan 

Sanhmx^) and misery to the whole society. People want to assert 
rights and claim equality with others without possessing the necessary 

qualifications therefor but they shirk duties and responsibilities 
imposed upon them. The authors of the various law-codes have 
therefore prescribed beneficent rules and regulations, to counteract 
the evil influences resulting frtm the above perverted and fiilse 
notions for the good and peace of socitty as a whole, by laying 
.down, high ideals for the improvement of the conduct, morals, purity 
and general level of its component groups and members as also for 
regulating their inter relations. If the different groups and 
membors of society fulfilled their duties in conformity^ with the 
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sacred law laid down in the Dhavma Shastras for their conduct, 
they would soon discover that they are already enjoying the rights 

of freedom aspired for by them and all strifes and discords that ai’© 
found prevailing at present in society would disappear for ever and 
complete peace, unity, and happiness would be restored every- 
where. According to the Vedic theory of caste (Varna) which is a 

divine institution and is eiccepted as such in the Dharmashastras, the 
several castes and sub-castes are not detached from, or independent 

of, one another as rival bodies competing for supremacy but they 
constitute one whole community or brotherhood under the kingdom 

of one God of which they are component parts and units and they 
have to perform only the respective duties and functions assigned 

to them. By scrupulously following the rules laid down for them, 
they would ultimately realise that true happiness consists in union 

and harmony with other fellow members of the same society who are all 
inter-related as members of a living organism pulsating with the same 
effulgent ray of divine life which ever keeps them together to achieve 
supreme bliss, supreme happiness, and supreme freedom as the summum 
bonum of life gradually and by slow degrees without any disintegration 

or rupture of the society at any time. In short, responsive co-operation 
and co-ordination and not competition is the basic principle of the 

structure of Hindu society as laid down in the Dharma Shftstras 
in conformity with the Vedantic doctrine of monism. The Hindu ideal 
of life consists in spiritual ©volution and uplift of the society as a 
whole through gradual elevation and improvement of its component 
parts by regulating their conduct individually as well as in rela- 
tion to other members of society. The Hindu Dharma Shastras 
have therefore taught the supreme lesson that an individual must 
curb all selfish and egoistic tendencies of securing individual good 
at the cost of others by leading a well-disciplined, religious, and 
moral life so as to do positive good to his fellow brethren as 
members of a living organism. The above ideal of Hindu life may 
be contrasted vrith the modem ideal of the west which seeks more 
to achieve good of the individual rather than good of the society 

as a whole with the result that we constantly find clashes of 
interests between individuals and society, and between individuals and 
groups of individualB among themselves, which it was the sole aim 
of tile Dharma Shastras to eradicate from society by enacting wis^ 
laws and regulations for its evolutioA. 

n 
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CONCLUSION* 

It may be stated here at the end, that Indian Philosophy in 
general as distinguished from Dars’ans proper as ordinarily under- 
stood is comprehensive enough in its nature and scope so as to 
include therein subjects affecting the daily life of every person 

in almost all the sphers of human activity, spiritual, religious, intel- 
lectual, social, legal, moral and so on, as will appear from the above 

e ges. As observed by Sir Radhakrishna "It is the intimate relation 
tween the truth of philosophy and the daily life of people that 

makes religion always alive and real. ” Hence I have in this book 
dealt with rather at great length, the rules of conduct and discipline 
as affecting the daily life of people and laid down by the Hindu 
law-givers for the guidance of individuals as well as society as 

preliminary means to acquiring the necessary qualifications for under- 
standing the abstruse and difficult problems of Indian philosophy. 

The great saint and teacher Pushpadanta has rightly observed in 
his memorable work ‘ Mahiman SfMra’ which is daily sung as a 
devotional song by the religiously minded Hindus from one end of 
the country to the other that "Though there is a great diversity in 

the tastes of people in selecting the paths for approach to the highest 
divinity, whether straight, circuitous, or of otW kind, yet 0 Lord, 

thou art one only, the supreme destination of all, like an ocean to 
the rivers.” Similarly, although the end of Indian philosophy which 

is the summum bonum of human life is one only viz., self-realisation 
as determined most accurately by the Indian philosophers and sages 

and certified by their individual experiences separately, yet the means 
prescribed by them for achieving the said end were different to suit 

the varying capacities of people as pointed out by the great religious 
thinkers, saints, and savants of India from time to time in their 

several monumental works. In fiict, the cardinal principle of Indian 
philosophy is' Unity in variety which is followed by all subsequent 

religious writers. I have therefore made an humble attempt in these 
pages to elucidate the leading principles of Indian philosophy which 
includes religion as well as ethics, from various standpoints to suit 
the varying capacities of different individuals and enable them 

to appreciate the valuable services done to the cause of Philosophy 
and religion by the great .thinkers of India, who were once the 

torch bearers of light and learning. If these pages succeed in creating 
in the minds of the reader a taste for higher study in the realms 

of Indian Philosophy and religion and is found useful to him, I 
shall consider that my attempt has nqt been in vain, 
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APPENDIX A. 

(i) Prayer to Varuna. 

Unchangeable in their greatness are the origins of that Varuna 
who bare up the vast heaven and earth, who appointed unto their 
two-fold task the glorious sun and the beautiful constellations, who 
spread out the earth. 

When may I in my person converse with that deity ? When 
may I enter into the heart of Varuna ? How shall He without 
displeasure accept my oblation ? When may I, joyful of heart, 
behold that giver of happiness ? 

In my desire to behold Thee, Varuna, I ask what is mine 
offence : I have gone to make inquiry of the wise ; verily the sages 
have said the same to me — Varuna is wroth with thee. 

What hath that great wickedness been, Varuna, that thou 
shouldst seek to destroy the worshipper. Thy friend ? Supreme, 
resplendent Varuna, declare it unto me that, freed from sin, I may 
quickly approach thee in veneration. 

Loosen the bonds iinpcscd by the ill deeds of our fore-fathers 
and those laid upon us by the sins which we have ourselves 
committed : liberate (me) Vasishtha, O kingly Varuna, like a calf 
from its tether 

It is not our own choice, Varuna, but destiny : from such 
come drunkenness, wrath, gambling, ignorance : the strong standeth 
beside the weak: even a dream may provoke to sin. 

Freed from sin, I may perform like a slave diligent service 
to the divine Benefactor, the sustainer of the world ; may He the 
divine Lord, give wisdom to us who are void of understanding: 
may He who is most wise guide the worshipper to wealth. May 
this laudation, O Varuna the provider of food, be taken into Thy 
heart : may success be ours in keeping what we have and in 
gaming more and do ye, the Gods, ever cherish and bless us. 

Veda 7-86'^ 
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(2) Unanimity in Assembly. 

Thou mighty Agni, gatherest up all that is precious for 
thy friend. Bring us all treasures as thou art enkindled in 
libation’s place. 

Assemble, speak together, let your mind be of one accord, 
as ancient Gods unanimous sit down to their appointed share. 

The place is common, common the assembly, common the 
mind, so be their thought united. A common purpose do I lay 
before you, and worship with your general oblation. 

One and the same be your resolve, and be your minds of one 
accord. United be the thoughts of all that all may happily agree. 

( Rig Veda, 10-191 ) 

( 3 ) Prayer for blessings to the kingdom. 

Oh, Brahman, let there be born in the kingdom the Br&hman 
illustrious for religious knowledge, let there be born the Bajanya, 
heroic, skilled archer, piercing with shafts, mighty warrior; the cow 
giving abundant milk; the ox good at canying, the swift courser; 
the industrious woman. May Parjanya send rain according to our 
desire; may our fruit- bearing plants ripen; may acquisition and 
preservation of property be secured to us. 

( White Yajuroeda 22-22 ) 

(4) Glorification of the Prime Cause. 

Vena ( i. e. the loving, rising sun ) beholds that Highest 
(the Supreme First Cause) which lies hidden, wherein this all 
resumes one form and fashion. Tnence Pfis’ni ( the speckled cow as 
creative power of nature) milked all life that had existence; the 
hosts (created beings) that know the light with songs extolled her. 

Knowing eternity, may the Gandharva (i. e. Vena, the rising 
sun ) declare to us that highest secret station. Three steps thereof 
lie hidden in the darkness: he who knows these shall be the 
fsth^s father ( i. e. wiser than his elders ). 
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He (the Almighty Creator) is our Kinsman, &tber and be- 
geitter : He knows all beings and all ordinances. He only gave 
the Gods their appellations: all creatures go to Him to ask direction-. 

I have gone forth around the earth and heaven, I have 
approached the first born son ( Prajapati the creator developing as 
Agni ) of order ( i.e. the eternal law of the universe ). 

He putting Voice as it were within the speaker, stands in 
the world; He verily is Agni ( fire ). 

I round the circumjacent worlds have travelled to see the 
fiar-extended thread of order, wherein the Gods, obtaining life 
eternal, have risen upward to one common birthplace. 

( Atharvaveda 2-1 ) 

(5) Know thy self. 

The world then was not unfolded. It became unfolded 
in Name and Shape, so that one might say, “ He of this or that 
name is of this or that shape.'’ So even now it becomes unfolded 
in Name and Shape, so that one may say, “He of this or that 
name is of this or that shape. ” He passed into it up to the nail- 
tips as a razor might be laid in a razor-case or the All -Supporter 
(i.e. fire-god) in the All-Supporter’s nest. They see Him not, for 
He is divided. As breathing, He is called Breath; as speaking, 
Speech; as seeing. Sight; as hearing, Hearing; as thinking, Mind; 
these are the names for his workings. A man who worships one 
or another thereof understands not, for He is but in division as 
one or another thereof. So He should be worshipped as the Self; 
for therein do all these become one. 

This Self is the track of the Universe, for by it is the' 
universe known, yea, as a thing may be followed up by its track/ 
Fame and praise a man finds who has such knowledge. 

This Self is dearer than a son, dearer than substance, dearer 
than all beside, more inward. If of a man who calls another than 
the Self dear it should be said that he will lose his darling, it 
may well come to pass. He should worship the Self only as darling; 
for him who worships the Self as darling his darling prishes hot, 

5? 
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They say: " Seeing that men deem that by knowledge of 
Brahma they shall become the universe, what did Brahma know 
that He became the universe ? 

The world forsooth was in the beginning Brahma. It knew it* 
self, "I am Brahma”; therefore it became the universe. And whoso- 
ever of the gods understood this also became the same; likewise of 
sages and of men. Seeing this, the sage Vamadeva set it forth, 
saying “1 liave become Manu and Sun.” So now likewise he who 
knows “I am Brahma” becomes the universe. The very Gods have 
no power that he should not be so; for he becomes the Self of them. 

Now he who worships another godhead, saying “ This is not 
the same as I,” understands not; he is as it were a beast belonging 
to the Gods. Even as many beasts profit a man, so each man 
profits the Gods. It is unpleasing when one beast is taken away; 
how much more when many are taken ! Therefore it is not pleasing 
to them (i. e. to gods) that men should know this. 

( Brihadd/ranyaka Upanishad 1-4-7 to 10 ) 

( 6 ) The everlasting nay. 

Verily this gi’eat unborn Self it is that is compact of under- 
standing amid the life-breaths, that lies in the ether within the 
heart, master of all, lord of all, ruler of all; He becomes not gre^iter 
by a good deed nor less by an ill deed; He is king of all, ruler of 
born beings, guardian of born beings, the dyke holding asunder 
these worlds that they fall not one into another. Brahmans seek 
to know Him by reading the Veda, by sacrifice, by charity, by 
mortification. Knowing Him, a man becomes a saint; wandering 
friars wander forth seeking Him for their world. Understanding 
this, the ancients desired not offspring: ** What is ofiS«pring to us 
who have this Self for this world ? ” So having departed from 
desire of sons, from desire of substance and desire of the world, they 
went about begging. For desiie of sons is desire of substance, desire 
of substance is desire of the world; these are both desires. 

This Self is Nay, Nay: not to be grasped, for He is npt . 
grasped; not to be broken, for He is not broken; unolinging, for He 
clings uot; He is not bound, He trembles not,r He tajcM po hut^ : 
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One (who knows this) is overcome neither by having done evil for 
His sake nor by having done good for His sake; he overcomes 
both; work done and work not done grieve him not. 

This is said by a verse; 

The Brahman’s constant majesty by works, 

Nor waxes more, nor wanes. This shall ho trace; 

This known, ill deeds deiile him nevermore. 

( Brihaddaranyaha Upanishad 4-4-22, 23 ) 

(7) Qargi and Yajnavalkya— the omnipotence of the 
attributeless Imperishable (Akshara). 

“ Yajnavalkya ” said Gargi, “ as a warrior from the land of 
Kasi or Yideha might string his unstrung bow and come forward 
holding in his hand two arrows to pierce through his foe, even so 
I have come forward against thee with two questions; answer me them.” 

“Ask, Gargi.” 

" Yajnavalkya, ” said she, “that which is above the heavens, 
which is beneath the earth, which is midway between the heavens 
and the earth, which they call the past and the present and the 
future in what is it woven and woofed ?” 

“Gargi,” said he, “that which is above the heavens, which is 
below the earth, which is midway between the heavens and the 
earth, which they call the past and the present and the future is 
woven and woofed in the earth.” 

“ Homage to thee, Yajnavaikya, ” said she, “ for thou hast 
answered me this; make reeidy for the other. ” 

'*Ask, Gargi.” 

“Yajnajvalkya,” said she, “that whicji is above the heavens, 
which is below the earth, which is midway between the heavens 
and the earth, which they call the past and the present and the future 
,«.in what iS' it woven and woofed ?” 

« ; “ Gargi ”, said he, “that which is above the heavens, which is 

below the earth, which they call the past and the present and the 
futjjire is woven and woofed in the ether.” v : 

“And in what is the ethear . woven add woofed f” 
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; •! : . Gargi,” said he, “ that is what Br&hmans caH the Imperishable 
•;(Akshara); It is not gross, not fine, not short, not glowing (like fire) 
not fluid, not shadow, n< t darkness, not ether, not clinging, without 
taste, without smell, without eye, without ear, without speech, without 
mind, without vital force, without breath, without mouth, without 
measure, without aught inward, without aught outward; it consumes 
nothing, none consumes it. 

At the command of the Imperishable, Gargi, sun and moon 
are held asunder; at the command of the Imperishable, Gargi, heaven 
and earth are held asunder; at the command of the Imperishable, 
Gargi, minutes, hours, days and nights, fortnights, months, seasons, 
and years are held asunder; at the command of the Imperishable, 
Gargi, flow the rivers, some eastward from the white mountains, 
some westward, each in its own way. At the command of the 
imperishable, Gargi, men praise givers, the Gods hang upon the 
sacrifice-giver, the Fathers upon the manes-sacrifice. Indeed, Gargi, 
if one performs sacrifices and worship and undergoes austerities in 
’ this world for many thousands of years but without knowing the 
Imperishable, limited indeed is that work of his. Indeed, Gargi, he 
vidid departs from this world without knowing the Imperishable is 
pitiable. But he who departs from this world knowing the Imperi- 
shable, Gargi, is a Brahman. Indeed, Gargi, the Imperishable 
unseen sees, unheard hears, unthought thinks, uncomprehended 
bomprehends. There is naught else than this which sees, naught 
else that hears, naught else that thinks, naught else that compre- 
hends. In the Imperishable, forsooth, Gargi, is the ether woven 
and woofed. 

(BnhaddmnyaJca UpanisJuxd to 11) 

’(8) jiHaltreyi and Yalnavalkya— love of the all embracing 
( pantheistic ) self ( Atman ). 

‘ Maitreyi ! ’ said Yajnavalkya, lo, verily, I am about to go 
'forth from this stage ( of life ). Behold ! let me make a final settle- 
ment for you and that Katyfiyini. 

Then said Maitreyi: ‘If now, sir, this whole earth' filled 
wealth were Bkine, would I be immortal thereby ? ’ 
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* ifo, ’ said Yajnavalkya. * As the life of the rich, etett SO 
Would your life be. Of immortality, however, there is no ho^ 
through wealth/ 

Then said Maitreyi : ‘ What should I do with that through 
Which I may not be immortal ? What you know, sir — that, indeed, 
tell me ! ’ 

Then said Yajnavalkya : ‘ Ah ! Lo, dear as you are to us, dear 
is what you say 1 Come, sit down. I will explain to you. 6ut 
while I am expounding, do you seek to ponder thereon.’ 

Tlien said he : ‘Lo, verily, not for love of the husband is a 
husband dear, but for the love of Soul (Atman) a husband is dear. 

Lo, verily, not for love of the wife is a wife dear, but for the 
love of Soul a wife is dear. 

Lo, verily, not for love of the wealth is wealth dear, but for 
the love of Soul wealth is dear. 

Lo verily, not for love of Brahmanhood (Brahma) is Braman- 
hood dear, but for love of the Soul Brahmanhood is dear, x x x 

Lo, verily, not for love of all is all dear, but for the love 6f 
Soul all is dear. 

Lo, verily, it is the Soul (Atman) that should be seen, that 
should be hearkened to, that should be thought on, that should 
be pondered on, 0 Maitreyi, Lo, verily, with the seeing of, with 
the hearkening to, with the thinking of, and with the understanding 
of the Soul, this world-all is known. 

Brahmanhood has deserted him who knows Brahmanhood tn 
aught else than the Soul, x x x 

This Brahmanhood, this Kshatrihood, these worlds, these 
gods, these beings, everything here is what this Soul is. x X x 

It is— as, when a lute is being played, one would not be 
.able to grasp the external sounds, but by grasping the lute> or the 
player of the lute the sound is grasped. 

It is— as, from a fire laid with damp fuel, clouds of ^tnt^e 
separately issue forth, so, lo, verily, from this great Being (BkSta) 
haa been breathed forth that which is Rig Veda, Yajur Vedrff Sfitia 



yeda. Hymns of the Atharvans and Angirasas ( i.e. A^iorvmeda ), 
legend (Itthdisa), Ancient Lore (Purana), Science ( Vidydi), Mystic 
Doctrines {Upanishad), Verses {SHokxi), Aphorisms (SUtra), Explana- 
tions, Commentaries. From it, indeed, are all these breathed forth,xxx 

-It is — ^as a lump of salt cast in water would dissolve light 
into the water; there would not be (any) of it to seize forth, as it 
.were (Iva), butwhereever one may take, it is salty indeed. ..so, lo, 

. verily, this great Being ( Bhvta ), infinite, limitless, is just a m^ 
of knowledge ( VijnEnob-ghana). 

• ' Arising out of these elements, into them also one vanishes 

away. After death there is no consciousness. Thus, lo, say I.” Thus 
sjpake Yajnavalkya. 

Then spake Maitreyi: “ Herein, indeed, you have bewildered 
me, sir — in saying; “ After death there is no consciousness ! ” 

Then spake Yajnavalkya; “Lo, verily, I speak not bewilderment. 
Sufficient, lo, verily, is this for understanding. 

: : : . ;For where there is a duality (Dvaita), as it were (Iva), there 
one sees another; there one smells another; there one hears another 
there one speaks to another; there one thinks of another; there one 
understands another. Where, verily, everything has become just 
one’s own self, then whereby and whom would one smell! then 
yrhereby and whom would one see ? then whereby and whom would 
'one hear ? then whereby and to whom would one speak ? then 
‘ whereby and on whom would one think ? Then whereby and whom 
would one understand? Whereby would one understand him by 
Lwhom one understands this Ail ? Lo, whereby would one understand 
the understander ! ” 

c jI. {Bnhaddrcmyaha Upanishad 2~4) 

/ / (O) Bliss of the Infinite (Bhuman). 

c'^ Infinite is bliss. There is no bliss in anything finite. 

Infinite only is bliss. This Infinite, however, we must desire to 
rtmderst^n^i 

( , IVhe'cev one seeth hothihg else, heareth nothing else, undei^ 

^titodeth /nothing else,.' that is the Infinite. Where one seeth 



(heareth, understandeth ) sometliing else, that is the Finite. The 
Infiaite is immortal, the Finite is mortal. ■ 

And in what doth the Infinite rest I In its own gi’eatness nay, 
not even in its greatness. The Infinite indeed is below, above, behind, 
before, to right, and to left — it is indeed all. This followeth the 
explanation of the Infinite as the I; 1 am below, I am above, I 
am behind, before, to right and to left— I am all this. 

Followeth the explanation of the Infinite as the Self (or Soul). 
Self is below, above, behind, before, to right and to left. — Self is all This. 

He who seeth, perceiveth and understandeth this loveth the 
Self, rejoiceth in the Self-he becometh the Ruler of Self; he is Lord 
and Master in all the worlds. 

But those who think differently from this live in perishable 
worlds and have other beings for their rulers. 

{ChMndogya Upanishotd 7-23) 
(lo) Gloria in Excelsis 

I know that great Spirit, sun-hued, beyond the darkness. 
Knowing Him, man escapeth Death; there is no other way to walk. 

Than this naught else is higher, nor subtler, nor mightier. 
As a tree firm-set in the heavens stands the One; with this Spirit 
the universe is filled. 

Formless, sorrowlcss is the Highest; they becoine deathless 
who know it; but others come to very grief. 

With face, head, neck everywhere, dwelling in covert in every 
ereature, pervading all, the Lord is He; thus everywhere is the 
presence of the Gracious. 

A great Lord is the Spirit, mover of the understanding, ruler 
of this pure approach, Light, unfading. 

The Spirit dwells ever as inward soul, an inch in stature, 
within men’s hearts, conceived by the heart, the imagination, the 
thought; deathless they become who know this 

Showing himself in the qualities of all senses, void of all seu^.' 
He is Lord, ruler of all, refuge of all, “ : -Os 
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Bodied in the nine-gated city, the Swan hovers without, 
master of all the motionless and moving world. 

Handless and footless, He speeds and seizes; eyeless. He sees; 
earless, He hears. He knows what may be known, but there is none 
to know Him. Men call Him the Primal, the Great Spirit. 

Subtler than the subtle is He, greater than the great, the 
Soul lodged in covert in living beings. Freed from grief, man sees 
by the Almighty’s grace Him the desireless. Him the power sovereign. 

I know Him, the ageless, ancient, All-Soul, dwelling every- 
where in universal presence, to whom Brahma-teachers deny birth 
whona they call the Eternal. 

The one hue that by blending of powers lends manifold hues 
in diverse wise from gathered substance, the Beginning and End 
wherein the All dissolves — He is God; may He unite us with 
blessed understanding ! 

That same is the Fire, that is the Sun, that the Wind, that 
the Moon; that same is the Bright, that Brahma, that the Waters, 
that the Creator. 

Thou art woman. Thou art man. Thou art boy and maiden; 
Thou art the old man tottering on the staff; Thou art born with 
face looking all ways. 

Thou art the black bird, the green with red eyes, the lighten* 
ing-bearing ( cloud ), the seasons, tlie seas; Thou art that which is 
beginningless; Thou livest in universal presence, whence are bom 
all beings 

In vision of the Lord, the bounteous worshipfal God, who 
stands sole warder over every womb, in whom this All falls together 
and dissolves asunder, man comes to this everlasting peace. 

May He who is the fount and origin of the Gods, the lord 
of all, Rudra, the great sage who beheld the Germ of Gold (Hiranya- 

coming into being, unite us with blessed undeiutanding 

Where there is not -darkness, nor day and night, nor being 
or not-being, but the Gracious One alone, that is the Unfading, 
%t u j^e lovely (light) of Savita ( the sun ); thence has streamed 
forth the ancient Intelligence. 
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He may not be grasped above, nor athwart, nor in tlm midst. 
There is no likeness of Him whose name is Great Glory. 

His form is not to be beheld; none sees Him with the eye, 
Deatliless they become who in heart and mind know Him as 
heart-dwelling, x x x 

Seeking for freedom, I go for refuge to that God who is the 
light of his own thoughts; He who cieated the creator and delivered 
the Vedas unto Him. 

(S’vef^’miara Upanishad S-8 to 4-20, and 6-18) 

(ii) Devotion to Krishna-Vasudeva, 

Whosoever with devotion offereth Me leaf, flower, fruit or 
water, that, given with devotion, T accept from him whose self is pure 
and enjoy. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever 
sacrifice thou makest, whatever thou givest, whatever penance thou 
performest, do that as offered to Me. Thus wilt thou be set free 
from the bonds of action, the fruits of which are tasteiul or distasteful. 
And, thyself, being filled with this devotion, and controlled by 
renunciation, thou wilt be set free and come unto Me. I am alike 
unto all beings; to Me none is hateful, none is beloved; but those 
who worship Me with devotion abide in Me, and I also in them. 

( Bhagtvad Gita 9-26 to 29 . ) 

(i2) Bhagwad-Qita on Sacrifice. 

The act of offering is Brahman; the offered gift is Brahman, 
offered by Brahman in fire that is Brahman. To Brahman must 
he come who contemplates ( Samddhi ) a work that is Brahman. 

To the Lords of Heaven do some Ascetics observe the sacrifice; 
and others by sacrifice only offer sacrifice in the fire that is Brahman. 

Some offer the senses, hearing and the rest, in the fires of 
restraint; others offer, the objects of sense, sound and the rest, in 
the fires of the senses. 

Others offer all the works of sense and works of breath in 
the knowledge-kindled fire of control, which is restraint of selh 
$3 
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Others make sacrifice with substance (e.g. costly articles, practi- 
sing liberality in general and so on), sacrifice with austerity, ( i.e. 
mortification of the body ta^pas), sacrifice likewise with ascetic practice 
( Fc^-methods of control), or with scripture-reading and learning, 
men of restraint, men of strict vows {VratiSh). 

Others offer tlie outward breath in the inward, and the inward 
in the outward; checking the flow of both inward and outward, 
they make constraint of breath ( Pranaydmia ) their aim. 

Others, moderate in food, offer breaths in breaths (Prd/na^ai/nux). 
Each one of these is a knower of sacrifice ( i.e. one who performs 
sacrifice with the knowledge (spiritual) which alone gives it its value), 
and by sacrifice, their stain is done away. 

Eating the remains of the sacrifice, ambrosial food, they go 
to Brahman, which is from everlasting; this world is not for him 
who sacrifices not; how then another, best of Kurus ? 

Thus manifold are the sacrifices outspread at the gate of 
Brahman, know that all these are born of work; if thou dost know 
this, thou shalt find release. 

The sacrifice of knowledge 0 Paramtapa, is better than 
material sacrifice; every work without exception, son of Pfitha, 
comes to complete fulfilment in knowledge. 

Learn this by reverence, by questioning, by service. Men of 
knowledge, who behold the truth, will teach thee knowledge, 

{Bhoffwad Gita 4-24 to 84) 

( 13 ) Divine and deviiish natures. (Daivasura Sanipat)^ 

The Blessed Lord said: 

Fearlessness {Ahhayam), purity of heart {Satva S^amsudhiJi), 
steadfastness in devotion to knowledge, liberality ( Dancm ), Self- 
restraint {Dama), sacrifice, sacred study {SoddMya), austerity (Tapas), 
uprightness ( Arjawm ). 

Harmlessness ( AhimM ), truth ( Saiyom ), an even temper 
(Akrodhah), abandonment, quietude an unmalicious tongue, 

tenderness towards beings {DayH), a soul unruffled by desire, gentle- 
uess, modesty, constancy. 
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Ardour, long sufiering (K^iarm), fortitude (Dhnti), cleanness 
(Shcmchcm), freedom from hatred and arrogance-these are his who is 
born to Divine nature, 0 Bharata. 

Hypocrisy, pride, and self-conceit, wratli, insolence, and igno- 
rance ( Ajna/m ) — these are his, 0 son of Pj-itha, who is born to 
Devilish nature. 

The Divine nature is deemed to lead to emancipation, the 
Devilish to bondage. Grieve not, O son of Pandu, thou art born to 
the Divine nature. 

Two creations of beings exist in this world, the divine and 
the devilish: the former has been described at length. Hear ( the 
account of) the other from me. These devilish men are equally 
ignorant of action ( Pravritti ), and cessation from action {NivnUiy, 
they are distinguished neither by purity ( Saucha ) nor by right 
conduct ( Ackara ) nor by truth ( Satya ). 

“ Without truth ( i.e. not putting on reliance on the truth of 
the Vedas, Shastras, etc.-refers to charvakas or materialists), without 
basis (i.e. with no moral government) is the Universe, they say ‘and 
without God; born of mutual union, caused by lust ( A^mo-this is 
the view of Lukayatikas or materialists, that sexual passion is the 

sole cause of all living creatures) naught else ! ’ Yielding to insatiable 
desire, full of hypocrisy, arrogance, and conceit, impure in their 

practices, and governed by delusion ( Moha ) they snatch at wrong- 
ful gains. 

Entertaining boundless anticipations extending to the end of 
all things, esteeming enjoyment (Kdmopc^hoga) the main thing, and 
the only thing, bound in a hundred chains of hope, the slaves of lust 
and anger, for the sake of gratifying their passions, they strive to 
amass wealth by unjust means. ‘ This has been gained by me to- 
day; the object of desire I shall obtain; 1 have this property, and that 
further wealth I shall acquire. That enemy has been slain by me, 
and I shall slay the others also. I am lord; I enjoy pleasure, I am 
complete, powerful, happy; I am opulent, of noble birth; who else 
is like me ? I will sacrifice and bestow alms, I will make merry. 
Thus speaking, deluded by ignorance, carried away by many imagi- 
nations, enveloped in the net of illusion {Mohajdk^, and abandoned 
to gratifications, they fiall into an impure hell ( Naraha )." 

{Bhagwad Oita Ifi-i to 
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(u) Nahusha and Yudhisthira-Definition of true BrahmaU. 

“ Answer my question correctly ” said Nahusha, the serpent 
"or else I will finish oflP thy brothers.” “Ask Oh great serpent,” said 
Yudhisthira, “ I will answer to the best of my abilities.” " Who is 
a Brahman ? ” asked Nahusha : Yudhisthira replied “ One who is 
endowed with truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, good conduct, 
equality of feeling towards all, austere life, and compassion.” “ But 
the four castes do exist : “ rejoined Nahusha ” what then if truth- 
fulness, liberality, forgiveness &c. are found in a S’udra ? ” 
Yudhisthira answered : “ If this mark exists in S’udra and does 
not exist in a Brahmana, that S’udra is not a S’udra and that 
Brahmana is not a Brahmana, O great serpent : Where this 
mark exists, the person is a Brahmana, where it does not, the 
person is a S’udra.” If 0, King : " said Nahusha ” You think that 
a man’s demeanour makes him a Brahmana, then the fact of 
belonging to a particular caste is of no avail unless a man’s actions 
entitle him to that caste. ” “ The caste, Oh great serpent, ” said 
Yudhishthira, “ in the presence of the general species of mankind 
is at present indistinguishable in consequence of the great inter- 
mixture of races. Men of all castes beget children on women 
belonging to all castes indiscriminately. Men are common only in 
speech, sexual intercourse, birth and death. I will quote a further 
Vedic argument viz., the verse ‘Ye yajamahe.’ Therefore, those who 
have an insight into the essence of things believe that conduct is 
the chief thing. Castes are useless if suitable conduct does not 
exist; for the intermixture of races has been very great indeed.” 

{ MaMbholrata Vcrntr-Parva, 182-21 et. aeq.) 

(15) Self is its own witness. 

The self (or soul) is its own witness; and the self is its own 
refuge. Disregard not thy soul which is the best witness of men. 

Sinners think ‘no one sees us’ but the gods behold them and 
their own inner man. 

Though good man, thou thinkest of thyself ‘ I am alone ! ’ 
know that this sage (mimi) residing in thy heart is a beholder of 
virtuous and sinful acts. 
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* If thou are not at variance with that divine' Yama the son 
of Vivasvat, who dwells in thy heart, thou needest neither visit the 
Ganges nor the land of the Kurus (Kurukshetra) ’ 

{Manu SmTUi 8^84, 85, 91, 92). 
( i6 ) Dharma the only inseparable friend. 

The only firm Iriend who follows men even after death is 
virtue, all others are extinct with the body. For in his passage to 
the next world, neither his father nor his mother nor his wife nor 
his son nor his kinsmen will remain in his company — his virtue 
alone will adhere to him. Single is each man born; single he dies; 
single he receives the reward of his good or single the punishment 
of his evil deeds. When he leaves his body, like clay on the ground, 
his kindred retire with averted faces; but his virtue accompanies 
his soul continually. Therefore by degrees let him collect virtue for 
the sake of securing an inseparable companion; since with virtue for 
his guide, he will traverse a gloom how hard to be traversed:” 

{Manu Smriti 8-~l7; 4-239 to 242). 
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^ddelia: Bamaka Vaideha Vaideba Yaidaha 

i lgadha. Pqlkasa . Ajggga ya S fegadl ia Pnlkasa l^ivatft 
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III* Mixed-Caste Unions with the Main C^tes. 


Man. 

Woman, 

OcMfe of the offspring. 

Brahmaim 

Ugra 

Av|ita (Manu) 

Do. 

Ambastha. 

Abhira (Manu) 

Do. 

Ayogava 

Dhigvaim (Manu) 

Nishada 

Sudra 

Pukkasa (Manu) 

Do. 

Yais’ya 

Do. (Baudhayana) 

Sadra 

Nishdda 

Kukkutaka (Manu) 

Vaisya 

Nish^lda 1 

Do. (Baudhayana) 

Pukkasa 

Do. / 

• • • • • • 

Ambashtha 

Brahmana 

S’vapaka (Baudhayana) 

Ugra 

Kshatriya 

Yaina (Baudhayana) 


IV* Union of 

Mixed-Castes. 

Mom. 

Womom. 

Caste of offspring. 

Yaidehaka 

Ayogava 

Maitreyaka (Manu) 

Nishada 

Yaidehaka 

Karavara (Manu) 

Ahindika 
* • 

Chandala 

Do. 

Pandusopaka (Manu) 

Kshatta 

Ugra 

S’vapaka (Manu) 

(N'ishada 

Ayogava 

Margava, Dasa, or 



Kaivarta (Manu) 

Ch&ndala 

Pukkasa 

Sopaka (Manu) 

3>o. 

Nishada 

Antyavasayin (Manu) 

Yaidehaka 

Ambashtha 

Yena (Manu) 

Yaina (Baudhayana) 

Ugra 

Kshatta 

S’vapaka (Baudhayana) 


Tables I to IV above are taken frow ‘Rawal c^theins % Qindi| 
^i^tnre hj S. V, T^wag^tb,’ 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page, 

Line. 

Preseni reading. 

Carved reading. 

11 

30 

Beconsciliation 

Beoondliation 

13 

3 

called 

are called 

15 

19 

pristime 

pristine 

16 

85 

Do 

Do 

16 (20) 

8 

ideas 

ideals 

16 (24) 

5 

reformer 

reformers. 

19 

32 

Homer 

Homer." 

19 

S3 

Macdonald 

Macdonell. 

20 

7 

Do 

Do 

26 

25 

bottle 

battle. 

27 

11 

develoved 

developed 

29 

last line 

oblation 

oblations 

86 

24 

The 

This ' 

36 

27 

Vadic 

Vedio 

37 

20 

Macdonalad 

Macdonell 

87 

28 

Do 

Do 

40 

last but one line 

Dissinct 

distinct 

58 

8 

Principal 

2. Principal 

67 

13 

Shetaketu 

SVetakeiu 

70 

foot note 1 

K. U. 

Ka.U. 

72 

foot note 3 

K. U. 

Ka. U. 

76 . 

8 

Verbatim 

verbatim. 

86 

28 

and asserted 

and of whom 
Vallabh has asserted 

100 

82 

out-castes 

out-oasts 

118 

18 

800 B. C. 

600 B. a 

124 

15 

4 Ethics 

TV Ethics. 

15 * « 

i-- 8 

CdmoB 




Page. 



Present reading. 

Correct reading. 

152 

4 


Do 

Do 

156 

13 


where 

whereby 

15Ti» 

27 


men 

man 

167 

2 


a constitutes 

constitutes 

177 

3 


liberty 

liberality 

181 

10 


Sutras 

Shastras 

195 

4 


Caste^ 

Caste 

209 

13 


"Vivah Home 

Vivaba Homa 

209 

Footr'DOte 5 

Sk. G. S. 

Sh. G. S. 

212 

Footrnote 2 

Ancient Sanskrit 

Sanskrit 

212 

l)o 

8 

Do 

Do 

216 

Do 

1 

Y. S, 22. 

V. D. S. 17-70. 

217 

Do 

2 

Y. S. 

V. D. S. 

217 

Bo 

3 

V. S. 18-1 to 3 

V, D. S. 28—1 to 3i 

218 nos. 2, 3 & 4 2, .3, 4 

1, 2, 3. 

229 

25 


an existence 

no existence 

244 

1 


(viii) 

(ix) 

245 

8 


(ix) 

(^) 

246 

80 


(^) 

(xi) 

248 

8 


(xi) 

(xii) 

257 

8 


forcement 

enforcement. 

280 

F^t^note 

1 A. D.S. 2-5-10, 11. 

A.D. S. 2-5-11-10,11 

297 

19 


and sacrifices 

sacrifices 

311 

i 

1 

1 

line Ashramas 

As’ramas. 

820 

18 


in the 

in the number 

339 

Fun^ 'noie nos. 5, 5, 6 Nos. 5, 5, 6 

Nos. 5, 6, 7. 

840„ 

14 


for 

&r. 

861,, 

21 


drives 

derives 

887 

23 


(x) 

(ix) 

888 

24 


out-oastes 

Out-casts 

888 

• 28; 


(«) 

(X) 

898 




induoiMit 



IND:EX OF AUTHORS 

The method of transliteration adopted herein follows that 
adopted by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


Abbe Dubois 245 
Angiras 360 
Annie Beasant 5 
Apastambha 208, 222, 280, 286, 
824, 329, 331, 337, 338, 341. 
Aristotle 4 

Ashvalayana 22, 321 
Atri 341, 359, 360, 361, 368 

Badarayana or Vyasa 11, 120, 
122, 281’ 325 

Bauddhayana 296 
Bhandarkar 116, 120, 121 
Bradley 9, 15, 83 
Brihaspati 185, 225, 242 
Buch M. A. 16 (8), 376 
Buhler 16 (11), 184, 203, 332 
Chandavarkar J. 230 
Colebrook 83 
Daksha 328, 329 
Dayanand Swami 347 

Deussen Paul Dr. 4, 5, 12, 55, 59, 
84, 102 

Dhruta A. B. 349 
Dixit 20 

Dutta N. E. 267, 270, 272, 818, 
320, 354, 356, 362, 363 
Dutta R. C. 27, 229, 877 
Einstein 15, 16 (5) 

Empedocles 4 
Fa-Hien 355 
Frazer 229 

Gandhi M. E. 126, 349, 358, 861 

Gang&niih ^ha Dk 211 


Gaudapada 83 

George Bird wood 10 (15)i 188 
Ghobhila 216, 221 
Gotama 11, 122, 182, 215, 21^, 
220, 325, 829, 367 
Gough 12, 83, 85, 104 
Govindaraja 322 
Griffith 282 
Haug 27, 268, 278 
Havell 16 (23) 

Herbert Spencer 96 
Hiriyana 88 
Holleman 87 

Indira Raman Shastri 349 
Ishvara Erishna 123 
Jacob 12 
Jacobi Prof. 20 

Jaimini 11, 12, 16 (3), 52^ 249, 
253, 280 

Jolly 244 

Eanada 11, 16(3) 122 
Eant 83, 374 
Eapila 11,46, 121, 123 
Eatyayana 185 
Eeith A. B. 188, 269 
Eern Prof. 268, 273 
Eulluka 211, 214, 218, 220, 222, 
243, 278, 322 
Eumarila Bhatta 11 

Macdonell 19, 21,212, 229, 266, 
267, 320 

Madhaya 122, 1^5, 243, 284 
MadhVa 13; 16 (2) 



Mahidhara 346 

Manu 184, 211, 216, 218, 219, 
220, 228, 224, 226, 227, 228, 

280, 232, 235, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 244, 245, 249, 

251, 252, 254, 255, 256, 260, 
262, 263, 264, 266, 278, 279, 

281, 282, 283, 286, 287, 290, 

291, 294, 295, 296, 307, 311, 
313, 315, 317, 318, 321, 322, 

324, 328, 329, 332, 336, 340, 
841, 347, 368, 392, 393. 

Maxmuller 12, 19, 20, 21, 41, 
46, 52, 59, 127, 391 

Medhatithi 185, 203, 211, 214, 
242, 278, 322 

Megasthenes 119 
Moore Dr. 27 
Mulla D. F. Sir 231, 234 
Nandana 203 
Nandapandita 242 

Narada 185, 205, 211, 215, 219, 
232, 241, 242, 244 

Neitzche 187 

Nesfield 273 
Nimbarka 13 

Parmenides 83 
Panini 23, 118, 148 

Pftras’ara 185, 186, 215, 216, 221, 
242, 260, 261, 283, 284, 323, 

324, 328, 330, 331, 332, 383, 
339, 341, 342, 378, 387 
Patanjali 11, 117, 122 
Plato 4, 88 
Przyluski 356 
Pushpadanta 402 
Pythagoras 4 

BsdMkjisbna Sir 16(23), 318, 398, 
402 

Eaghayftiumda 2j)9» 289 - .■ - - 


Bagozin 245 

Eamanujachgiya 18, 16(2) 16(6), 
86, 105, 120, 121, 149, 307 

Both 27, 53 

Samvarta 341, 860 

Sayana 52, 53, 111, 263, 345 

Schlegal 185 
Schopenhaur 55 

Shakespere 83 

S’ankaracharya or S’ankara 4, 11, 
12, 13, 16(2), 16(6), 43, 88, 120, 
132, 135, 138, 148, 156, 307 

S’ankhayaQa 321 
Shridhara Swami 142 
Socrates 4 
Sus’ruta 222, 296 
Telang 127 
Thibeau 12 

Tilak B. G. 20, 111, 126, 396 
Vaidya C. V. 20, 111, 119 
Vallabhacharya or Vallabha 13, 
16 (2), 16 (6), 60, 78, 86, 88, 
121, 150, 155 

Vasistha 180, 182, 185, 2l5, 217, 
233,* 241. 

Vatsyayana 241 
Victor Cousin 55 
Vijnanes’vara 16 (12) 186, 220 
Vishvanath S. V. 355 

Vivekanand Swami 188 
Vyasa Smriti 361, 366 
Wheeler 247 

William Jones 184 
Wilson 53 

Yajnavalkya 185, 186, 216, 221, 
232, 238, 240, 257, 800, 301, 
323, 324, 328, 329, 835,336, 389 
Yama 341, 860 ■ * 

Yaska 52, 58, 269, «46 
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INDEX OF SANSKRIT WORDS WITH A GLOSSARY. 

♦ 

References to the principal occurrences of important Sanskrit 
words chiefly technical are given here with explanations and cross 
references to the General Index where necessary for convenience. 
The numerals at the end refer to pages of the book. 


Abhayam — Fearlessness 177 , 418 
Abhyasa — Repeated practice 145, 
172 

Achaman — Sipping of water for 
purification 329 

Achara— Conduct, 16 (9), 251, 
254, 255 

Achara Kanda — Section of the 

Dharma Shastras dealing with 
rules of conduct, individual and 
social, 183 

Acharya — The teacher who ini- 
tiates a pupil and teaches him 
the Veda. He is also called 

Guru or spiritual guide 288, 289 
Adharma — Unrighteousness or 
sin by lapse of duty 300, 378 
Adbibhuta — Essential existence 

or Being ( God ) as manifested 
in perishable objects in relation 

to the physical aspect 146 
Adhidaiva— The essential deity 
( God ) in relation to the intel- 
lectual aspect regulating objec- 
tively the cosmic forces of nature 

and manifested as devas or gods 
145, 146 

A dhiyajna— Essential sacrifice or 
Brahman as identical with 

Krishna in his incarnated bodily 
form as an object of worship 

being the very splf (Atnaan) of 

p^wrifice - 


Adhyatma — The essential self 
(God) in relation to the spiritual 
aspect regulating subjectively the 
inward senses of individuals and 
manifested as their innermost 
self 145, 146, 154 
Advaita or non-dual monism 87 
(See Monism general index) 

Adya Purusha — The primeval 
person 46, 129 

Aghnya— One who was not. fit 
to be killed i.e. cow 320 
Agni — 1 Fire 33; 2 three sacred 
fires in which domestic sacrifices 
were made viz. Garhapatya 
Ahavaniya and Dakshina 305 
Agni Adhana or Agni Adheyar— 
The ceremoney of kindling the 
sacred fire 180, 246, 289, 369 
Agni hotra — Daily obligatory 
worship of the sacred fire by mak» 
ing offerings therein 180, 297,305 
Agni Farinayana — Part of thei 
marriage ceremoney called cir- 
cumambulation or leading the. 
bride round the nuptial fire 210 
Ahimsa — Non - slaughter of or- 
abstention from injury to animals 
16 (20), 29, 106, 120, 176, 177^ 
319, 322, 417 . ■ ; : . I; 

Ajnan|E^Igaovai)e9^-177f--41i 



Aktduutt^The eternal, imperish- 
fible and unchanging Brahman 
78, 8?, 146, 151, 154, 163, 164, 
173 

Akshara Dhgma— Eternal and 
immutable abode of Brahman 
|rom which there is no rebirth 
168 

AkshatS, Yoni — A virgin or a 
woman who had no marital inter- 
course with any person 239, 240 

241 

Amritatva — State of deathlessness 
or immortality, i.e. emancipation 
102, 162 

^nantaras — Sons begotten by 
Aryans on women of next lower 
castes 276, 277 

Ananya— i.e. not separated or de- 
tached from the worshipper 155 
AnAsas-!-Persons who could not 
utter dvilised or refined language 
i.e. Un-Aryans or Da^us 86 
Anga^See Vedanga 
Ansha — A part of a whole, that 
which occupies a subordinate 
position 158 

Aintsh^raQa — Inner sense which 
ia a product of not-<self 153 
Ai^iiy&iDiu — Brahman as inner 
guidft and controller 76, 77, 136 
Ahtyigar^Backward classes ( see 
general index) 

4mt|yajanfih^Outcasts residing at 
the^ end a city or village 347 
AQfy%ra 8 fiyi 0 ‘*-Oj)e who stays at 
the end of a dity i.e. a chfindUa 
or Wi UplQBoMl 


A ntyesHi— Funeral rites which 
constitute the last religious 
sacrament 268 

Anuloma — (1) Union or marriage 
of a male of a higher caste with 
a female of a lower caste (2) 
Offspring of such marriage 16 
_(16), 198. 204, 275, 276 
Anvishiki or Nyaya — Logic 23 
Anya Devatah — Other Gods to 
whom an otherness is ascribed 141 
Apapatra — Outcast persons to 
whom food was given from broken 
vessels, which had to be thrown 
away subsequently 277, 316, 340 
Apat-Kala — Distressed time 262 
Apatra — One who is rendered 
unworthy to receive gifts on 
account of sinful c-onduct 886 
Apaurusheya — Not made by any 
person but by God. It refers to 
the revealed scriptures of the 
Aryans 9, 19 

Apurva — Unseen religious merit 
which results from religious 
works as sacrifice 16 (3), 16 (9), 
_25, 249 

Aranyakas — Forest books for 
anchorites 54 

Ardhanarls’vara — God Shiva with 
his consort Farvati constituting 
the left half of his body 813 
ArdhSngang— A wife as the letter 
half of her husband constituting 
his half body 201 
Aijiavam.-j-Uprigh^ess 106, 17^, 
177, 418 



Artha—* Worldly object or wealth 
as an aim of life 16 (9), 248 
Arthavada — Explanatory or eu- 
logistic statements which have 
no obligatory force like command- 
ments or injunctions 12,25, 262 
Artha Veda — The science of arts 
e.g. sculpture, carving etc. It is 
"'an Upaveda or supplement to 
• the Veda 24 

Asanga S'astra — Axe of detach- 
ment 129 

Asapinda — One who is not re- 
lated to another within seven 
degrees from a common ancestor 
so as to prevent their marriage 
203. 

Asat-^(l) Unreal 61, 88, 89 

(2) Unmanifest 45, 89, 132 
Ashmarohana — Part of the mar-_ 
riage rite in which the bride is 
made to tread on a stone for 
acquiring firmness to overcome 
enemies 210 

Ashrama Dharma — Duties relat- 
ing to the four orders of life 287 
Ashuchikarana — An act which 
makes a man impure but not 
degrade him so as to be out- 
casted 286 

Ashvattha — The sacred Indian 
fig-tree, which ever changes. It 
stands for not-self which is ever 
changing and unreal 129 
Asprisya — Untouchable 360 
Asura— (1) Wise spirit, used for 
Varuna-80; ^2) Aborigines 85j 
(3) Devils S 
95 


— and Aryans feuds between 86- 
— leaders of — Vritra 82, 86; 

Vala 35; Sambara 35; 

— Gods of — Nagas (serpents) 36, 
113; Phallus, 36; Monkeys- 
113; Bears 113; Birds 113 
Asuri Sampat — Devilish nature 
175 

Atharva Veda— The fourth Veda 
_21 

Athiava or Adhvaryu — The 
priestly class belonging to the 
Zorostrian faith of the Parsis 
^68 

Athravans — Deceased ancestora 
(Pitaras) invoked for bleraings 50 
Ati Krichhra — See Prayasohitte 
Atithya — ^Hospitality 105 
Atman — Self, Spirit or Soul 62,^ 
63. 74, 79, 129 

Parama — Supreme Self or God 
14, 164 

Mahad or Mahanatma— The 
great soul of Brahman as 
its first bom 80 
Pratyag — Inner Self or Spirit 
130 (See general index) 
Atma- tushti — Self-satisfactioh' 
254 

Atmavinigraha — Self-restraint 176 
Avaruddha Stree — A concubine 
or one who is in the exclusive 
keeping of a person 241 

Avatara— Incarnation of God 118 
136,137, 138 ' ' 

Avidya — Ignorance of -the soul, 
pr oosnfio^BinoraDoe 156 



AiQr 4 >kriii^TJDinai^e 8 t state of 
names and forms of the 
phenomenal world about to be 
evolyed 89 

Aigrtfcta— ( 1 ) Unmanifest state 
of nature or ndnself from which 
4t8 tthree strands, satra, rajas, 
and tamas are erolved. 151 
.f'2 ) The supreme being who is 
unmanifest 164 

A 3 U)mda — Science of medicine, 
it is an (Upaveda or supplement 
to yedas 28 

B9.hya — One who is outcasted 
from the Aryan community 276 

Beeja-'Seed of a person which 
is sown in the soil (Kshetra i.e. 
woman) 199 

BhUkti«-^Devotion 137, 140, 142, 
143, 166 

Bhsftti Maiga—The path of de- 
votion leading to the Supreme 
Being 16 (1), 166 

Bhftrata S&viti! — Memorable 
verses in the MahSbharata eulogi- 
sing virtue 125 

Bhoi^ji or Bhoktft — The embodied 
soul who is the enjoyer of sensual 
pleasures 63, 92, 159 

Bhuman or BhumS. — Infinitude 
68, 71 

Brahmach&n — Student (see orders 
of fife general index) 

Brahmachaiya Vrata — The vow 
of ttrictly eiyoined' for 

» m 866 


Brahmaloka — The heavenly abode 
to which the worshippers of 
Brahman with attributes have 
access after death 72, 104 304 
Brahman — The absolute ( See 
general 'Index) 

Para — The Supreme Being 14,60 
Apara — The lower Brahman 60 
Nirguna— Without attributes 60 
Saguna — With attributes 60, 76 
Mahad — i.e. nature ( Prakiiti ) 
151 born from Akshara 173 
Nirvanam — eternal peace 163 
BraJimana caste — ( See general 
index) 

Brahmanas — Portions of the Vedas 
which deal with the procedure 
about the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices and rites 22, 24, 25 
Budhi — (1) Intellect 93; (2) Cos- 
mic reason 152 

Budhi Yoga — Practice of discern- 
ment i.e. work without desire 168 

Chandrayana — See Prayaschitta 
Charana — Vedic schools or 
colleges 22 

Charu — Boiled messes of food 
offered as domestic sacrifice 305 
Chaturvama — The institutions of 
four castes, their duties 16 (1^), 
173, 193, 264, 282 
Dahara — See Vidya 
Daivi Sampat — Divine nature 175 
Dama — Self-restraint 105, l()i6, 
177, 418 

Dana — Gift 48, 166 , 177, 

87p, 418 



Blnava—Deva 35 

B^’an —Perception or direct 

vision, system of philosophy 1, 
3, 402 

Dati— A female slave or a maid 
servant 316, 338, 369 
Daya-^Mercy 106, 177, 418 
Devar^The bright gods worship- 
ped by the Aryans as opposed 
to those worshipped by the 
TJn- Aryans 36 
Devata — Gods ( Vedic ) 29 

(a) Celestial 

Varnna 30, 38, 371, 372; 
Surya (Sun), 31, 39, Vishnu 
31, 49, 78; 163; Mitra (sun) 37, 
39; Savitfi (Sun) 39; Pushan 
39; Ashvin 39; Usus (dawn) 

39; Dyaus ( sky ) 39; Ratri 
(night) 35, 39. 

(b) Atmospheric 

Indra 31, 32, 39; Rudra 32, 

33, 39; Maruts 34, 39, 41; 
Apam Napat 39; Vayu (wind) 
39; Farajanya (rain) 39; Apas 
or Apah (waters) 39, 43 

(c) Terrestrial 

Agni (fire) 33, 39; Soma 33, 

34, 39; Prithvi (earth) 39 

(d) Abstract 

Shraddha (Faith) 37; Manyu 
(anger) 37; E^ma (love) 87; 
J)hatn (Creator) 37 

(e) Female Gods 

Vfio (goddess of speech) 35; 
Sftraswati 85; Aranyani 35; 
Ifidiflni 85; Varun&ni 35; 
85 


(f) Miecellaheons 
Mitra -Varuna 34; 

Pfithivi ( sky and earth ) ,34; 
Rubhus 34; Adiiyah 34^ 39; 
Rudras (Rudra gods) 39; Vasus 
(terrestrial gods) 39, 40; Vishve 
Devah 34, 40; Prajapeiti 37, 
39, 42, 43; Brahma 37, 39; 
Brihaspati 37; Brahmanspati 
43; Daksha 42; Twastri 42; 
Viahvakarman 43; Hiranya- 
garbha 43; Furusha 46; Virfit 
46; Aditi 37; Diti 37 
Devata — Gods (Epic) 

Rudra-Shiva 78, 114; Shiva 
1 13,115,1 16,1 17;Mihadeva 115; 
Vishnu 78, 118, 117, 118, 137; 
Narayana 118, 119: il^hia. 
118; Krishna 118, 119; 1^- 
t murti 114; Furushottama 7$^ 
Uma 115; Durga 114, 119; 
Lakshmi 113, 199; Radha I2l; 
Kartikeya 113, 1 19, VUsudava 
114, 120; Shankarshana, 120* 
Pradyumna 120;Aniruddha 120 
Devayana — Path leading to the 
abode of the gods 99, 160 
Dhama— Eternal and immutable 
abode of peace and joy as the 
supreme goal of life 163 
Dhanurveda— Seiehce of archery. 
It is an Upa-Veda or supplement 
to Veda 23 

Dharma — Religion or morality 7' 
16(4) 

— ^Derivati<Hi of 16 (3), 248 
«— DefinitionB ef 10 W { 



— MeaningB of— -Religion, right- 
eousness. or virtue, Spiritual 
Merit, duty, and Law 16 (3), 

■ , 16 (9) 16(20), 143, 153, 248,300 
— Aiui of life 16 (9) 248 
— Righteousness or virtue 16 
(20), 112, 124, 174, 177, 181, 

; 182, 192, 300, 303 
—Legal duty 16(3), 16(9),248, 249 
—In the Veda ?5, 28 
—In the Epics 112, 124 
— Li the Gita 174, 177 
— In the Dharma Sutras 181, 182 
— In Manu Smriti 192, 300, 303 
— Pravfitti — religion of works 
and duty 249 

— Nivritti — religion of renuncia- 
tion aud knowledge 249 
Dharma Shastras — Codes of law 
in-the form of verses 16(9), 16(10), 
16 (il), 183, 186 (see general 
index) 

Dharma Sutras — Short aphorisms 
in prose on law, virtue, conduct 
, etc.. 180, 182 

llhriti— Fortitude 177, 418 
Dhyana — Meditation of God with 
devotion 144, 166, 310 
Dikshfi — Initiation for Vedic sacri- 
doe 288 

Div^kirti — One who is allowed 
to move about in day time only 
ie. a Ch8nd9.1a 341 
DurSohari^Bad conduct 251 
Dvirandwa — Pairs of opposites e.g. 
heat and cold, joys and sorrows, 
etc. ijid, 158/188 


Dwija — Twice bom person, the first 
birth being from parents ■ and 
the second from initiation by 
the teacher 16 (12), 288 
Ekantika — Monotheistic religion 
as observed by the Vaishnavas 
of the Pancharatra School 120 
Ekapatnl — A faithful and dutiful 
wife having one husband only 22 8 
Gandharvaveda— Science of music. 
It is a supplement ( Upaveda ) 
to Veda 23 

Garbhadhana — Rite of consum- 
mation of marriage 220, 263 
Gayatri — The sacred hymn of 
the Rig Veda containing prayer 
of sun God and chanted by every 
Brahman as a jmrt of his daily 
mforning religious duty 31, 195 
Gqkula — Place of birth of Vasu- 
deva-Krishna 121 
Goloka — Heavenly abode of God 
Vasudeva-Krishna 102, 118 
Gotra — Family name derived from 
the name of its original founder 
271 

Grihajmtni — The newly wedded 
wife as queen and mistress of 
the house 211, 213 
Grihastha — Householder ( see 
orders of life, general index) 
Guna — Strands or constituents of 
nature (Prakyiti) which are three 
in number viz. ( 1 ) Satva ( the 
principle of purity and knowledge) 
(2) Rajas (the principle of energy 
kUd activity) and (b) Tamas^the 



^principle of darkness and ignorance 
.143, 150, 151, 152, 153, 171 
Guru— The Brahmana priest who 
as a venerable person performs 
the religious domestic rites 288 
Havyavahana — Sacrificial fire 
which carries the oflerings to 
gods 38 

Hira .yagarbha — The golden germ 
or the first born who created 
the world 41, 42, 43 
Homa — Sacrificial offerings in the 
fire 283 

Indriya — Senses of perception and 
action five of each 93 
Isha or IsVara — Supreme God as 
ruler of the Universe 14, 77, 
182, 136, 147 

Ishta — Works of sacrifice 302, 303 
Itihasa — History 297 

Japa — Muttering of holy prayer 
as Sandhya 283 

Jataka — Books of Buddhist litera- 
ture 354 

Jatavedas — One who knows all 
created beings i.e. the holy fire 33 
Jati — Small groups of castes de- 
termined as such by birth, also 
professional castes 271, 272, 273 
Jati-Brams’a — A sinful act mak- 
ing a man liable to be outcasted 
from his caste 383, 386 
Jnana Kanda — Section . of the 
S’rutis including Upanishads 
dealing with spiritual knowledge 
fpd, pMosof^y 14,: 


Jnana Marga — The spiritual know- 
ledge leading to the Supreme 
Being 16 (1), 165 
Kailasa — Heavenly abode of God 
Shiva 102, 118 

Kama — (1) God of love 37; (2): 
Sensual desire as an aim of life 
16 (9), 248; (3) Lust 419 
Kanya — Unmarried girl, a virgin 
239, 241; Nagnika 215, 216; 
Gauri 215, 216; Kanya 215, 
216; Rajasvala 215; Ritumati 
216; Rohini 216 

Kanyadana — Part of the marriage 
ceremony in which the girl is 
given in marriage to the bride- 
groom for protection 208 
Karma— Actions; law of or retri- 
bution (see general index) 
Karmas'raya — Substrate of actions 
93 

Karma Kanda — Work section of 
the vedas dealing with actions 14 
Karma Marga— The path of action 

leading to the Supreme Being 
16 (1), 166 

Karmayoga — Tbe doctrine of action 
without desire 168 
Karuna — Compassion 176 
Kevaladwaita — Doctrine of non- 
dual monism or absolute idea- 
lism 16 (6) 

Kosha — Sheath, Annamaya 94, 
95; Franamaya 94, 95; Manomaya 
94, 95; Vijn5namaya 94, 95; 

Anandamaya 94, 95 
Kravyad— Funeral fire which de- 
vours corpses 88 : I 



Klifihhra: — See. 

Pr&^TjasQhitta 

Kshama — Long suffering 178, 418 
Eehanti — ^Long suffering or en- 
durance 177 

EUjhara — The perishable existence 
identified with lower nature 
(Prakfiti-Kshetra) 145, 146, 151 
Kshata Yoni — Anon-virgin whose 
virginity was destroyed by sexual 
intercourse with a man 240, 24 1 
Ssheti:a-.-The field or nature 
(Prakriti), or physical body 134, 
151i 153, 159, 160 
—The soil in which the seed is 
sown i.e. a woman 199 
Kshetraga — The son begotten on 
the wife of a person by anotlier 
by Niyoga 235 

Eshetrajna— The knower of the 
field or the true self, individual 
or ccsniic 134, 151, 152, 155, 
159, 160 

Kutastha — The imperishable, un- 
changing and immutable Brahman 
which is exalted over the objects 
of nature and untouched by 
them 88, 146 
Lpkar-f.World 

Brahma:— Of Brahman 99, 104, 
160, 161 

Deva— Of gods 49, 160, 161 
IPitri^Of fathers 48, 49, 50, 161 
S^qita — As reward for good 
deeds 48 

Patiif'Of; husband 229 
Bhuta — Of ghoets 1.6|^ 


L(^asangraha — PhilanthrojMC and 
altruistic works of general' use- 
fulness 147 
Madhu — See Vidya 
Madhuparka — ( 1 ) Ceremony of 
honouring a distinguished guest' 
visiting a householder wuth a 
a repast of flesh etc. 16 (23), 
300, 322, 323 (2) Compound ofi 
honey, milk, curd, ghee and sugar 
offered to a distinguished guest 
335 

Mahabhuta — Five great elements 
152 

Maha Vakyani — Supreme proposi- 
tions in the Upanishads 66 
Mahad Brahma — The great 
Brahman as the womb and 
matrix of the universe. It stands • 
for nature (Prakjiti) 151 
— Atman — The great soul of 
Brahman as its first born 80 
Mahapatakas — Mortal or grave 
sins 182, 285, 315, 380, 384 
Maitra — Friendly 176 
Malavaha — Sins which make a 
man impure but not make him. 
liable to be outcasted from his 
caste 386 

Mamsah — Flesh ( i.e. the animal 
killed will eat me in the next 
world) 318 
Manas — ^Mind 93 
Mantras — Metrical verses and 
formulas in the Vedas 22, 25 
Mataris'van— The Indian Fitnme- 
them trho brought^ 



tfire from the heaveb to the 
earth 33 

Maunja or Upanayana — Rite of 
initiation to the sacred thread 
of a twice-born person 263 • 

Maunjibandhana — Tne tying of 
the girdle of grass round the 
waist as a part of the initiation 
ceremony of the twice-born 288 
Maya— (1) Nature (Prakyiti) or 
not-self, 86, 131, 143 

(2) Illusion or delusion 68, 83, 
85, 129, 139, 144, 155 

(3) Delusive power of God 155, 156 

(4) Ignorance (Avidya) 156 

(6) Mysterious power of Braliman 
15, 16, 63 

Maya Shakti — Mysterious power 
of Brahman, the Supreme Being; 
cosmic immanent power 15, 16, 
63, 130, 132. 

Maya-Vada — The theory of illu- 
sion or unreality of the world 43, 
62, 83-88, 155, 156 
Mimansa or Purva Mimansa — 
System of philosophy of Vedic 
rites and rituals and dealing with 
interpretation of the Vedas 10, 
12 , 16 (3), 23, 280 (See general 
index) 

Moha— Delusion, 419. 

Mohajala— Net of illusion, 419. 
Moksha — ( 1 ) Emancipation, re- 
lease, salvation, deUveranoe, ab- 
solution or perfect freedom as 
the supreme goal of life 54 see 
Maleti. (2) an aim of life I6{9), 

m. 


Mukh^a Prana — Chief (iritaH') 
breath 95 

Mukti — Emancipation or perfeet 
freedom 1, 54 (See emancipation, 
general index) 

Yideha Mukti— Achieved after 
death 14, 105 

Jivan Mukti — Achieved even 
during life before one’s deatii 
14, 75, 105 

Krama Mukti — Graded emanci- 
pation achieved by gradations 
and stages 105 

Naivedya — Offering of food made 
to a god 315 
Naraka— Hell, 419. 

Nasadiya Sukta — A philcxiophical 
hymn of the Rig Veda contain- 
ing the germ of Maya Vada 48*446 
Nirvana— (1) Entry into the abyss 
of void in Buddhism 163; ^(2) 
eternal peace within Brahma the 
Absolute according to the Gital63 
Nishadasthapati — The chief -of the 
tribe of Nishadas 369 
Nishedha— An iigunotion or la 
prohibitory statement restnuning 
a specified act 25, ®61, >389 
Nivritti— Renunciation or uessation 
of action, 249, 419. 

Niyama — Rule regulatiBg •'’Oeite- 
monial observances and ccmdiiit 
301, 328 

Niyama Vidhi or Vidhi Niyama*— 
A positive rule 'of -oommandlneiit 
or injunetioni in the -itbly 'tsSBii. 
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Niyo^^!Ehe practicd of begetting 
a noiale ojQbpring on the wife or 
widow of another 235 et seq. 
Nyaya or Anvikshiki — Logie; or 
eystem of philosophy dealing with 
logic 10, 23, 122, 297 
Psnohagavya — A. purificatory drink 
of five ingredients, viz. cow’s 
urine, dung, nailk, curd and 
clarified butter to be taken by 
a sinner for penance 331, 381 
Fanchagni — See Vidya 
Fanchagni tapa— Heat of 5 fires 
.to which an anchorite exposed 
himself in summer 306 
Pancha Janah— People of the five 
tribes 106, 269, 345, 846 
Fafibhama-— The fifth class which 
Twas outside the pale of caste 36, 
198, 266 

Faficha Maha Yajna — Five great 
fiaily sacrifices viz. Deva Yajna 
i (to gods), Brahma Yajna (to the 
•Vedic Rishis ), Fitri Yajna ( to 
the ancestors), Bhuta Yajna (to 
iiving creatures) and Nara Yajna 
(to man e.g. guest) 16 (14), 195- 
197,297,305 

Fauch .Nakhah — Five toed animals 
whose fiesh was interdicted except 
43S five ; specified animals 318 
*Pftl>i-Qi»hana~Part of marriage 
oeremoney in which the bride* 
groom takes hold of the hand 
,-of too bride 201, 209 
or Faranto— Higher 

U, 64, ■ 13?.. 


Para or Parama Punish 156, 164 
Para Akshara 164 
Para Avyakta 164 
Paramatman 14, 164 
Para Prakfiti (Higher Nature) 151 
Parama pada — The highest step 
of God Vishnu i.e. the highest 
heaven 31, 49, 117, 118 
Faraka — See Prayaschitta 
Parampara— Traditional mode of 
handing down knowledge in regu- 
lar succession 16 (10), 254, 289 
Parapurva Pati — Husband of a 
remarried woman 243 
Parinama Vada — The theory of 

creation by conversion of God 
88, 149 

Parisankhya — A negative rule in 
a text interdicting a certain act 
with an option giving permission 
only to do a certain positive act 
222, 223, 322, 323 
Farishad — Legal Assembly of 
learned persons competent to 
decide doubtful points of law 
etc. 258, 380, 388, 389 
Parva — Certain holy days in a 
month interdicted for marital 
intercourse and on which one 
was enjoined to worship images 
of gods, 220, 299. 

Paryanaka— See Vidya. 
Fas’upat&stra— A missile of war 

given to Arjuna by God Shiva. 
115. 

Patiloka^The world of htisband 
in to©' Jienven re^^hed by_* 



faithful and virtuous wife after 
her death where she is reunited 
with her deceased husband, 
amidst celestial pleasures, 1.29. 

Patitas— Degraded and outcast 
persons, 298. 

Paunarbhava— The son of a re- 
married woman, 239. 

Favam^ni — Certain purificatory 
verses of the Rig Veda glorifying 
God Soma to be uttered by a 
sinner undergoing a certain 
penance, 382. 

Pit|i— Deceased fathers or ances- 
tors staying in the higher worlds, 
enjoying celestial pleasures in 
company with the gods, 48, 49. 

PitjiySna — Path leading to the 
abode of deceased fathers, 99, 160 

PrajSpati — The creator, 37, 42. 

PrajSpatya Kfichlira — See PrS- 
yaschitta. 

PrSjna — The individual soul in a 
state of dreamless sleep, 95. 

Pi’akriti — (1) Nature or not-self 
consisting of three strands (gunas) 
satva ( principle of purity and 
knowledge ), rajas ( principle of 
energy) and tamas (principle of 
datkhess) which are in a state 
of equipoise and rest before crea- 
tion until disturbed by contact 
6f Purusha or ( the principle of 
consciousness) when evolution or 
GVieiatl^n of ^e world takes place 
45 ^ 18 ^; 151 , 152 , 153 , 156 , 157 , 
iVsi (fe) Ift^idp or 


156; (8) Ignorwce 
156 

—Para — Higher self 143, 145 
— Apara — Lower wlf or not-self 
143, 145 (See Nature general 
index) 

Pranas — Vi^ breaths- Prdna 98, 
Vyana 93, Samana 93, and 
Udana 93, lilfukhya 95. 
Franashakti — Potential energy of 
God, 150. 

Prapatti — The path of dedicaj^ion. 
and surrender of oneseliF to ^od 
as a means to emancipatiqn, 149. 
Pras'asana — The power of regU; 
lating the universe by cqmma^: 
ments of the Supreme Peing,‘76r 

Prasthana Trayi-rThe three cano: 
nical books of highest authority, 
in the orthodox schools of -philq-' 
Sophy, viz. the Vedas or S’ju^’, 
the Bhagwad Gita, and Vedanta 
or Brahma Sutras, 13, 128 

Frasuta — A woman who has ^ven' 
birth to a child, 241. 

Pratiloma — (1) Union or mamS^ 
of a female of hi^^ ca^d" 
with a male of low#r caste. (2) 
Also hybrid ‘ ofispring of sutK- 
marriage, 16'(16)>198, 204, 285', ’ 
275, 276, 277. , ' 

Pratis’akhyaa^Vedib reddets Or ' 
text-books f<W^ dififereht' ach(^*^ 

ofVedli,42J; 

PraksfHa •^ ]rtaoe,'. 0^* refuMt ^ 

eaat of 


(il!vidya^ 
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Pravara— Names of certain leading 
Riahia which a particular 
Aryan fomily (gotra) of the twice- 
born is distinguished, 271. 
Praviitti Dharma — Religion of 
duty , and works 249, 419 
Prftyaschitta — Penances: Prajfi* 
patya 'Krichhra, 381, S&.ntapan 
Krichhra 381, Tapfa Kpchhra 
882, ParSka 381, Ati Krichhra, 
382, Krichhra Ati Krichhra, 382, 
Chandrayana, 305, 378, 382,383, 
Tulfipurusha 378. 

Prftyaschitta Kanda — Section of 
the Dharma Sh&stras dealing 
with penances for atonement of 
sins, 184. 

Preyas— Mundane good, 107. 
Prokshita— Sprinkled with con- 
secrated water, 317. 

Puja — Worship of idols and ima- 
ges of gods 283, 284, 291, 299 
Punarbhu — A remarried woman, 

I 240, 241. 

Punaijanma— The doctrine of re- 
incarnation or rebirth in bodily 
form ( See transmigration of the 
soul, general index) 
Punassanskara — ^The rite oi re- 
ini^tion e. g. second marriage 
of a woman, 239, 240. 

Paranas — Old mythological chroni- 
cles as a source of authority 
(See geneial index). 

Purtam— Works of charities, erect- 
ing alms houses, building hostels, 
Irospita]^ e^ 802, 3p8 ' 


Purusha — The principle of intelli- 
gence and self-consciousness in 
a person 45, 46, 123, 145, 146, 
151, 152 

Adya — Primeval person or the 
first cause, 129 

Parama — Supreme person i.e. 
God 156, 164 

Divyam — Supreme celestial 
person i.e. God 164 
Adhidaiva — Essential deity 
manifested as God and con- 
trolling objectively the forces 
of nature 146 

Akshara — Imperishable person 
146, 151 

Kshara — Perishable person with 
reference to nature 146, 151 
Purushottama — The supreme 
person or Brahman 145, 164 
PurushErtha — Aims or purposes 
of life: 

Dharma — (Virtue) 248; Artha- 
(wealth) 248, 249; K&ma- 
(Desire of worldly good) 248, 
249; Moksha - ( Emanci- 
pation) 248, 249 

Puiusha Sukta — Philosophical 
hymn of creation in the Big 
Veda, showing the divine origin 
of the four castes 46 
Purushottama — The Supreme 
person or Brahman 78, . 145, 
146,164 

Purva-Mimansa— See, Mimansa. 
Putra — Son — ^Fourteen kinds of- 
Aurasa — ( legitipsate ) 207| 



FatrikS. Putra — ( Daughter’s 
son) 207; Kshetraja-(begotteQ 
on the wife of another by 

Niyoga) 207; Qudhaja ( born 
secretly) 207; Ehnina (Maiden’s 
son) 207; Sahodha-(son taken 
with the bride to her newly 
wedded husband) 207; Paunar- 
bhava-(son bom to a remarried 

woman) 208; Nishad-(son by 
a Sudra wife) 208; Parasava- 

( son by a concubine ) 208; 
Dattaka-( adopted son ) 208; 
Kritrima-(son made artificially) 
208/ Krita-(3on bought fora 
price) 208; Appaviddha-(son 
cast ofi^) 208; Swayamdatt- 
(son self given) 208. 

Rajas — The component strand or 
constituent of physical nature 

which is the principle of energy 
152 , 153 

Rakshasa — Devils or uncivilised 
aborigines 112 

R&ma-Rajya — Ideal rule of Rama. 
112 

Big- Veda — 21 

^k or Richa — Metrical hymns of 
the Rig Veda 21 

l^tar— (1) Law and order and 
harmony 80, 371 (2); right deal- 
ing (aijavam) 105 

^-itu— Age of puberty of a girl 
or the period of season of a 
woman when she is fit for 
marital consummation 215, 217, 
218, 221. Not synonymous with 
xnehstruatioh, 217, 218 


llitvik — The officiating priest 
who performs a Vedic sacrifice 
for another 289 

Sacchidanand— The Supreme Be- 
ing having eternal existence (sat), 
eternal knowledge (chit), eternal 
Bliss (Anand) as His essential 
nature 15, 59 

Sadachara — - Good conduct 250, 
251, 254, 301, 38 
Sadhvi — A virtuous and faithful 
wife 226, 238 

Sahadbarmaoharini — A dutiful 
wife co-operating with her hus- 
band in all the social and reli- 
gious duties of life 201 
S’aivas— Followers of the sect 
which believes in Shiva as the 
highest God 78 

S’aivism — The faith of persons 
believing in God Shiva as the 
highest divinity ll6 
S’ama — Tranquility 105 
Samam — Equal minded 809, 396 
Saman — Matrical hymns and 
verses of the Sama V^a which 
were sung in the form of music 21 
Samanodaka— One who is related 
to another beyond seven degrees 
from a common male ancestor, 
and who ofibrs libations of water 
to the latter 382, .388 
Samavartana — A religious rite 
indicating the completion of the 
order of student and fitting him 
for embracing the order of a 
house-hdlder 201, 263, 295 



SimA Ve(^ 21 
I3&ii»yifcft6hlj,ni--0bsei^ 
iice 'dud conduct based on tnuli- 
tions and customs 183 
San)ihit& — ; Coppiiation of the 
Jdau^ includipg. metiicdl songs 
which con^iM players to gods 
aiid ritualistic fprpiulas 22 
^mpat — Nature ,of human beings 


Daivi — divine 175 
jSsuri-^evilish 175 


Samuchhaya — Doctrine of union 
of action and knowledge 134 
SHmya-^State of equ^ity 396 
SanStana — Eternal religion as 
observed by the c^te Hindus 
traditionally from times im* 
niemorial 16 (1H6 (3), 262, 284 
SandhyS. — Twilight prayers to 
^un god eujoiued for every twice 
tom person 81, 180, 195, 291, 298 
Sanghat— HumatU body made up 
by a combination of the physical 
dements and evplutes of nature, 
152, 158 

J^qkara or Varuusankara — Hy- 
brid o&priugof n^ixed marriages 
between persons of different 
castes, Anuloma and Fratiloma 
16 (I|), 848 

Sankan Earona — Sins aqd offences 
degrading a man to a mixed 
da^, 386 

Sftol^ya--:;Sy^m of philosophy, 
iO; 45, 12 i, 152 





— Atheistic or classical 
quently) 123 (See geneml index) 
Sansara — Migration of embodied 
souls to several rounds of bjirths 
and deaths in this mortal w;orld 93 
Sansarga — Attachment 310 
Sanskaras— Beligious sacrainents 
262 

Sautapan Krichhra— See Prayas- 
chitta 

S’antim Paramam — Eternal peace 
of the Absolute 163 
Sanyasi — Ascetic ( See orders of 
life-general index) 

Sapinda — (1) One who is related 
to another on the father’s side 
within seven degrees from a 
common male ancestor and who 
offers funeral cakes to the latter 
iind is an agnate relation 203, 
332, 388. 

(2) One who is related to an- 
other on the mother’s side 
within five degrees from a 
common ancestor 203 
Saptapadi — The part of marriage 
rite in which the married parties 
take seven steps before the 
nuptial fire 210, 211 
Sat — (1) Empiric reality 61, 89 

(2) Supreme reality 59, 85, 88, 
89, 129 

(3) Manifest 45, 132 

Sati — The practice of self immola- 
tion or burning away alive op 
the funeral pyre on the part of a 
d.utiful wife along with her^ de- 
ceased busband 226 
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of physical .natvi|ro 
(Prakriti) which is the principle 
of purity 152, 153 
Satyam — (1) Empiric refility 61, 
86; (2) Supreme reality or essen- 
tial existence 59; (3) Virtue ,of 
truthfulness 105, 106 
Satyasya Satyam — The truly re«4 
in the world of empiric reality 
61, 86 

Saucha — Purity 326 
Sautramani — A kind of Vedic 
sacrifice at which spirituous 
liquor was drunk 322 
Savana — Rite of pressing of Soma 
for libation of sacrificial juice, 
three times a day-Pratas (morn- 
ing) Msdhyandina (midday) and 
Sayama (evening) 34 
Shakhas — Vedic schools of thought 

22 , m 

Shandilya Vidya — A mode of 
worship or prayer of Brahman 
73, 74; See Vidya. 

Shishna Devah — Phallus worship- 
pers 36, 117 

Shodash Kala— See Vidya. 
Shraddha — The rite of worship- 
ping the manes of the deceased 
ancestors of a person by ofifering 
funeral cakes and water with 
faith accompanied with holy 
Mantras. 

—In the Vedas 49, 50 

—In the Gita 174 

—In Man^Umrl^ 1|6|| .317^ 3|jl 


handed ,down vtra^Hionally and 
based, on S’ruti 9,183, 253.;(Sq^ 
general Index) 

Snataka— iOne who has taken his 
holy bath as indicating^ the oppi- 
pletion of his studies and -jftf 
preparatory to the order »jof 
house-holder or a Vedic 
ate 263, 296 

S’ramana — Wandering mendicpilts 
and ascetics, who beg for food 1.24 
S’reyas — Spiritual merit 107 
S’ruti — Revealed scriptures con- 
taining the spiritual wisdom .qf 
God heard by sages by intuition 
and acquired by direct experie;|^;e 
8, 19, 252 (See general Inde^:^ 
S’uddh&dvaita — Doctrine of pu^ 
monism 16(6) 

S'udras — 

Asat— Of impure origin 16 (IJJ), 
279, 359, 366, 367 
Sat — Of pure origin, 16(15) 279, 
359, 366, 367, 368, 369 
Sukshma Sharira— Subtle bo4y 
93, 95 

S’unya — Indefinite abyss of yqid 
or nothingness 163 
Sura — Wine 315 
Sutras — Short aphorisms in pro^o 
on various subjects indiudi^ 
systems of philosophy 10,23, 17,9, 
180,183 

Srauta (Kalpa)— (V edio or 
Stic) 23, 180, 188 



Dbarma. — (Legal, social & moral) 
16(11), 28, 180, 181, 183 
SvabhfiTa — Nature (Prakrifci) 181 
Svadharma — The duty laid down 
for one’s own conduct 170, 174, 
177, 252 

Svfidhyfiya — The daily study of 
the Vedas as enjoined in the 
Vedas for the twice-born 291 
Svarfit— Self-dependent monarch 
having self-government or perfect 
freedom 371 

Svayamvara — Choice marriage of 
a girl 214 

S’vetadwipa — White island or the 
Heavenly abode of God Nara- 
yana 118 

Swwrini— W anton woman 240,2 4 1 
Swfirajya— Perfect freedom or ' 
emancipation 191 
Swarga — Heaven 1, 25 
Swayambhu — Self - existent or 
Frajdpati, the creator of the 
world 317 

Taijas — ^The individual soul in a 
dreaming state 95 
Tamas — The component strand or 
constituent of physical nature 
which is the principle of dark- 
ness 152, 153 

Tapes — Austerity 105, 106, 
878, 879 

Tapta Kriohhra— ( See Praya^ 

dhi^ ) 

Tfaitnrnika-^One who belongs to 
the ^ree higher castes 24 

of the 


three Vedas, viz., the l^g Veda, 
the Yajur Veda and the Sama 
Veda 21 

Trimurti — Indian Trinity 39, 
114; (See Trinity Indian, General 
Index). 

Tulapurush — A kind of penance 
378 

Uchhishta — A person who has 
not washed his mouth after eat- 
ing 331 

Upadhyaya — A sub-teacher who 
teaches a portion of the Veda 
or its appendages ( Anga ) for 
his livelihood 288 

Upakosala — See Vidya 

Upanayana — Rite of initiation to 
the sacred thread on the part 
of the twice-born 263 

Upangas — Sub-appendages of the 
Veda. 

Nyaya ( Logic ), Mimansa 
( Science of interpretation of 
Vedio rites), 

Dharmashastras (codes of religi- 
ous law), and Furanas (ancient 
mythological narratives) 23 

XJpanishad — (1) Secret knowledge 
taught by the teacher in private 
to select students who were 
qualified for the same; ( 2 ) the 
revealed scriptures which form 
the end of the Vedas and are 
called the Vedanta 55 (See 
General Index) 

Upapatakas— Sins less grave than 
mmrtat sins 885, 386 



XJp&sanSr— Meditation or worship 
of Gkxi 71 

Fratika Upfisana— Meditation of 
symbol or symbol worship 71,72 
Saguna UpasanS. — Meditation 
of God with attributes 72 
Aha graha Upasana — Inward 
meditation of God with know- 
ledge of the spiritual identity 
of the devotee and the divi- 
nity 73 

Upasana Kanda — Theol<^cal sec- 
tion of the Vedas and Upanishads 
dealing with meditations of God 
14 


Upa Vedas — Supplements to 
Vedas. Ayurveda ( science of 
medicine) 2 3;Dhanurveda (science 
of archery) 23; Gandharvaveda 
(science of music) 23 and Artha. 
veda (science of arts e.g. sculp- 
ture, carving etc.,) 24 
Vagdana — Verbal promise to 
give a girl in marriage 201 
Vaikuntha — Heavenly abode of 
God Vishnu 102, 118 
Vairadeya—Wergild or punish- 
ment by fine, indicted in primi- 
tive times for offences 375 
Vairagya— -Renunciation or con- 
quest of desire 172 
Vais’nava — One believing in God 
Vishnu or any of his incarnations 
as the supreme deity 60, 78, 116, 
118, 119, 319 


Vais’navism— The faith of persons 
in yisjintt Pf WJ' of 


his incarnations as the hi^^bilit 
divinity 120 

Vais’v5nara — ( See Vidyft ) 
Vanprastha — Anchorite ( See 
orders of life, general Index) 

Varna — Colour or caste 16(10), 
16(12) . , 
Savarna — A person belonging 
to one of the four Aryan 
castes 266, 351 

Avama — A person belonging, 
to a class having no caste, 
ie. an IJn-Aryan 266, 351 
Varnasankara — ( 1 ) Mixture of 
blood by intermarriage of persons 
belonging to different castes 174 
(2) hybrid ofbpring of mixed 
marriages, Anuloma and Prati- 
loma 16(16), 348 

VarnSe’ram Dharma— >Eight fold 

religion of four castes and four 
orders of life 27, 106 

Vasana — Attachments of an indi- 
vidual to relations of the pheno- 
menal world and the impresnons 
imbibed therefrom which lead to 
rebirth 95, 158. 

Vasudeva— SupremeGod 118,120 
Veda — ^The four; Rig Veda, Yajur- 
Veda, Sama Veda and Atharva 
Veda 21 (See general Index) 
Vedanga: — Appendages of the 
Vedas 389 

S’iksha — The science of phonetics 
or pronunciation and commit- 
ting to memory the Vedas 22 
Ealpa— science treating- of, 

ypdio rii»8 fojid 



mar 23 

Nirukta— Science dealingi with 
the etymolc^ of Vedas 23 
Chhandas — Science dealing with 
the meter of Vedic hymns 23 
Jyotish— ‘Science of astronomy23 
Vlf^iati-^The glorious fprms ot 
‘V%f^eviii<‘>Krishna manifested in 
the world ISIT, 183' 

'\^dfah>^A' positive commandment 
cQf) injunction ^joining a certain 
si)Mfied‘act''12, 25, 261, 389 
■\^dv«t*- Pari^d — Synod of 
Plttfdits and learned men. See 
Ptiekhad. 

yidfiftr-Oongnitions or modes of 
worrfdp of God 72rParyanka72; 
PanchSgni 72; Upakosala 72; 
Ebkam‘ 67; 72; S’&ndilya 72, 73, 
74;'!Vais’vai»rft 72; Madhu 72; 
Shodas'a Eala 72 
VlbKipa'^ An alternative mode 
cff<4ntdvpretatioa of a text 289, 
^dV 262, 322 

■^^tat'Puruah — The evolved pei> 
son created by God (Purusha) 
l^/vAtose saroifice the creatkm 
vMiamade '26/ 46' 

VHuddiA Bharmfis’taya ~ The 
do^hi biOcording to wMeh Brah- 
itijh id^ the skbittittte of opposite ' 


ViVaha~Matfria^ ritd of 20ff-2'13 
Forms of-Brahma 205; DaiVa 
205; Arsha205;Prajapatya 205; 
Asura 205; Gandharva 205; 
Eakshasa 205; Pais’5cha 205 
(See Marriage general index) 
Vivaha Homa — Nuptial sacri- 
fice 209 

Vivarta Vada — The theory of 
creation as an illusion or an 
unreality 88. See Maya Vada. 
Vratya — One who is degraded 
from his caste by neglect of his 
religious duties 272, 276, 288, 347 
Vratyastoma — A special rite of 
purifying the Aryans who had 
been degraded to a Men life, 
including reconversion of those 
i who* had been converted to other 
faiths 16 (18), 288, 364, 878 
Vyavahara Eanda — Section of 
the Dharmashastras dealing 
with rules of conduct governing 

social and legal relations of a 
man 184 

Vyuha — The forms assumed by 
God Vasudeva in which he was 
worshipped in the Pancharatra 
school 120 
Vasudeva 120 
Sankarshana 120 
Pradyumna ^0 
Aniruddha 120 


attribute! as constittiling its 

6u . Yajna — Sacrifice 106, 378, 379 

ine of dis- Vedic: 

^ SM^tiionism 'l6.'(6)f Vihita—Obligatpry 28 

a Agnf hotra— -Baily fire saori* 
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Tajna — 

Ve<iio-(oontinued)— 

Darsapautnamasa — New and 
full moon sacrifices 297 . 

Kamya Yajna — Sacrifice with 
desire of rewards 28 

Rsjasuya Yajna— Sacrifice per- 
formed by a king for univer- 
sal sovereignty 28 

Asvamedha Yajna — Horse 
sacrifice performed by a king 
for progeny etc., and univer- 
sal sovereignty 28, 29 

Domestic: 

Vivaha Homa — Nuptial sacri- 
fice at the time of marriage 
209 

Pancha Maha Yajna — ^The 
five great sacrifices done by 
a house-holder as a part of 
his daily obligatory duties 
195-197 

Paka Yajna — Domestic sacri- 
fices of vegetables in place 
of animals 821 

Idii Prajapatya — Sacrifice to 
Prajapati done by a Brah- 
man while embracing the 
holy order of ascetics 307 

Miscellaneous: 

Budra Yag — Sacrifice to 
liudra which a Nishada 
chief was entitled to per- 
form S69 

Yajurveda— Black and wljiite 21 


Yajus— Formulas and utterances 
in the Yajurveda used for Sacri- 
ficial purposes 21 
Yama: 

(1) King of the blessed world 
of fathers in heaven enjoy- 
ing celestial pleasures 48, 49 

(2) Ghxl of death 309 

(3) Rules of self restraint and 
conduct 301 

Yoga: 

(1) Control or balance of mind 
168, 169 

(2) Skill in work 168 

(3) Action without desire 
( Karma Yoga ) 165, 166, 
168, 169, 170 

(4) Union with God by con- 
templation 168 

(5) System of Philosophy 10, 

11, 122 

(6) Ascetic practices 308-310 
Yogangas: 

Subservients of Yoga practices 
Yama 301; Niyama 301; 
Asana 308; Pranayama 309; 
Fratyfibara 310;Dharana 310; 
Dhyana 310; Samadhi (sup- 
reme contemplation). 

Yoga Maya— Power of delusion 
of God 156 
Yuga ages: 

Satya 16 (22) 259 
Treta 16 (22) 259 
Dwapara 16 (22) 259, 260 
^ 1^ (22) 259, 26p . 



GENERAL INDEX 

lliie dames and subjects in the Sanskrit indes have not been 
included here except in a few instances and considerations of space 
have likewise required the omission of names of secondaty impor- 
^hoe^ The names of authors are given in a separate index. The 
numerals at the end refer to pages of the book. 


AWrifeines, 16 (16)-16 (19)» 85, 
266, 270 

Absolute, See Brahman 
ABtblttte idealism or non-dual 
monism, 14, 15, 16,47, 64, 65, 
182, 155, 191 

Actions (Karmas) 
tod knowledge theory of union 
of 184, 135 

&hd knowledge relation of, 166 
Inaction, denouncement of, 167 
With desite, 167, 168 
without desire (Xarma 
Yoga), 166, 168 
Practice of Self contm^l (Yoga) 
iUid #otk with detachment, 
168-171 

tn the Tedas, 25, 28 
In the tipanishads 105-106 
Gita, 168, 172 

In the Dharm^h5stra8,249,255 
lldk»j^0n by husband, 282; by 
wife, 238; (2) widow, 238-235 
Agastya, 112, 819 
Ahur Mazd, 85 
Aksham&ta (AiUndhati), ^8 
AUdbibrite, nrdtr of 
Buies tod of. 


Angas or Vedangas — Appendages 
of Veda, 22^ 

Shiksha ( Art of studying by 

committing to memory the 
Vedas), 22 

Kalpa (rules relating to Vedic 
rituals and sacrifices), 23 

Vyakarana (Vedic grammar), 23 

Nirukta (Vedic etymology), 23 

Chhandas ( rules relating to 
Vedic meter), 23 

Jyotis (Science of astronomy), 23 
Anthropomorphism, 15, 69 
AntyajaS (See Backward Classes) 
Apantaratamas, 122 
Aranyakas — Forest books for an> 
chorites, 54 

Aijuna, 114, 115, 126, 128 
Arthavada — Explanatory or eulo- 
gistic statement which has no 
obligatory force, 12, 25, 262 
Aryans and Un-Aryans, 86, 266, 
_267, 268, 269, 270, 271 
Arya Samajists, 217, 228, 224, 
274, 279, 280, 281, 320, 347, 365 
Ascetic, coder of 

Buies of conduct and duties 
of, 806-311 

Wlmther a Sudra can lit 
ascetic, 307 



Impostor ascotics, -SO® 
‘ttuloxtreme asceticism in Jainism 
Buddhism and some faiths of 
Ghristiamty, 312, 313 
'iSissembly of learned men (Vidvat 
Farishad) 

to decide doubtful points of law, 
258 

to confess sins before, 380 
to dictate penances and purifica- 
tory rites, 388, 389 
.Asuras, 35 

Atman — Derivation of, 62, 63 
(See Self.) 

Atmospheric world, 161 
Atom, 16 (5), 96 
Atomic theory, 16 (5) 

Authority sources of, 

Vedas or S'rutis, 8, 189, 252 
Smnti (tradition), 9, 189, 253 
Good conduct and custom, 189, 
254 

Beason, 8, 254 
Puiana, 9, 23, 252, 253 
Backward classess (Antyajas), 16 
(16), 16 (17), 340, 347, 369, 

. 360, 361, 366, 367 
Seven classes of, 359 
not untouchables, 16 (17), 353 
not unworthy of touch like 
OhEndAlas, 359-361 
' relation with Ch5nd5las, 866 
several of them not in need of 
special protection, 362 
uplift of, 362-864 
« ^ploitai^n of by the refonmers, 
868 


Purification movemen^Sbuddhi) 
for preadmission <to caste of, 
364-365 
elevation of status of by>liQfidj^ 
a pore and moral 
religious learning . impacted - to 
them through Fur&ip, .370 
Path of devotion in thot.GitS. 

thrown open to them* ;:370 
integral parts of the ^B^ndu 
community, 370 

no apathy towards them, 370 
Baruda, 359 

Beatitude — See emancipafipn 
Bhagvad Gita (the holy 'sexag 
sung by Lord Shri Krisbnn) 
Historic, 126 
Tributes to, 126 
Commentaries on, 126 
Date of, 127 

Opinions about the teaching 
of, 127 

Main purpose of, 128 
Non-sectarian religion of, 141 
Catholic spirit of, 141 
Beligion of devotion in, 140-142 
Bhagwat Pur&na, 138, 314 
Bhagwat school of theology, 120 
Bhakti (devotion), 187, 140, 142, 
143, 148, 166. See devotion 
Bhangi, 16 (17), 856, 358 
Bhg,radw9.ja hermitage of, 112 
Bharata, 111 
Bheel, 347 
Bjrigu, 51 
Birds two; 

'i^^preme and Individasl<^^'!SouJs 

oonttaBted tni) 76 



’Body physioal: 

Gross, 92; Subtle, 93; Causal, 
93; Elements of, 93. 
Bolshevism, 16 (22), 397 
Brahman — The Absolute or 
Supreme Being. 

Derivation of the word, 59 
Nature of, 59-62, 64, 129, 130 
Sole reality, 61, 67, 68, 90, 129 
Double aspect of, transcen- 
dent and Immanent, 131, 132 
Identity in essence of the 
Supreme and the Individual 
Souls, 65-68 

The Supreme Being and Na- 
ture, relation of, 87 
Triune Unity of the Supreme 
Being, 95, 96 
Brahmana (Caste): 

Pre-Vedic ongin of, 27, 268 
Divine origin of from the 
head of Virat, 26, 106, 264 
Created on the principle of 
nature and works, 173 
Duties and professions of, 174, 
175, 193, 282, 283 
As the type of virtue and 
self-sacrifice, 200 
Brahmai^, 22, 25 
Breaths vital, five, 93 
Brotherhood, Universal, 16, 197 
Buddhism, 16 (10), 111, 123, 312, 
320, 350 
Caste; 

Four castes, . 26, 173, 193 
^fte-Vedie Origin of: 27, 268, 
269 


Ca8te-(oontinued)— 

As a divine institution origin 
of, from the body of VirS.t, 
26, 106, 173, 264, 265 
Glowing tributes to the insti- 
tution of, 187, 188 
A social institution based on 
the principle of division of 
labour, 287 

Origin aud growth of: 26, 106, 
173,264,265, 266,267, 268- 
271 

Distinctions of, on basis of 
colour, (Varna), 267, 272-273 
Determination of, by birth and 
not profession, 273-274 
Based on the biological law of 
heredity, 287 

Origin of from mixed marri- 
ages 198,272,273, 275-277 
Professional: 16 (16), 277, 278, 
347, 355, 356, 359 
Change of, whether in this 
life or next one, 278-280 

Duties religious and profes- 
sional of, 

Brahmana, 174, 193, 282 

Eshatriya, 174, 175, 194, 
282, 283 

Vais’ya> 175, 194, 283, 284 
S’udra, 175, 194, 283, 284 
Autonomy of, 284 
Backward, 16 (16), 359 
Degraded and untouchable, 
16 ( 16 ), 16 ( 17 ), 339 , 840 

Bight to excommunicate from, 
284, 387, r88 

Bight to re-admit to,' 864, 
385, 888 



In the Yedas, 2 
In the Upanishads, 106 
In the Gita, 173 
In the Mann Smriti, 103 
In the Bbanuashastras, 262-287 

Caste Hindus and the casteless, 
266-267 

Causation law of, 80, 81, 157 
and transmigration, 162 
and retribution, 157 

Chaitanya, 16 (2) 

Chamar, 16 (17) 

Chandalas classes of, 16 (13), 16 
(16), 16 (17), 16 (21), 36, 198, 
275, 330, 340-344, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 349, 363, 366, 367 

Charvaka, 123 

Child Marriage Restraint Act, 
219, 296 

Christian theology and Indian 
Philosophy 4 

Christianity and the Religion of 
the Gita, 141 

C<^to ergo sum (I think I 
exist) 97 

Communism, theory of, 16 (22), 
297, et seq 

fallacies underlying, 397 
Some phases of, 397, 398 
Opposed to democracy, 398,399 
Restraining induence of Dha- 
rmashastras in combating, 
399, 401 

Conduct— See good conduct. 

Cmtemplatioh . of the Supreme 
Being-Is it mi enapty abstraction f 
108, 104 


Cosmology or creation. 

theories of, 43-47, 79-81 
triple, 81, 82 
Quintuple, 81, 82 
sankhya mode of, 45, 123 
criticism of the theories of, 88 
a process of evolution from 
an exoteric point of view, 90 
. esoteric doctrine of, 90 
by the Lord of dual nature, 
149, 150 

Order of evolution, 151 
Creative medium (Prahriti)156 
and the law of causation, 157 
In Vedas, 43-47 
In the Upanishads, 78 
In the Gita, 149-158 
In ManuSmriti, 190 
Cow: 

Utility of 319 
Sacred Character of, 320 
Worship of, 321 
Interdiction of beef-eating, 321 
Injunction for non- slaughter 
of, 320 

Creation — See Cosmology 
Customs ancient, 254-256 

as source of religion and 
authority, 189 
as transcendental law, 254 
legal enforcement of, 257 
not to be immoral, 257 
Non-interfarencd by Aryans 
with, customs of the conquer- 
ed races 256 

of districts, dass^, guilds an d 
lamilieiit 266 



* 2 ^ 5 , ^ 56 , ^ 5 ^ 

Wholesale snbstittitidn <if new 
for old, unjiistifiabte, 257 
i^arbtootiiit dtil^ of the sove- 
Mgn 'to preserve existing, 
soeial or'religidus, 257 
Evidence bf, 257 
Hihdu law mostly oODinstiQg 
df, 255 

Dars’ana - perception or direct 
vision; system of philosophy, 1 
^tjasa8;'35, 36, 266, 267, 269, 270, 
'^i7'l, 345, 362, 363 
Dasharatha, 246 

Dasyiis, 35, 36, 266, 267, 270, 
277, 345, 346, 362 
Debts three owed by every man, 
discharge of, 201, 307 
Defilement — See Impurity 
Deiem and theism, 77 
Destruction of the Universe, 82, 83 
Devotion (Bhakti) doctrine of, 140 
‘Universal and non-seOtArian, 
nature of, 140, 141 
Moral effect of, 141 
with love, 142 
with knowledge, 144 
Emancipation os frUitof, 144 
^o modes Of viz., to the 
' imanifest and the unmanifest 
Lord, 144 

^Dhaftnashastras (Smritis), '9, 16 
(ilVl6(12), 183-187, 253 
early history of, i79,‘i'80 

1‘8S; 258 

264 ‘ 


TheisticibaSfia^}; 898 

bh^ificatiob 181, l4ll 
commentaries -on, 18$ 

Digests bf law bn, *f8B 
■Special purpose of, 889-401 
catholicity of, 16(22) -16^) 
260 

ethics of, 181-182 
Dharma Yyadha 16(16), 369 
Dhed, 16(17), 356, 358 
Dictator, 399 
Dirghatamas, 41 
Divine Grace Doctrine bf, 

In the Upanishads, 76 
„ „ Gita, 148, 149 

Divorce, opposed to the eacra- 
mental theory of marriage, 199, 
244-245 

Dorns, 16(17), 356, 358 
Draupadi, 247 
Dualism and monism, 124 
Duties: 

Sacrificial, 25, 28, 172, 196 
Social as relating to caAtes 
(Varna) 26, 106, 173,493, 
262-287 

relating to the four ofrders of 
life (Ashrama) 26, 106, 287- 
314 

Moral, 28, 105, 175, 192, 
198, 254 

relating to worship and devo- 
tion, 29-38, 68-79, 113, 114, 
140-145, 189, 195 
Marital, 200, 201, 212, 21*8^248 
‘ CMstbmafy add ^traidiiShijal, 
250-268 
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^14-35J6. 326-^33, 392^ 393, 
399-401 

Obligatory daily duties of the 
twioe-born, 195^197 
Duties varying for dijlferent 
ages, 259 

Electrons theory of, IS (5), 96 
l^umieats: 

of the physical body, 93, 96 
of matter, 81, 82, 96, 143, 
150, 152 
iknancipation, 1 
Positive conception of, 162 
Kinds of; 

(1) Oneness with the Supreme 
Being, 101-104, 163 

(2) Companionship with the 
Supreme Being, 104, 105, 164 

(3) Release by stages, 105 

(4) as an eternal abode, 163, 164 
means to, 165 

In the Vedas, 48 
In the Upanishads, 101-105 
In the Gita, 162-166 
In Manu Smriti, 191 
In Ysjnavalkya, 193 
Epics: 

Historic, 111 
Ethics of, 112, 124, 125 
Thedogy of, 118, 114-110 
Philost^foical systems in, 120- 
124 

Equality of all, lof the 

theory of, 394-397 

of heaTeq^lBTfRi^tte, 48 


PunfibiooBt of hoU, for vice, 
50, 161 

^tmcspherip a^d apthie]? w<;>rld8, 
161 

world of Brahman, 09, l<Hk 
160, 161 

world of Gods, 48, 40, 160, 161 
world of fathers, 49, 49, 30, 
161 

world of ghosts, 161 
transmigration, 8-5, 99* 99, 
100, 161, 191 

Doctrine of five fires (Pab^h- 
agni), 99 

Paths of the fathers qnd 
99, 160 

In the Vedas, 48-51 
In the Upanishads, 06-101 
In the Gita, 160^162 
Ethics, 16(10) 

Eastern and Weftem, J6 (0) 
Place of in Indian Phiipgpphy, 
107,108 

Place of in Gita, 178 
Moral Virtqps, 08, 165,^ J06, 
175-177 

Rules of castes »n4 stages of 
life ( Vernashranwi ) ^6, 28, 

106, 107, 178 

Doctrine of acti^Mpi without 
desire ^K^a Yega) W8 
Practice of aejfo^nlml, 168 
Eacrificial Apts, 05, 38, 172 
Cftuse fii sitt, ,171 
In the Telas, 38 
-U ^9 ^9«9Kh948* W, J# 

ta th imt 



In the Oit&, 166^178 
In Mann Smriti) 102 
In the Dharma Sutras, 181 
In Dharma Sh&stras, 254 
Eugenics, 219 
Evil Doctrine of, 5-7 
Evolution: 

Creation a process of, from an 
exoteric point of view, 90 
Sankhya mode of, 45, 128 
Origination of the three strands 
of nature, 123, 148 
Order of in creation, 151, 152 
Exogamy rule of, 208 
Faculties: 

Five, of perception and know* 
ledge, 98 

Five, of action, 93 
Fathers (Pitfis) deceased, invoca* 
ti(m and worship of, (Shraddhas) 
49, 196, 317 

Qautama Buddha, 16(20), 111, 

' 123, 124, 814 
God — ^worship of: 

Polytheistic, 29, SO 
without attributes, 59, 60, 74 
with attributes, 72, 78, 74 
as impersonal self (Atman) 74 
theistio mode of with devotion, 
75, 185, 186 

two modes of manifest and 
unmanifest, 144 
realisation of Qod by three 
modes - knowledge, devdtibn 
and action, 18, 14, 165, 166 
Good (xmduot, 16(19), 28, 254, 255 
Kfishna^ 1 0, 19 ^ 


Gk>vemment of India Aet, 851, 852 
Guest, hospittdity to, 16(14), 197, 
198, 297 
Guha, 369 

Heaven, Pleasures of, 48, 49 
Hell as infernal region, 50, 51, 
161 

Henotheism, 41 

Heredity law of, as govern! g 
castes, 287 

Hermit— See Anchorite. 

Hindu widow remarriage Act, 231 
Hospitality to the guest, 16 (14), 
197, 198, 297 
Householder-order of: 

Rules of conduct and duties 
of, 296-304 

Term of householdership, 804 
Husband and wife, rights and 
duties of, 224-228 
Idealism or Spiritualism and 
materialism, 16 (5) — See Abso- 
lute Idealism 

Idols of God, worship of— See 
Images. 

Illusoriness or unreality of the 
world, theory of— See M&yav&da 
Images of God, worship of, 71, 
72, 74 

Immortaliiy of the soul, doctrine 
of, 4, 96, 97, 102, 129 
and total annihilation, 4 
and eternal retribution, 4 
and emancipation, 4 
Impurity 

by touch of impure personsL^^ 

?8M81 
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Ibji taneh of) oeriain animals, 
380 

by touch of a coq^, 381 
by suicide,' 332; 
by tonoh of a woman in menses 
or. in. confinement^. 383 
purification from, special; rules 
for, 334-338- 

pure and impure, thin^, 384r 
337 

Incarnations of God; 

Ten and twenty-four as men- 
tioned in the Puranas, 118 
Of the Supreme God as 
Krishna- Vasudeva, 137 
Inference or reason as a source 
of knowledge, 8, 254 
Inner Voice, 171 
Interpretation: 

Mimansa rules of, 12, 23, 187, 
253 

Of Vedas modes of, 51-53 
Intuition, as a source of know- 
ings 2, 9- 19, 108; 134; 165 
Islam and- tiie- religion of the 
Gita, 141 
Bava, 365 

Jilaaas and> Jainism, 4; 18 (10), 
98, 111; 123, 312, 320; 350 
Jamburati, 115 
Jftnaka JkoadeTa, 123 ' 

J&takas> 354^ 

Jhahesbwara, 16‘'(2)'« 

Judaism and the religion of the 
GM&i 141^ 

BaHaitof. 309 ' 

]iiiMutat«oi^ffitM^ 16 (18), 
271. 369 

53 


Karma- or- retriba t fem las^ ol^' 
Genesis of, 51; 09 ^ 
and 'tinnnmi^tion; 3-5, 100, 
101, 191 

and causation, 15r 
In the Vedas, 5 
In the Upanishade, lOOi 101 
In the Gita, 161, 162 - 

Ih Mhnu Smriti; 191' 

Kantsa, 52 

Kavadia Ailusha, 16(1 8)^ 271$ 369 
Kayastha; 359, 361 
Kirata; 347' 

Knowledge spiritual: 

Beotrine of, 64; 63j 131^ 165 
means>and sources of; 7; 10 
tlwin ndatitne value and^antho' 
rity, 8- 

and actiomtheoiyH of union of, 

18 . 4 . 185 ' 

and action relatieoi o^ 166 
Krishna: 

and Arjuna, 126 
as a great teacher of th» 
doctrine of devotion, ^12,6* 
performing^, Sandl^a awl;fii» 
worship^, 113 

propitiating Godj. Shiva, fot 
having a, son,. 115, 
cult-, of. Vaaudfl¥a.-Krishna, 
11 4», llfi. 

cult of Gopala Krishna,, 12tt 
121 

oulf of^BadHa R r^bna , IZf 
an InoamatiOn 
117, 126 
an Inostnallett 





Rri^na-Vasudeta—devotion to, 
136, 147,-148-9 
, ias a divine incarnation, 137 
the embodied form of, a part 
manifeetation of the glories 
of Brahman, 138 
the embodied form of, illusori- 
ness of, 139 

organic unity of the cosmos 
in, 139 

Spiritual form of a concrete 
manifestation of Brahman, 140 
as a God of worship, 147, 148 
Kshatriya: 

'P;ce-Vedic origin of, 27, 268 
IMvine origin of from the 
, Imds of Virat, 26, 106, 264 
Created on principle of naturo 
. > and works, 173 

Duties and professions of, 17 4, 
175, 194, 282, 283 
Laxman, 112 

League of nations, 16 (24) 
!tie^slative Assembly present day 
whether' competent to make 
r^gious laws, 259 
Liberation — See Emancipation 
Light and shadow: 

the Supreme and individual 
' ^uls contrasted as, 76 
Love, universality of, 16, 197 
Magi, 21 

Magict^ practices, spells and 
ip^^tioim, 21, 36 , 

Mahar, 356, 358 
Majhjilsabhitea, 320, 365) ( 

!t6(10), 111^ 138, 124 


Mahomedan theology and Indian 
Philosophy, 4 
Maintenance: 

of wife, 230, 231 
of widow, 231, 232 
effect of unchastity on right to, 
230, 231, 232 
Malyalis, 247, 274 
Manu Smiiti: 

historic, 16(11), 184 
date of, 16(11), 184, 185 
tributes to, 16(11), 184, 187, 188 
summary ^of, 188 
doctrines of, 189-200 
Marriage: 

A religious sacrament 199,200 
A religious obligation, 200 
for perfection of num, 199, 200 
for one’s purification, 201 
to beget a son to discdiarge 
the three debts owed by 
every man, 201 

indissolubility of the tie of, 199 
Hindu ideal of, 212 
Unity of interest of husband 
and wife by, 199, 212, 213 
P|:ohibition of, outside one’s 
caste, 198, 204, 275-*277 
forms of, 205 

Rites and ceremonies of, 208-^213 
Restrictions of, based on prin- 
ciples of sociology and eugenics, 
203 ^ i'; , ; , 

Qualifications of Bridegnxnn for, 
distinguished by good quali- 
ties, agreeable, .i^d^^nd- 
some, 302, 219 ^ 
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Qualifications of Bridegruom 
(continued) 

Of same social^stauding and 
same caste.: 202 . 
Examination of virility of, 
enjoined 202 

Whether a eunuch is com- 
petent to marry? 203 
Whether a mad man can 
majrry ? 203 

Qualifications of a girl for, 
Not related within prohi- 
bited Degrees (Asapinda) 
203 

Outside family ( Asagotra ) 

203 

Of the same caste (Savama) 

204 

A virgin (Kanya) 204 
free from bodily defects, 203 
beautiful and younger than 
husband 204 

Selection and choice of husband 
by the girl’s father with her 
consent according to the Yedic 
ideal, 213, 214, 215 
Age of parties for, 214-219, 296 
Divorce opposed to Brahma, 
form of, 199, 244, 245 
MdUOgaiuy as Vedio ideal, 245 
Polygamy inconsisteut with the 
- Vedicr ideal of, 245, 246 
' '-Pblyatidry’ uiicommon among 
the AryaUs, 246, 247 ' 

V* martki^e^ 'restraint Act 
219, 296 , ^ ‘ ; 

^'iS^fid’^boarrit^ of 'widows. 


Marriage: (continued). 

Niy<^, practice of, 235-287 
Sale of girls; denouncement 
of, 248 

Husband and wife, rights and 
duties of, 224-228 
Matanga, episode of, 367 
Materialism and Spiritualism, 16 
(4) (5) (6) 

Matter analysis of, 96 
Maya— (1) Nature (Prakriti) or 
not-self, 131, 143 

(2) Illusion, 68, 83, 85, 129, 
139, 144, 155 

(3) Delusive power of God, 
155, 156 

(4) ignorance, 156 

Maya Vada — Illusipn or Unreali- 
ty of the world doctrine 43| 
62, 8,3 t 88, 155, 156 
Mimansa ,or, Fupvj^ Mfro^insa: 
System of Philosophy, 10, 12, 
16 (3), 23, 28p , 

Buies of interpretation, - 12, 
187, 253 
Mind, 93 

Mfrabai, 16 ( 2 ) * *. . 

Mitakshara, 186, 204, ' 218;' 220, 
238, 240, 823 

Mixed mariiages, 198; 204, 275- 
277 

Mlechhas (Barbarians), 277, 342 
Monism nou-dual, doctrine of, 14, 
15, 16, 47, 64, 65, 87, 124, 182, 
154, '155, 191 
. In; the Vedas, 47 ‘ 

In the Upahishads^, 64, 65 
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In the jklahafah&miak, >134 
Gita, <133. 154, >105 
^ .J£um Sm^, 131 
Monogamy: 

.as Yediciideai, >246 
strictly ebsevmi 1^ ihe Vad* 
nagisi, Nagar icaste «s lan 
an ideal, 346 
Monotheism: 

and Monism, 14-16 
and deism, 77 

'History of, 68, 69, 77, 78, 
135, 136 

lln<lhe ^edas, 41 
In the Upanishads, 75 
'?n “riie MahabhErata, 114 
In the Gita, 135, 136 
In the Dhsrma'Shastns, '393 
'“^Gse deTtrtion 

JimiBlty: ^6 1(9), ‘HW, 'T12, 124, 
125, 175, IBl, 'r92,’j[51,'254 
fl fcSt orn 'and'Western sy^ms 
.16 <8), 16 (9) 
and religion, 16 ''(19) 
thsMb’lnriiB t>f, 16 (21) 
moral qualities, 28, 105, 176- 
177, 182 

moral life prefaiMd to ithat 
, by birth, 198 
rules of, paramount ito tJaese 
•ofjipttriiy lof .Qonduot, 301 
lists of virtues: 

4ft>4he Yedae, 38 
.in the Uparushads, 406 
in . the \Gita, J76, .137 
intheDharmaSatiHi/181,1282 

in the ' Jlharma ilSMUAras, 
192, .193, 301 


Nairn, 274 
Nambudri, 355 
Nsnida fihayrita, 121 
Narsimha Mdhta, 16(2) 

Nature ij^iakpi^) 

lower (AparS) or’notHself, 148, 
146, .160, 172 

higher ^l^nS) or^sOlf, 148, 145, 
160 

strands or oMstltueBts (Gunas) 
irf viz. satva or prindpte of 
purity, rajas or principle of 
< energy and'tamas or principle 
of darkness, 148, 151, 152 
Nayadi, 355 

Nether world or HeU, 161 
Nirdktas, 269 

Nishadas, 36, 1] 6,.117,.266, 269, 
.275, 345, 346, 347, 349, 354, 
363, 369 
Niy<^, 235-237 
Not-self, (Prakriti) See Nature 
Nyaya system of philosophy, 10, 
23, 122, 297 
Ontology: 

Nature of the Absolute 
(Brahman) or the Supreme 
Being, 59-62 

The Absolute (Brahmao) ;as 
sole reality, 61, 67, 68, 90, .129 
Double aspect of Bsahonan, 
transcmideDt and .immanent, 
60, 61, l^-rl33 
Nature of Atman orSdl^ '62, 
64, 129-131 

Identity of the.Supxemefdelf 
and Individual s^ 1-654168 



Discrimination of sdf «iidmon- 
self, .129 

In Upankhads, S‘d-68 
In the Gita, J;29 b 186 
*©KferB *of life, ( Ashrama ) Vie 
those of student, house-holder, 
‘■vncliDTite and ascetic and their 
^ties, 27, 106, 107,287,811, 314 

Outcasts: 35, 36, 117, 198, 266, 
267, 269, 270, 275, 277, 330, 
340, '344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 
349, 358, 366, 367 
mon-association with, 298, 339- 
341 

their occupations, 277, 340 
special rules of purification 
from defilement by, 341-344 
isxcommunication for inter- 
course with, 387-388 
Panchamas: 36, 198, 266 

Fancharatra or JBhSgwat School 
-of theology, 120 

Paodbashikha, ; >123 
Bam&eism, 39 

fidse sense of, or lower, /87, 92, 

, 138, 155 
true sense of, .155 
. 'imd absdute t^alism, 155 
In the Vedas, 39 
In the Dpanishads, 80 
In the Git&, ;154 

PaSfhean of Gkids iin the Vedas, 
M^SO 

classification of Vedio^lGodsias 
' meiiMtial, atnospheno ^«nd 
terrestrial, 38, ..39 . 


Major GodsJ 

' Vwuna, 80; *Sun, n&ldra, 
81, 82; Budra, 32; 32; 

Soma, 33 
Minor Gods: 34 
Gods of the AryaiBB and 
Asuras, 35, 36 
Abstract Gods, 87 
Names of God as mnatoit: 
Daksha, 42, .Twadtri, < 42, 
Brabmanaspati,43; Vishwa- 
karman, 43; Hiranyi^ga]dfiia,43 
Indian -Trinity, 89 
Purusha, 46 
Virat, 46 

Pantheon of Gods in the ^ies: 
Indian Trinity (Trimfi]rtl),.114, 
Vishnu, 114; ^i?a, 114, 115; 
Elubera, 113; Sartikeya, 113; 
Kama, 113; Gaa^, .128, 
Laxml, 113; Skanda, *114; 
Durga, 114 
Paradise — See Heaven 
-Paris, 355 

Fashupata j^stem, 121, [122 
Paths: 

Paths of Fatheie (Pitr^ina) 
and'Gods(DevByane^^!99,)160 
Paths of . re%ion,rTiz., aeiioa, 
devotion, and .'knowledge, JQ 
(li), 165, 166 

Paths for emancipaiien .wnd 
realisation of 'God, •li3,,il>4i 
165, 166 { 

Penanaes: 

By way ofopnrifieainn ifrom 
sins, 377,r873, 379 



Value of, 380 
Classes of difficult, 381-4 
: Dieiaited by the ^synod ,of 
learned Brahmans, 388-389 
Perception, as source of know- 
ledge, 9 

Phallus worship, 36, 116-117 
Philosophical systems: 

Orthodox systems: 

Sftnkhya, 121, 123; Yoga, 121, 
12% MiminsS., 10,12; Vedlinta, 
10, 12, 122; Nyaya, 10, 23, 
122; Vaisheshika, 10, 122; ' 
P&noharatra, 120, and P^hu- 
pata, 122 

Unorthodox and atheistical 
, systeius: 

Buddhism, Jainism and ChSpr- 
Tftka, 123, 124 
Philosophy: 

Histery of, 10 
Object of, 1 
Subjects of, 2 
And religion, 2 
Of the Vedas, 38-47 
Of the Upaoishads, 58, 68 
Of the epics, 121-124 
Of the Gita, 129-135 
Of Manu Smriti, 191 
PhysioaSftnkhya, 45, 78, 123, 152 
Pluralism doctrine of and Monism, 
68,' 85 

Polyatidiy^ 246, et seq. 

Polygamy: 

opposed to Vedic ideid Of 
, . j .marriage, 245 . . ' 

praetioetof, 246 


Polytheism: 

in the Vedas, 39, 40 . 
in the Epics, 113, 119 
in the Gita, 141 

Potential energy, (Prakiiti), 96, 151 
P];aohinagarblm: 122 
Practices of good men, 254, 255 
Prakriti-nature or not«elf. See 
nature 

Proletariat, 399 
Psychical organism, 93, 94 
Psychology: , 

Embodied soul, 91, 158, 159 
True self and false self, 92 
Free and bound souls, 160 
Gross, subtle and casual 
bodies, 92 

Waking, dreaming and deep 
. sleep, 95 

In the Upanishads, 91-96 
In the Gita, 158-160 
Pukkasas or Pulkasas, 16 (17), 
275, 340, 347, 354, 358, 363 
Punishment for religious offences : 
Divine sanction of, to preserve 
law and order, 371-373 
Theories of, retributive, 373 
Deterrent, 374 
and reformative, 374-375 
Primitive: 

by ordeals, 375 
by fines, 376 

Corporal punishments: 377 
Pura^, 9, 16(2), 23, 111, 252, 
253, 297 

Pure wad impure thiilgs, 884- 
385, 837, 838 
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Fnrifioation from imparity, 

Special rules of, 835^887 
Purity of conduct: 

. Regulations about, 326-328 
Injunction of bath for, 328 
Sipping of water for, 828-329 
Regulations for cooks, 338 
Relaxation of rules about in 
times of distress, 339 
Purva Mimansa, See Mim&nsa. 
Rama: 

an id^l king, an ideal husband 
and an ideal son, 112 
the great hero of the R4ma- 
yana, 113, 247 
performing Sandhya and fire 
worship, 112, 113 
later on an incarnation of 
Vishnu, 113 

cult of Rama worship, 118 
embraced by Guha a Nishada 
King, 369 
RamEnand, 16(2) 

^mnad case, 257 . 

Rantidjsya, 314 

RathakEra (class of charioteers), 
369 

Reality (Sat), ultimate, 61, 67, 
68, 89, 90, 129 

Reason or Inference as source of 
knowledge, 8, 254 
Relativity ddctxine of, 15, 16(5) 
Release: See Emancipation 
Religion (Dharma): 

: P^finitions of, 16(3), 16 (4); 
198, 248, 249, 250 
Hiudtt religion, 16(1) . 


Two-fold nature of Hindu 
religion viz., of duty^ (Pratritti) 
and renunciation (Nivritti), 
248-250 

Vedic and Puram’o, for the 
initiated and the uninitiatedi 24 
General and particular, 198 
and Philosophy, 2 
and Ethics, 16(19), -16(22) 
and Sacred Law, 16 (9) (10), 
248, 249 

. Eastern and Western ataud- 
points of, 16(6) 

Sanatan religion, 16(1), l6(8), 
262, 284 

Religious cults: ; - 

Rudra-Shiva, 78, 115-117 
Vishnu, 78, 117 
REma, 118 

Krishna- VEsudeva, 119 
GopEl-Krishna, 120, 121 
REdhE-Krishna, 121 
Remarriage of widows, 237-243 
Requital, theory of double: 

In the Upanishads, 99, 100 
In the Gita, 160^162 , 

In Manu Smriti, 192 
Resurrection: 

and transmigration, 4 
and eternal retribution, 4 
and emancipation, 4 
Retribution law of-rSee Ioanna 
law of 

Sacraments religious, 262, 263 
Sacrifice:. 

of fire-Vedic, 25, 28, 88. 178, 

180 



i 1^(4), 106»rlft8’ 

< sMBtiiliffiO, 16 

, (fiV 195,-197. 292: 

sacrificial acts, 172. 173< 

Se«&taoa religiou, 16 (1)* .16 (3), 
2«2; 284 

' <~and' Bl&m, Judaism, and 
• Christiauil^ 16.(1). 
Sanki^: 

m^odlof knowledge, 13, 14, 
133, 165 

e^teia«o£. philosophy, 10, 45, 
121, 1234 152 
/ 123 

Classical or atheistic, 12[3 
Sarda Act, 219, 296 
Sat^. 

Custom o4 229-230 
Sktrata Samhita, 120i 
Sauna)(a,, 1 1 1 
Sauti,.lll*,i:i9 
Schools of, law, 187 
S^.(Alman)^<xr Soul: 

Derivation of tlie word ^tmaB» 
62, 63 

‘ Nature of;- 62, 63, 64, 129-130 
Immortality of Soul;. 4, 5,96, 
97, 102, 129, 180 
Indentity of the Supreme S6lf 
and^ iuditidtial selit' 65-68, 
91*, 101, 130, 134, 154, 155, 
IfiO, 103 

V ' WSnM^ofhelf (Atman) 74^75 
Embodied Self and Supreme 
ShWdlstIfietiDn of^’ 91; 99^ 
True Self and False S^lliT* TO 

■ >Fim*akeatlis < of ■ sdi^' thimry 
of, 94 


Triune; unity of tha SupnoMia 
Seif, 95-96 

Transmigration of ; the Sauli: 
8-5i 98^ 99, l0Q.i Ifil^.lSl 
Seif not ai doer but a kiauwer 
only, 130-131 

Empiric or mnbedied' soul, 
nature of 63, 91, 153; 
as • doer and enjoyerj 139 
Souls free and bmind; 130) 
Senses: 

Five of perception and; know- 
ledge, 03 
Five of action, 93 
Sex-life, 312 

S’ankara school of philosophy, 16(6) 
Sin: 

Theories of (1) due to trans- 
gression of divine law, .371(2) 
due to ignorance and natural 
tendUnoim, 171 (8) dUe to 

defiance or neglect of' one’s 
duties, 177 
Classification of asr 

1. Mortal' or grave (M4h^ 
patakas) 384, 385' 

2. less grave (UpapfttakaS) 
885 

3> Mtaea^ 333; 

4. Secret, 386, 387’ 
Ansteiities as: purifiara* f N i 
878, 880 . 

oentbsioin: of'’vtiti3ij. axV(^ 
tm>OQaa«sitim future,; 898a 
Penances fih^ 

ShjMMiilya* Yictya niaifr of 
worshipuoid patyev): of Biifcman 
78, 74v 



Sitft-^an ide«i wife, 113, 347 
138 «t seq, 258 

Social aerrioe, 18(14), 16(18), 197, 
857, 362-866 
Soeiology — ^208, 219 
Soul (Atman) — See Sdf 
Spirit — Supreme, 95, 96 
Spiritualism and Materialism, 16 

( 5 ) 

S’ruti, BeTealed Texts, 8, 9, 19, 
152 

Stages of life, ( Ashrama ) — See 
Orders of life. 

Strands or constituents (Gunas) 
of nature, Satva (purity), rajas 
( energy ) and tamas (darkness) 
143 150, 151, 152, 153, 171 
Student order of: 

Rules of conduct and duties 
of, 287-296 

Term of studentship, 295 
Studentship till death, 295 
Kite on completion of the 
term, 295 

Svapacho, 16 (17), 275, 342, 358 
Substrate UKoal, of Ixxty, 93 
Sudra caste: 

Pre-Vedie origin of, 269 
Divine or^in of, from the 
feet of Vir&t, 106, 264, 265 
Qi^ from Daaas, 36, 270 
Created <m pciadipia of nature 
and tsorks, 173 
Bities. and pr^Sumaas of,- 175, 
194, 288, 284 

SatrSudi^ 1641^ 866-368 
Asat-Sudraaji 18(16), 366-868 


aodDisas or Dasyus, 276>27l 
disqualified to perform sacrifir 
des, 280 

up-lift of, by moral lessons, 
298, 862 

elevation of status of, by good 
qualities, 362, 368, 368, 369 
purification of, by Vrfttya- 
stoma rite, 364, 365 
exploitation of by the refaiy 
mers, 368 

Supreme Being*-^ee Brahman 
Sutras or af^mrisms, 10, 179, 180 
early history of, 179, 180 
three kinds of, 180 
Dharma Sutras, classification 
of, 181 

ethics of, 181, 182 
Symbol, 71 

Symbol worship, 71, 72, 74 
Synod or legal assembly of learned 
men, 258, 860, 388, 389 
Techurs, 274 

Temples Hindu, 114, 115, 350, 351 
not public places like museums 
etc., 853 . 

whether Untouchables entitled 
to entry in, 350, 851, 352, 353 
Temple Entry of the Untouchables 
whether Legislation justifiable 
for, 16(24), 351-854 
Theism — See Monotheism and 
devotion 
Theology : 

of Vedio Gods^ ekg. loiba, 
Sun,J^,ir«rttQa!»^«tc,, 29^8 
Classifioation of Vadfe Qcdsig? 
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. Indian T^iy (Trimurti), 39» 
114 

In the Upanishads, 68-79 
In the Epics, 118 
In the Gita, 135-149 
In Kann Smriti, 189 
Tiyfirs, 247, 274 
To^ 247, 274 

Traditions, 16(9), 16(11), 248, 249 
Traditional: . 

method, 16;i0), 250, 261, 289 
law, 16(9), 249, 252, 253 
religion, 248, 249, 262 
Transcendental cult, 16(4) 
Transmigration of the Soul, the 
doctrine of: 

and the law of retribution, 
3-5, 100, 101, 191 
Genens of, in the Vedas, 
51, 99 

In the Upanishads, 98, 99, 100 
In the Gits, 161, 162 
In Manu Smriti, 191 
Trinity Indian : 

The Supreme Being haying 
three aspects (Trimurti), 39, 
114 

Doctrine of, 95, 145 
Triune unity of the Supreme 
33eing, 16, 95 

of Krishna as Purshottama, 
145 

TukSnim, 16(2) 

TulsidSs, 16(2) 

Uh - A^am, See Aryans and 
Un-jSiyans 


Untouchability, Practice of: 
Origin oi the practice <^, 343, 
346, 847, 848, 355, 856 
Whether a modem innoyation 
or had Vedic sanction, 
344-350 

Whether warrants entry of 
the Untouchables into Hindu 
temples, 350-854 
Practice of, recorded in Bud- 
dhist literature, 354 
Practice of, recorded by Fa- 
Hien, 355 

excesses in practice of due to 
Pre-Dravidian influence, 355- 
357 

Anti-Untouchabiliiy move- 
ment, 357-358 

: Bogey of Untouchability as a 
political instrument, 861 

Untouchables : 

Genesis of: 

Un-Aryans Races of abori- 
gines, 36, 266, 845 
Created by God as punishment 
for sins in past life, 16(13) 
16(21), 100, 191 
Origin of according to Aupam- 
anyaya school, 345 
Origin- bf according to the 
etymological , school, 345 
Classes of, in Vedas, 845, 846 
In Buddhist literature, 16(16), 
354 

In Dharma Shastras, 191, 198, 
266, 275-77 
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Classes of, in S. India, 855-6 
and backward classes, 16(17), 
358 

Duties ' and occupations of, 
277-278 

Non-association with, 298, 
889-841 
Upamanyu 116 
Upanishads, 54, 55 
Teachings of, J2 
Classification of, 56 
Principal topics in, 58 
Uplift of backward classes: 

16(18), 857, 862, 368, 364 
Usage — See Custom 
Us’astich5krayana, 325 
Vadnagra Nagar caste, 246 
Vaiseshika system of philosophy, 
10, 121, 122 

Vaishampayana, 111, 119 

Vaishya caste: 

Pre-Vedic origin of 27, 268 
Diyine origin of, from the 
the thighs of Virat, 3 6,' 106, 
264 

Created on principle of nature 
and works, 173 
Duties a.nd professions of, 175, 
194, 288, 284 . 

Vedanta or Uttara Miroansa 
Philosophy, 10, 12, 121, 122, 281 
Vedas: 

Bevealed Texts (S’rutis), 8, 9, 
19, 252 

Not of human but of divine 
authorship 19 


A common fund of national 
philosophy, 19 

Oldest aud highest literary 
work in the history of the 
World, 19, 20 
Teachings of, 12 
Age of, 20 

Field of subjects of, 20 
The Pour Vedas, 21 
Appendages of, Angas, 22 
Upangas, 23, Upavedas, 23-24 

Interpretation of, 51-53 
Vices: 

Punishment in Hell and by 
way rebirths for, 28, 99, 
100, 161, 162, 191, 192 
List of in i^e Gita, 177 
List of in the Dharmashastras, 
182 

Vidur, 16(18), 369 
Virmitfodaya, 260 
Virtues: 

in the Vedas, 48 
in the Upanishads, 105, 106 
in the Gita, 176, 177 
in the Dharmasutras, 182 

in the Dharmashastras, 192, 
193, 300, 301 

Vishnu Purana, 236 
VishwSmitra: 

hermitage of 112 
eating dog’s flesh of a chandllla 
to save life, 325 
Vratyas, 117, 276, 288, 347 
Vyasa, 111, 236 
Widows: 

rights and duties of, 224, 225, 
228, 229 
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SMii (tosttek io^ 3S9, 230 
seeoad mamago^ of» 237-243 
236rf237 

righi to iBamidnanca afj 231 
adopW 2S3-235 
Wiadoin ^iritual, Sea JcaoarTedge 
Woman: 

fiigh aiatBS ^,190, 200 
freedom in oon&rmity with 
law, 200.. 

qf, 224, 225 
dvrilies Pf, 224, 225, 226 
duties in distressed times, 227 
duties of widows, 228, 229 
' mmntedanoe of, 280, 232 
adoption by, 233^35 
Wor^p of Giod ; 

Bei^Sstic, 29, 80, 39 
Symbolic,. 71, 72 


with attribntss, 72, 73 
as impecsoQAl sidf, 74 
Theistie, 75, 135, 136 
two modes of, as manifest and 
nnmaniffst, 144 
Yadav v/a Namdeva, 234 
Yajnavalkya— the great jdiiloso- 
pher, 39, 74, 75, 319 

Yoga ; 

Etymology, 168 
Definitions of, 168 
Method of work (Karma Yoga) 
165, 166, 168, 169, 170 
System of philosophy, 10, 121, 
122 

Yudhistjiira, 113, 125, 247 

^rostrian theology and Indian 
Philosophy, 4 
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